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the e “It’s my job,” said the lumberman. “I 
— furnished most of the material—mighty 
j good stuff, too.” 
alii “Hold on a bit,” said the contractor. 
od “Guess I had quite some hand in putting 
oo a that house together.” 
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dis- . . ” 
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veek , that I’m the Boss!” 
veek A Modern Fable With a 7 ae . 
_ Guess the kid is right, at that,” chuckled 
ease se 4? 
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load the babies that keep this home building 
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but game going! 
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SOMETHING 
That’s Mighty Attractive 


Twice during the last month we circularized 
our mailing list with offerings that were 


mighty attractive. Buyers know that when 
we offer something “It’s the goods.” 


We don’t have SPECIALS every day. But 
every now and then we have something in 
Pondosa or Idaho White Pine, California 
White and Sugar Pine that just can’t Le beat. 
Our very next offering may be just what 
you're looking for. 


Would you like to receive our SPECIALS? Just 
tell us, “Put our name on your mailing hst.” 
No obligation, of course. 


DUFFY-HAMACHER LUMBER CoO. 
SPOKANE, WASH. 
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Lamella Roof for Fort Erie Arena, Fort Erie, Ont., Canada, 138’ clear span. 


“LAMELLA” 


(PATENTED ) 


Trussless ARCH ROOFS 


Clear Floor Space— No Columns—No Trusses 


Not an inch of waste space under a Lamella constructed roof. 
Clear arched spans up to 150 feet. Unobstructed floors, no columns, 
—no trusses. Built of short length lumber they can be quickly erected 
without the use of cranes or skilled labor. The best and most inex- 
pensive construction for auditoriums and warehouses. 


For full information write 


LAMELLA ROOF SYNDICATE, Inc. 
45 WEST 45th STREET, NEW YORK 
THE TRUSSLESS ROOF CO. LAMELLA TRUSSLESS ROOF CO. 
1007 S. Harvard Blivd., Los Angeles. Calif. 801 Kirby Bidg., Houston, Texas 


LAMELLA CONSTRUCTIONS, Inc. MISSOURI LAMELLA ROOF CO. 
801 Norris Bidg., Atlanta, Ga. 904 Bank of Commerce Bidg., St. Louis, Mo. 











WAIT « 


Don’t Order Any More Nails 
Until You Get Our Sales Plan 


You have a surprise coming if you don’t think we can show 


you some real nail profits. 


We can prove to you definitely that it is unnecessary to 
Stronach Nails 
offer you a profit the same as any other merchandise you sell. 


handle nails merely as a service proposition. 


Moreover, Stronach nails are better nails. They eliminate 
70 to 90% of the splitting caused by ordinary diamond 
pointed wire nails and an 8D Stronach nail driven to a 
depth of 1% inches has 8% more holding power than an 
8D ordinary Wire Nail driven to a depth of 2 inches. And 


you know the real purpose of any nail is to hold. 


Write today for interesting info mation 
about the Stronach Sales Policy. 


Stronach Nail Co., Pittsburgh, Pa. 







o* 
o<™ Unretouched 
Photograph 


The camera 
does not lie. 
Stronach nails 
do away with 
70 to 90% of 
the usual nail 
splitting. 


Stronach nails are sold to the building trade 
through RETAIL LUMBER DEALERS 
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AS AUTHORITY IN LUMBER MATTERS 
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“Ready-cut’’ Service from Regular Stocks 


NE OF THE most effective tools in selling lumber for home 
() building is the house plan. It has been by this means that 
the outside direct-selling concern has got access into the 
local dealer’s trade area, and by the same token it has been the one 
effective means by which the retailer has held his trade against 
competition. In view of the success that invariably comes to the 
dealer who knows how to use the house plan it is surprising that 
any dealer should try to get along without it or that any should fail 
to use it effectively in getting business. 

An example of the proper use of house plans is afforded by the 
V. C. Johnston Lumber Co., whose methods are described elsewhere 
in this issue. Whether it was intentional on the part of this com- 
pany or not, in its advertising it has taken the force out of the 
ready-cut’s argument. The fact is that with standard window and 
door frames, end-matched flooring, cut and bundled casings and trim 
and square end siding the greater part of the material for the aver- 
age house is practically ready-cut. With factory made built-in cup- 
boards, cabinets and other conveniences added the local dealer can 
give the home builder ready-cut service. 

With a carefully prepared bill of materials for the plan used and 
with carefully manufactured and bundled lumber as already de- 
scribed, the dealer is in a position to sort out and make delivery 
of material as wanted. This is a tremendous advantage over the 
ready-cut concern, which must ship the entire bill in one lot, which 
the buyer must pile in a hurry only to sort it out later as needed. 
The actual difference between the stock shipped by the ready-cut 
and that shipped or delivered by the up-to-date retailer is all to the 
advantage of the dealer. In the advertising referred to the dealer 
makes this fact clear and makes the most of it. 

When the ready-cut concern makes or threatens to make inroads 
in the local dealer’s territory the latter is likely to think that he 
must offer identical service in order to hold the trade. If however 
he has a good plan of service, such as that used by the Johnston 
company, and if he has selected his stocks with a view to supplying 
materials at the farthest possible stage of manufacture, he can come 
as near as is necessary to supplying ready-cut service. His service 
will be superior to the complete ready-cut in that it is flexible. It 
can be adapted to any necessary change in the plans; and the mate- 
rial can be delivered as wanted and in the order used. Payment can 
be distributed if need be as the material is delivered, instead of 
being required all at one time and in advance as in the case of the 
outside concern. The local dealer who knows how to use his plan 
service and to adapt the stocks of his yard to such use need fear no 
competition and need not lose any orders to an outside concern. 





Preservation and Proper Use of Wood 


HERE IS A tremendously large and important field for lum- 
© ber use that may be permanently lost to the industry if 
advantage is not taken of preservative treatment and if effec- 
tive measures are not adopted for securing the proper use of lumber 
under certain circumstances. During recent years termites, or as 
they are commonly known, white ants, have destroyed or threatened 
to destroy, many wood buildings throughout a large part of the 
country. The opinion appears generally to prevail that termites 
are tropical insects, whereas they thrive in the temperate zone. The 
notion prevails also that there is no effective way to protect wooden 
buildings from their ravages, whereas the method of protection is 
simple, effective and inexpensive. 

Sometimes the thought has been advanced that the lumber indus- 
try is not interested in any measure or method of perpetuating or 
extending the period of wood’s usefulness. In other words, that 
theory is that the industry profits by the replacement of decayed 
wood more than from its preservation from decay. Of course the 
theory is false and any policy based upon it is shortsighted and 
destructive of the permanent interests of the industry. In practice 
sensible persons do not buy and use a material that does not last, 
particularly for homes and similar structures; and if they were dis- 
posed to do so, there are makers of competing materials keen enough 
to point out the fallacy of such purchases. 

When wood or any other material is used for a purpose or in a 
condition unsuited to the situation that material soon gets a black 
eye. Eventually, it is condemned for that use and the field is closed 





to it. All that is needed to protect wood houses from the ravages 
of termites is to insulate the wood part of the structures from: the 
earth; that is to use a foundation material like stone or cement 
high enough to prevent the termites from traveling from the earth 
across the intervening space to the wood. Certainly, so simple and 
so effective a measure should not be overlooked by any lumberman, 
building contractor or owner. But if it is overlooked and a com. 
munity gets the impression that there is no means of protecting q 
wood house from destruction by termites, the market for lumber ip 
that community is ruined. 

The case is much the same with respect to wood preservation, 
Unquestionably there are parts of many wooden structures that 
should be built of preservatively treated wood. There are everyday 
situations also in which untreated wood should not be used at all, if 
true economy is to be observed. It is to the interest of the lumber 
industry to know what these situations are and to provide treated 
wood for use in them. That is the truly far-sighted view of the 
matter. The time has come when the lumber industry must realize, 
and when, happily, it does in fact realize, that to prosper it must 
sell satisfaction in use when it sells wood, for in that way only can 
it build a permanent market for itself. No industry can thrive that 
must find a new market from day to day. Some change is inevit- 
able, but a large part of lumber’s present market can be held on the 
merits of the product if its proper use is secured. 





Relationship of Producer and Distributer 


OWADAYS it is a rare commodity indeed that holds for any 
length of time a monopoly of any market or use. Competi- 
tion and substitution permeate the entire commercial fabric. 

Though two articles of merchandise may not be exactly alike, they 
may so far resemble each other in appearance or utility as to per- 
mit the substitution of one for the other. In other words, they com- 
pete with each other for the favor of the user, or it may for the 
favor of the distributer. Sometimes, perhaps, mere prejudice may 
determine the choice made by user or distributer, but it is more 
likely to be honest opinion or at least personal interest or advan- 
tage. In any case the situation is one that requires tact and per- 
suasiveness on the part of the seller rather than compulsion or 
coercion. 

A sales policy that left out of consideration or failed to provide a 
method of local distribution could hardly succeed. In fact, many 
sales promotion programs that otherwise were excellent have been 
doomed to failure because the ultimate prospective buyer or user 
could not get the thing offered for sale. It is believed that there 
are few persons or business concerns attempting to sell building 
materials that do not recognize the necessity of stocking their prod- 
ucts with the retail lumber dealer as a preliminary to offering them 
to the public. This is necessary because the dealer has become the 
headquarters for building materials. It makes no difference how 
the idea of building or using building materials may originate in 
his mind, the prospective purchaser inevitably thinks of the lum- 
ber yard as the place to make his purchase. 

Every retailer occupies a strategic place in the chain of distribu- 
tion. He can help or hinder the distribution of building materials. 
He can play the proverbial “dog in the manger” or he can keep step 
with the march of progress, as he may choose. He can hardly be 
compelled to do anything, but he can generally be persuaded to do 
what is best for himself and best for the industry. In view of the 
rapid increase in the number and variety of building materials and 
the tendency of the lumberman to carry everything needed in build- 
ing, the retailer is confronted with a difficult problem in deciding 
what he will and will not carry. His choice may be expected to be 
determined largely by the merits of the merchandise offered and by 
the skill or lack of skill of those who seek his patronage. 

This matter of the relationship between lumber manufacturers 
and retailers was the subject of an interesting and informative 
address delivered by J. E. Hill, of Amarillo, Tex., president of the 
Lumberman’s Association of Texas, before the Southern Pine Asso- 
ciation last week. A resume of Mr. Hill’s address appears elsewhere 
in this issue. This dealer argued for the commercial independence 
of the retailer. He wants to maintain his own contacts with the 


buyers; to handle the stocks that in his opinion are best for his 
trade, and to conduct his business in a manner that best meets the 
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requirements of the community. He welcomes the help of manu- 
facturers and is desirous of working with them; nevertheless, he 
maintains that the relation should be one of friendly co-operation 
in achieving a common end. 


Getting the Public to Plant Trees 


NNOUNCEMENT has been made by forestry officials of 
A Indiana that a train known as the “Forest Tree Flyer” will 
be sent to a number of communities in the Hoosier State to 
distribute 230,000 young forest trees from the State nursery for 
spring planting. These trees already have been ordered by the peo- 
ple in various counties throughout the State, and in making deliv- 
ery advantage is being taken of the opportunity to impress upon 
the communities the fact that forestry is getting under way. 
Important though the distribution and planting of the young trees 
is as a measure of forestry, its significance is to be emphasized 
through exhibits of wood products to suggest to the people the inti- 
mate connection between tree growing and industrial development in 





as well as in other States, but the one reason that lies at the founda- 
tion of every reforestation program is economic. If trees are to be 
grown they must pay as a crop, and they can not be expected to pay 
unless wood is used. It is an essential part of every forestry pro- 
gram, therefore, to make plain the connection between tree growing 
and wood use. 

Another important feature of the “Forest Tree Flyer” special is 
the dispensing of information about forestry by agricultural agents 
and representatives. of the Forest Service. In many States, proba- 
bly including Indiana, tree growing may well be expected to assume 
an importance second only to agriculture. Both are methods of land 
use and the crop of trees differs from annual crops only in the 
length of time between planting and harvest. It will be an auspi- 
cious day for the cause of forestry when the people in general 
realize the part it may perform in converting otherwise useless 
land into an income producing enterprise. The special ‘Agricul- 
tural Train” has long been used in behalf of agriculture. It is to 
be hoped that Indiana is establishing a precedent in the ‘Forest 
Tree Flyer” for other States to follow as a means of creating and 





the State. There are many reasons for planting trees in Indiana 





sustaining interest in forestry. 





Now With the Red Book 


Willis F. Biederman, having resigned as man- 
ager of the National Lumber Manufacturers’ 
Credit Corporation, publisher of the Blue Book, 
has just associated himself with the Lumber- 
men’s Credit Associa- 
tion, publisher of the 
Red Book, which main- 
tains headquarters at 
608 South Dearborn 
Street, Chicago. The 
Blue Book was estab- 
lished more than 26 
years ago by the Na- 





W. F. BIEDERMAN, 
Chicago; 

Who Has Joined the 

Red Book Organization 





tional Lumber Manu- 
facturers’ Association 
and opened offices in 
St. Louis, Mo., Mr. 
Biederman being em- 
ployed as manager. 
Headquarters were con- 
tinued in St. Louis until 1923, when they were 
moved to Chicago, Mr. Biederman continuing 
as manager until his resignation in January of 
this year. Prior to his connection with the 
Blue Book, Mr. Biederman had twelve years’ 
experience in the credit agency line, first with 
the John W. Ealy Co. and later with the Foster 
Lumber Mercantile Agency, both of Chicago. 


Freight Loadings Show Increase 


Wasuincton, D. C., April 3.—Loading of 
revenue freight for. the week ended March 23 
totaled 960,698 cars, the car service division of 
the American Railway Association announced 
today. This was an increase of 3,238 cars above 
the preceding week this year, with increases 
being reported in the loading of live stock, for- 
est products, merchandise less than carload lot 
freight and miscellaneous freight. All other 
commodities, however, reported decreases. 
Compared with the corresponding week last 
year, loading of revenue freight for the week 
was an increase of 10,504 cars, but a reduction 
of sae cars under the corresponding week 
in 1927, 

Coal loading totaled 138,579 cars, a decrease 
of 18,544 cars below the same week in 1928 and 
67,807 cars below the same period two years 
ago. 

Grain and grain products loading amounted 
to 42,071 cars, a décrease of 4,546 cars below 
the same week in 1928 but 5,114 cars above the 
same week in 1927. In the western districts 
alone, grain and grain products loading totaled 
28,655 cars, a decrease of 3,373 cars below the 
Same “yeek in 1928, 








Live stock loading amounted to 26,050 cars, a 
decrease of 1,958 cars under the same week in 
1928 and 1,047 cars under the same week in 
1927. In the western districts alone, live stock 
loading totaled 20,542 cars, a decrease of 1,169 
cars under the same week in 1928. 

Forest products loading amounted to 68,467 
cars, 675 cars below the same week in 1928 and 
2,426 cars below the same week in 1927. 





Good Fellowship Movement 


[Special telegram to AMERICAN LuMBERMAN] 


Houston, Tex., April 4—John E. Hill, of 
Amarillo, president of the Lumbermen’s Asso- 
ciation of Texas, told Houston lumbermen in 
their fellowship meeting Thursday night that 
Houstonians had gone further with their good 
fellowship movement than the lumbermen of 
any other section of the State. And lumber- 
men of Texas, he added, had gone further in 
that respect than the lumbermen of any other 
part of the United States. He predicted the 
movement would spread. 


A. Silverberg, of the Silverberg Lumber Co., 
admonished the young men of the industry to 
be patient and attentive to business, saying they 
would be rewarded in time with help from es- 
tablished lumbermen. He said his business was 
made possible thréugh the helpfulness of other 
lumbermen. 

The dialogue between Joe Huggins and Wade 
Clark treated in burlesque certain prevalent 
business practices. 

C. B. Walker talked on harmonious co-oper- 
ation. 

Scott Matthews was entertainment chairman 
and Roy Phillips toastmaster. 


Wood Utilization Chairman 


[Special telegram to AMERICAN LUMBERMAN] 


Wasuinecton, D. C., April 3.—Secretary of 
Commerce Lamont today accepted the chair- 
manship of the National Committee on Wood 
Utilization. Major R. Y. Stuart, chief of the 
Forest Service, some time ago succeeded Col. 
William B. Greeley as vice chairman. In ac- 
cepting, Secretary Lamont said: 

The achievements of the National Commit- 
tee on Wood Utilization, organized and de- 
veloped by President Hoover, constitute an 
outstanding example of what can be accom- 
plished through the co-operation of industry 
with the Government. I am keenly interested 
in the activities and accomplishments of the 
committee and shall be glad to do anything I 
can to promote its continued success. 


Secretary Lamont will deliver the opening 
address at the annual meeting of the commit- 
tee April 29. 


May Open New Field for Pine 


DELAWARE, Onto, April 1—The beginning 
of a series of experiments designed to perfect 
a pre-treatment of the wood of the longleaf 
southern pine which will make possible wider 
use of the wood for the manufacture of paper, 
was announced here by Dr. Harry F. Lewis, 
professor of chemistry at Ohio Wesleyan Uni- 
versity. The project will be carried on by the 
department of chemistry at Ohio Wesleyan 
in co-operation with the Forest Products 
Laboratory at Madison, Wis. Success of the 
project, Dr. Lewis points out, would open a 
new field for the marketing of the vast growth 
of longleaf yellow pine in the southeastern 
United States. 





Orders Gain on Production 


[Special telegram to AMERICAN LUMBERMAN] 

Wasuincton, D. C., April 4—Five hundred and twenty-five softwood mills of eight 
associations with normal production of 325,583,000 feet, gave actual production during week 
ended March 30 as 104 percent, shipments 115 percent and orders 122 percent of normal pro- 
duction. Their shipments were 110 percent and their orders 117 percent of actual produc- 
tion. This week’s figures.for normal and actual production, shipments and orders follow: 








No.of Normal Actual 

SorTrwoops— Mills Output Output Shipments Orders 
Southern Pine Association............eee00. 149 75,736,000 66,244,000 78,174,000 81,677,000 
West Coast Lumbermen’s Association.....205 172,945,000 190,392,000 202,821,000 219,666,000 
Western Pine Mfrs. Association.......... 34 29,397,000 34,211,000 35,326,000 40,058,000 
Calif. White & Sugar Pine Mfrs. Assn.... 18 16,704,000 20,632,000 23,816,000 21,090,000 
California Redwood Association.......... 13 7,729,000 7,386,000 8,011,000 8,568,000 
North Carolina Pine Association........... 70 12,020,000 11,374,000 11,729,000 12,240,000 
Northern Pine Mfrs. Association.......... 9 6,226,000 3,833,000 8,816,000 7,159,000 
Northern Hemlock & Hardwood Mfrs. Assn. 27 4,826,000 3,703,000 4,106,000 5,319,000 

SORE, GOTCWOGE. 6 cc cect se ccaecesevacees 525 325,583,000 337,775,000 372,799,000 395,777,000 

HarDwoops— 
Northern Hemlock & Hardwood Mfrs. Assn, 427 10,595,000 10,066,000 7,164,000 7,567,000 
Hardwood Manufacturers’ Institute........ 305¢ 47,344,000 35,890,000 44,823,000 41,084,000 

Totals, hardwoods. ....cccccccccccccccer 34%t 57,939,000 45,956,000 51,987,000 48,651,000 


Northern Hemlock & Hardwood figures are for week ended March 23, and production is log 


converted to lumber scale. 


¢Northern Hemlock units represent daily capacity of 35,000 feet; those of Hardwood Institute 


a capacity of 30,000 feet. 
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Plans for Lumber Scow 


I want a book that will tell how to build a 
scow boat suitable for moving lumber and logs 
across a small lake.—INQuIRY No. 2,289. 


[This inquiry comes from a lumberman in 


New York state. It is possible that among 
the readers of the AMERICAN LUMBERMAN are 
persons with experience in building scows of 
this kind who will be glad to supply plans 
used in such construction, for the benefit of 
this inquirer whose name will be furnished on 
request.— EpiTor. } 


Nos. 1 and 2 Lath with Merchantable 


I am wondering if you would put this 
query in your Query and Comment column. 

First—What percentage of No. 1 and No. 2 
lath are allowed in a bundle of merchantable 
lath, preferably merchantable balsam lath; can 
there be any poorer than in No. 2, and what 
percent? My understanding was a merchantable 
grade took all of the Nos. 1 and 2 in a reason- 
ably good run of bolts. Are any other allowed 
lower than a No. 2 grade? I see by the grad- 
ing rules there can be 10 percent off grade 
permissible in other grades of lath for rapidity 
of grading. 

Second—aA shipment of lath was made Aug. 9, 
1928, and on Jan. 28, 1929, I got a letter stating 
there was a complaint as to grade of this car. 
What is your opinion as to the time for making 
a complaint? 

I would like to see some comments on this. 1 
believe it would be interesting to others. I am 
always very much interested in your Query and 
Comment pages.—INQuiry No. 2,270. 

[These questions are asked by a northern 
manufacturer of lumber, lath and other forest 
products. Some correspondence has passed be- 
tween this inquirer and the editor regarding 
the matter of lath grading. In a later letter 
this inquirer says regarding the question of 
lath grades: “I had none particularly in mind, 
as | always thought all grading rules were 
more or less the same. But since you have 
called my attention to it I have referred to the 
contract, and they are to be ‘graded according 
to Wisconsin Valley Association Inspection.’ ” 
He says further, “I know I wrote you on this 
same point last year, and carefully studied the 
rules you sent me, but in none of the different 
rules I have ever seen have merchantable lath 
rules been listed. What’s the idea of a big 
well known company contracting under old, 
out-of-date grading rules? I shall certainly 
appreciate any information on this point: What 
is a reasonable percentage of Nos. 1 and 2 
lath in a bundle of merchantable lath and is 
any other grade below a No. 2 allowed in the 
bundle of 50? These lath were sawed from 
bolt lumber, not slabs.” 

Referring again in this later letter to the 
matter of complaint on a shipment of lath, 
this correspondent says: 

“As to a reasonable time in which to make 
complaints, I see you quite agree with me. I 
still feel there is something else wrong some- 
where, but just by writing I can’t find out what 
it is. Possibly you could tell me what to do 
to collect without the subsequent loss of a 
forced collection. I shipped a car of mer- 
chgntable balsam on Aug. 9, 1928. Apparently 
there was at that time no complaint, for noth- 
ing was ever mentioned and I received my pay 
for the car. Then I filled an order for the 
same concern for two cars of the hardwood 
lath which went out Nov. 5 and 15. These 
last two cars also must have been satisfactory, 
so far as I know, for they were unloaded and 
I heard of no complaint. But after I thought 


I had given plenty of time and asked for pay- 
ment on the hardwood cars, they brought in 
the complaint on the car of ba!sam. They want 
a difference allowed of $1 per thousand, and 
I feel that I can not do this as I have already 
taken a reduction on the hardwood. I feel that 





they have not lived up to the contract, and I 
have certainly tried to be lenient and work 
with them.” 

{Ordinarily, a purchaser would hardly be 
justified in withholding payment on a shipment 
of hardwood lath in November on account of 
defects in a carload of balsam lath shipped in 
August and already paid for. Even if the 
second shipment were not involved at all, the 
length of time elapsed between receipt of the 
shipment of balsam lath and the making of 
the complaint appears to be unreasonable. 

With respect to the grading rules, it can 
only be said that the seller had the option of 
accepting or refusing the order if he was dis- 
satisfied with the stipulation with respect to 
the rules by which the lath were to be graded. 

This inquiry and the comment made by the 
inquirer are published with a view to illustrat- 
ing the complications that sometimes come 
about and affording readers opportunity to 
comment and express their views.—EbirTor.] 


Information on Lotal Credit Bureaus 


Have you any information on community 
clubs or associations and on small community 
credit rating bureaus?—INQuIRY No. 2,291. 


[This inquiry comes from a Wisconsin lum- 
ber company. It is assumed that what is 
wanted is details regarding the organization 
and operation of merchants’ credit bureaus 
such as are known to be in existence through- 
out the country. Readers are therefore invited 
to send in information along this line for the 
benefit of this inquirer and others.—EbiTor. ] 


Steady Supply of Ironwood Wanted 


We have an inquiry for ironwood in pieces 
22 feet long and 10 inches wide by 1% inch 
thick. We should like to be put into communi- 
cation with firms that can supply this materia], 
We should like at this time about six pieces of 
the dimensions named and should like to estab- 
lish a connection with a continuous source of 
supply.—INQuIRY No. 2,287. 


[This inquiry comes from a wholesale lum- 
ber dealer in Canada. The name of the 
inquirer will be furnished to persons interested 
in supplying the material asked for.—Epitor,] 


Methods of Paying Retail Salesmen 


We are employing outside salesmen in our 
retail yard and are interested in a plan where- 
by these salesmen might work on a salary and 
commission. We are wondering whether you 
may have in your possession some information 
as to what is being paid in the way of salary 
and commission or bonus for retail yard solici- 
tors or salesmen. Any information you may be 
able to furnish will be greatly appreciated.— 
INQUIRY No. 2,288. 


[This inquiry comes from a Wisconsin retail 
lumber concern. In view of the fact that the 
employment of outside salesmen by retail lum- 
ber yards is on the increase, the question here 
raised is an interesting one. Lumbermen em- 
ploying retail salesmen are invited to give par- 
ticulars of their methods as well as their views 
regarding the advantages of different methods 
of employing and compensating salesmen.— 
Epitor. } 
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An extensive sawmill, furni- 
ture factory and dry house are 
to be erected at once at Evans- 
ville, Ind, it is said. This 
new establishment will give 
employment to about 200 
skilled workmen. It is expected 
the rolling mills at Evansville 
will soon be started up. 


* * * 


Pack, Wood & Co.’s_ new 
dock at Oscoda is finished. It 
affords piling room for 3,500,- 
000 feet of lumber. Two shore 
trams 700 feet long have been 
built for piling lumber to be 
seasoned before shipping. 


* * * 


The Advocate of Jenny, Wis., 
points out the advantages of 
Jenny as a point for manu- 
facturing lumber. “There are 
at the present time several 
thousand millions of feet of 
pine timber standing tributary 
to the Wisconsin River north 
of here. The timber at pres- 
ent is valueless for the reason 
that there are not enough 
manufacturing establishments 
on the river to work up the 
timber as fast as it should be 
to protect it from the ele- 
ments. There are but two 
places on the river where men 
of moderate capital can suc- 
cessfully manufacture lumber; 





in fact at the present time 
there is but one—Wausau. 
. . « There is no question but 
that there are better booming 
facilities at Jenny than at 
Wausau. Mill sites can be 
got here for a nominal sum.” 


* * * 


On the 20th of last month 
200 logs were sawed into lum- 
ber at Smyth & Seale’s “Eagle 
Mill” at Beaumont, Texas, 
which made 48,764 feet of lum- 
ber. This is the largest num- 
ber of logs we have heard of 
being sawed in a single day by 
any mill in that section of the 
country, and the largest num- 
ber of feet sawed in one day 
by any mill running but one 
circular saw. 


* * * 


The wooded country of east- 
ern Texas yields a rich variety 
of useful woods—yellow pine, 
cypress, red and white oak, 
live oak, hickory, pecan and 
cedar predominating. The 
Trinity, Sabine, Neches, Ange- 
lina, San Jacinto and other 
rivers afford rafting facilities 
and water power at times, al- 
though water is an uncertain 
commodity in the State and 
nearly all mills have steam en- 
gines. A new road will soon 
bisect the lumber district 











springing from Denison, near 
the Red River and traversing 
the State to Sabine Pass, 
which is 60 miles east of Gal- 
veston. 

* * * 


There were exported from 
Orange by water during the 
season 5,550,000 feet of lumber 
and 16,000,000 shingles, worth 
$88,400, making a total of $1,- 
349,691 as the money value of 
the lumber produced in Texas 
during the year. 

* * * 

The Belleville (Ont.) On- 
tario says: “It is quite evident 
that the sawmillers up stream 


still throw their refuse into the | 


river as large quantities of 
sawdust in a state of fermen- 
tation are daily turned up by 
the wheels of the steamers. 
Mr. Wilkin, the local fishery 
officer, has at different times 
enforced the law against of- 
fending mill-owners, and he 
will be obliged to proceed 
against them once more, as the 
sawdust is rapidly filling up 
the channel near the Grand 
Junction wharf.” 


s/s ¢ 
The Eau Claire Lumber Co.'s 
three mills are cutting 2,000,- 
000 feet of lumber per week 
with proportionate quantities 

of lath and shingles. 
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Southern Pine Bookings Are Heavily in Excess of Cut 


Average orders for southern pine made a further gain 
in the week ended March 29 and were 23.3 percent above 
the output, which recovered from 83 to 87.5 percent of 
normal. Unfilled orders increased to an average of 1,597,- 
000 feet a unit, while there was a further reduction in mill 
stocks. Eastern demand has continued rather slow, and 
southern has been handicapped by recent rains, but a 
good many more inquiries and orders are now coming from 
the middle West and North. There is reported to be con- 
siderable resistance to price advances, but it is believed 
that there will be much larger placements in the next week 
or two. There is a lot of farm building and improvements 
being undertaken in southern pine territory, while stocks 
of rural yards are low. 


Carolina Pine and Georgia Roofer Demand Improving 


There are signs of greater activity in the North Caro- 
lina pine market, as building has been stimulated by good 
weather and the retail yards are ordering more mixed cars 
for sorting up their stocks. Trade in box lumber, how- 
ever, continues slow. While B&better 1x6-inch averaged 
$46.95 in January and $46.40 in February, during the two 
weeks ended March 30 it sold at $47.45. No. 2 box, 1x6- 
inch, sold in January at $24.55, in February at $24.22 and 
in the last two weeks of March at $23. Mills generally 
are expecting advances, as they report little surplus stock, 
shipments during the first 12 weeks of the year having 
amounted to 93 percent of the cut, and unfilled orders on 
March 23 amounted to 22 days’ average production. Pros- 
pects for southern business are considered good, but north- 
ern and eastern demand is somewhat slow in starting up. 

Inquiries for Georgia roofers have recently been more 
plentiful, but not a great deal of business is coming from 
the North and East. The producers believe that mill and 
village construction in Georgia and Alabama will result 
in a local demand that will absorb a large part of this 
year’s cut. Production has not been interfered with much 
by rains and floods in the last week or two, but is well 
below normal. The 6-inch recently sold at $20.65, Georgia 
main line rate, compared with a February average of 
$21.19 and a January average of $20.75; nor have prices 
of 8- and 10-inch improved, but 12-inch are stronger. 


Northern Pine and Hemlock Quotations Are Strong 


Good demand for northern pine, amounting to more 
than double the production in each of the two weeks ended 
March 23, has enabled the mills to advance their prices. 
In dimension, 2x10- and 12-inch, 16-foot and up, have been 
marked up; all No. 1 board items have advanced $2, in No. 
2 the 8- and 12-inch and in No. 3 the 12-inch have gone 
up $1, and in 4- to 6-inch fencing the No. 1 has advanced 
$3 and the No. 2, $1. The mills on March 23 had un- 
filled orders equivalent to 41 days’ production, and their 
stocks are low, as shipments for the first 12 weeks of the 
year have been practically double the production. The 
cut since the first of the year has been only 60 percent of 
normal, compared with 107 percent in the corresponding 
period of last year. In the middle West, both retail and 
industrial sales are good, and in the eastern market less 
severe competition from the western pines is helping main- 
tain a strong tone in quotations. 

Sales of northern hemlock have averaged a little less in 
the last fortnight than in the one preceding it, but good 
weather in Wisconsin and Michigan is stimulating demand 
from rural yards and resort sections. Stocks on March 1, 
as reported by identical mills, were 12 percent less than on 


Lumber Statistics Appear on Pages 49 to 51 and 57; Market Prices and Reports on Pages 75 to 80 


the corresponding date last year, and 45 percent of the 
amount on hand this year was green. Unfilled orders on 
March 23 equalled 23 days’ average production. Quota- 
tions are holding firm at the advance of March 1. 


Redwood Mills Have Good Files; Cypress More Active 


Demand for southern red cypress has been showing con- 
siderable improvement. There continues a good demand 
for tank stock, and all the thicker material is selling about 
as fast as the mills can ship it, as they have succeeded in 
avoiding the cutting of low grades in thick material. All 
industrial items are moving better, including’ box and 
pecky. The surplus of 4/4 shop has been absorbed, and 
No. 1 is now bringing better prices. The higher grades 
are not as active as the lower, and 4&5/4 clear heart, A 
and B finish are still rather slow. Florida trade is dull, and 
most of the business is coming from the North and East, 
with improved inquiry indicating larger sales. 

California redwood production has averaged only 89 
percent or normal during the first 12 weeks of the year, 
compared with 113 percent in the corresponding period of 
last year. This year’s sales have exceeded the cut by 9 


percent, and as shipments-have been 2 percent below the ~ 


cut, order files on March 23 amounted to 23 days’ average 
output. Foreign and southern California business has re- 
cently been somewhat slow, but there is a good volume 
moving to northern California and eastern markets. 


West Coast Bookings Are Gaining on the Production 


Although West Coast production increased from 78.5 
percent of normal the preceding week to 80 percent in the 
week ended March 30, orders last week exceeded the out- 
put by 15.4 percent, compared with an excess of 9.4 percent 
the week before. Production of 112 identical mills gained 
7 percent and orders gained 14 percent. The proportions 
of total orders from different sources were practically the 
same as in the preceding week: Rail, 41; domestic cargo, 
34, export, 19, and local, 6—domestic cargo taking 1 per- 
cent more and foreign 1 percent less. California business 
appears to be gaining, as it was practically equal to 
Atlantic coast during the week ended March 16. Total 
shipments last week were again less than production, and 
the mills are adding to order files, so are in very strong 
position at a time of year when yards feel the need of 
replenishment assortments. Comparison of Portland sales 
prices on a few items the first of the year and on April 1 
will indicate the strength of the market: No. 1 dimension, 
2x4-inch, 12-foot, $17 and $19.25; No. 1 boards, 1x8-inch, 
$17.75 and $18.75; B&better drop siding, $32.50 and $35.25. 


Hardwood Demand Improving; Mill Stocks Are Low 


Recent reports agree that demand for hardwoods is ex- 
panding, the automobile industry continuing the leading 
buyer, while the furniture industry and the railroads have 
recently been taking larger amounts, and there has been 
some improvement in sales to building trades interests. 
Radio cabinet makers are active buyers, and miscellaneous 
industrial users are being heard from more frequently. 
Many Appalachian mills have been unable to ship recently, 
as a result of recent rains and floods, and southern mills 
are still badly handicapped. Some southern mills have 
been shipping heavily to get their stock out of the way of 
floods, but most of the plants in the South are so short of 
logs that a further curtailment in output is inevitable. 
Stocks of identical northern mills were 11 percent lower 
March 1 than on the same date last year, and there has 
been considerable reduction in southern stocks, shipments 
since January 1 having exceeded the cut by 7 percent. 
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Varied Activities at Sout 


Lookout Station in Tree 


Cottece Sration, Tex., April 1—An eco- 
nomical method of providing a temporary 
lookout point has been developed by Capt. H. 
J. Eberly, chief of the division of forest pro- 
tection of the Texas forest service. The 
lookout cab, according 
to Director E. O. 
Siecke, of that service, 
is attached to the side 
of a large virgin long- 
leaf pine tree, 70 feet 
from the ground. A 
specially designed metal 
ladder permits the look- 
out man easy ascent 
and descent. It is in- 
teresting to note that 
the erection of the cab 
and the placement of 
the ladder were accom- 
plished without a limb 
being cut or a single 
nail being driven into 
the tree. Three heavy 
guy wires fitted with 
large turnbuckles help 
steady the tree on windy 
days. The cab is 
equipped with a map 
table and fire finder for 
accurately locating the 
fires discovered. There 
is also a telephone for 
the use of the lookout 
man in promptly re- 
porting fires to the fire 
suppression force. 

Three members of 
the division of forest 
protection constructed 
this cab in four days’ 
time, while the cost of 
the steel ladders and all 
construction mater ial 
Tree Station Used by amounted to a trifle 

Texas Foresters less than $100. The 

tree was donated for 
this special use by the Kirby Lumber Co. and 
is located near Bronson, in Sabine County. 


May Barge Lumber Up River 


LovuisviLte, Ky., April 2—Demand for cov- 
ered barges for towing merchandise on the 
Ohio River has increased to such an extent 
that the American Barge Line Co. is now 
having a number of its deck barges covered, 
a third barge having left the Howard Ship- 
yards, at Jeffersonville, Ind., last week after 
being roofed. The impression here is that it 
will not be long before much lumber is moved 
up the Mississippi and Ohio rivers from the 
Delta country, by barges that are now return- 
ing empty after taking steel south from Pitts- 
burgh. A very reasonable rate could be had 
on the upriver trip. 


Schools for Foresters 


ATLANTA, Ga., April 1—A movement set on 
foot by the Georgia forest service and the 
State vocational school board for the training 
of vocational foresters is looked upon as 
having great possibilities in promoting for- 
estry interests in the State. The project calls 
for 100 school forests in connection with as 
many vocational schools of the State. On 
these forest tracts, ten acres or more in area, 
the practice of forestry is to be demonstrated, 
including fire protection, reforestation, thin- 
ning, tree identification, estimation of standing 
timber, wood uses etc. Nurseries for growing 
seedlings and reforesting old fields will be a 
part of the work to be done. 

In addition to teaching and demonstrating 
the primary principles and practice of for- 


estry, the plans of the project call for summer 
forestry camps to be attended by students do- 
ing the best work in forestry in these schools. 
The expenses of the camps are to be paid in 
the form of scholarships. In these camps, 
more advanced instruction will be given with 
emphasis on practical work in the forest, at 
sawmills, turpentine camps and the like. Two 
sessions of summer work are to lead to a cer- 
tificate as vocational forester which will rec- 
ommend the holder as fitted for one or more 
of the following positions: Timber cruiser, fire 
warden, log and lumber inspector, superintend- 
ent of logging, manager of turpentine opera- 
tions, forest ranger, and any other non-tech- 
nical forestry work. 


Secures Amendment to Lien Law 


Huntincton, W. Va., April 1.—Through 
the activity of the West Virginia Lumber & 
Builders’ Supply Dealers’ Association, the suc- 
cessful passage of an amendment to the me- 
chanics’ lien law was negotiated at the 1929 
session of the State legislature. The amend- 
ment changes a section of the code relating 
particularly to the bonds given by contractors 
on public work. Heretofore the contractors 
gave bonds which were not sufficiently protec- 
tive of the material men’s interests, and hun- 
dreds of thousands of dollars have been lost 
to dealers in the past. Under the new amend- 
ment, a surety upon the bond required from 
the contractor must be some_ incorporated 
bonding or surety company, thus relieving the 
situation arising from a personal surety. The 
contractor, however, is allowed the option of 
giving a cash bond. 


State Purchasing Agent Resigns 


Loutsvitte, Ky., April 1—E. E. Shannon, 
of Frankfort, Ky., since 1926 State purchas- 
ing agent in charge of buying for . Kentucky 
all classes of material for every use, resigned 
March 30. He was the first state buyer, and 
the only one under the legislative act of 1926. 
His successor has not been appointed. It is 
claimed that this method of buying has re- 
sulted in large savings to the State, and has 
stopped a lot of buying on a friendship basis. 
Under the new law, the State absolutely re- 
fuses to pay any bills for material furnished 
without a properly written requisition and or- 
der, coming through the purchasing commis- 
sion channel. Some concerns which have care- 
lessly supplied material, on orders of depart- 
ment heads, have lost their material. 


(s@@aaeaeeanaeaana: 


Assumes Charge of Richmond Plant 


RicHmonp, Va., April 1—Announcement has 
been made that C. C. Jones, of Jacksonville, 
Fla., has acquired an interest in the Richmond 
Lumber Co. (Inc.) and assumed active charge 
of the business of the firm as general manager. 

Mr. Jones has been engaged in the lumber 
business at Jacksonville for the last sixteen 
years and also operated lumber yards at West 
Palm Beach and Miami. 

In Jacksonville he was a charter member of 
the Civitan Club, a member of, the Rotary 
Club, first president of the Lumbermen’s Club, 
a director in the Florida Lumber & Millwork 
Association and a member of the Jacksonville 
Chamber of Commerce, besides being active in 
other civic affairs. Mr. Jones recently dis- 
posed of his interests in Florida and after in- 
vestigating the advantages of several southern 
cities he became so much impressed with the 
great industrial future of Richmond that he 
decided to locate here and make this his future 
home. 

The entire administrative and executive or- 
ganization of the Richmond Lumber Co. will 
hereafter be located at Fourth and Stockton 
streets, where its yards, warehouses and wood- 
working plant are situated. 


i 


hern Centers 


Sawmills Forced to Close 


Jackson, Miss., April 1.—Several sawmills 
in Greene County were forced to close lag 
week, due to a scarcity of logs caused by the 
loggers being unable to get in the flooded 
swamps. The veneer mill at Leakesville has 
been shut down for nearly two weeks, and it 
was thought at least two more weeks would 
elapse before the mill could start up, on ac. 
count of heavy rains. 

The operation of the Gulf States Creosoting 
Co. in Jackson, which plant was recently built, 
is seriously hindered by flood water of the 
Pearl River. The company has found it nec- 
essary to build levies around its plant. Boats 
are used to get to the general office, as all 
roads leading to the plant are closed. It has 
also become necessary for the company to run 
a car over its own railroad in order to get 
its employees to and from work. 

The sawmill of M. L. McDonald, located in 
Rankin County, just across Pearl River from 
Jackson, has been compelled to close down on 
account of the high water. The boiler room 
and planing mill are completely submerged, 
forcing the mill to close down until the water 
recedes. 


Date for Georgia Forest Fair 


AtLanta, Ga., April 2.—The second annual 
Georgia Forest Fair is to be held at Valdosta, 
Nov. 20, 21, 22; these dates having recently 
been agreed upon and announced now to avoid 
conflict with other fairs and conventions. The 
first State forest fair, held last year at Way- 
cross was such a great success that the Georgia 
forest service has been encouraged to make it 
an annual event. Forest utilization will be fea- 
tured in the exhibits, also forest management 
demonstrations are to be conducted daily in 
nearby forests showing proper methods of fire 
fighting, forest thinning and turpentining. 




















ee 


In making some 2x10 threshold stock for the 
New England market, the planer operator in 
the mill of the Sumter Lumber Co., at Electric 
Mills, Miss., manufacturer of “Nearwhite” soft 
shortleaf yellow pine, discovered two bullets 
which had been shot into the tree from which 
the stock came, evidently during Civil War 
times. E. H. McGill, sales manager for the 
Sumter company, sent a piece of this threshold 
stock with the parts of bullets in it to the 
AMERICAN LUMBERMAN. He says that through 
calculation by means of the annual rings this 
tree was 60 to 65 years younger when the bul- 
lets were embedded in it than at the time tt 
was cut. 
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Others Seek Solution of Chain 


The Retail Druggist, March, 1929 


A manufacturer says: “We have started 
out on a deliberate campaign to induce our 
dealers to sell our nationally advertised line 
on a no-profit basis. The product costs the 
dealer 65 cents; he sells it for 70 cents, 
thus sacrificing not only substantially all his 
gross margin, but most of his overhead sell- 
ing cost as well. The purpose of this radical 
step is to enable the dealer to have an all- 
the-year sale; to give him something to cre- 
ate in his store a perpetual price atmosphere 
similar to that had by the chains through 
their intelligent use of the so-called loss 
leader system. Our theory (and it is really 
more than a theory, having already been 
successfully proved by a large number of 
dealers) is that a well-advertised high-grade 
article will create more store good-will than 
can be produced by an unadvertised, medium 
grade article; that people will readily pay 
2 cents more (the difference between chain’s 
price and the one we recommend) for the 
former.” 


The Furniture Journal, March, 1929 


Twenty-two individual furniture stores 
throughout the South have declared war on 
the chain stores and are opening what may 
develop into one of the greatest trade battles 
in the furniture industry. The membership 
of the organization, now numbering 22 
stores, may be increased to include two 
score or more, it is understood. The corpo- 
ration may include one member from every 
city of 25,000 or more population in the 
South. All member firms are to pool their 
buying power, experience, merchandising 
ability and other advantages and at the 
same time retain the advantage of local and 
individual ownership and personnel. 


The International Confectioner, March, 1929 


The Sunrise County Candy Co., says: 
“Jobbers and retailers are squeezed down 
tighter and tighter on the margin of profit 
and are told that the turnover and volume 
created by the advertising will let them out. 
That is true to some extent. Then along 
come the chain stores, who, with the manu- 
facturers’ assistance, carry off the volume 
and the turnover. Too many are watching 
the development of the chain store, as the 
bird watches the maneuvers of a snake, so 
that they are charmed and robbed of the 
power of thought and action and simply 
stand still as if their doom were inevitable. 
We would like to see that spell broken and 
see jobbers and retailers awaken to the fact 
that the means of their salvation lies within 
their grasp. It is never too late to start, 
as the successful man will tell you, and if 
we can only get enough friends together we 
shall be on the road and show some of the 
scoffers that we are at least in earnest.” 


American Druggist, February, 1929 


Murray Breese says that “Independents 
can form chains if they keep their eyes on 
the ball,” continuing: “Quite a few inde- 
pendent druggists have been experimenting 
with chain methods for themselves. In some 
parts of the country they have actually 
formed chains and it would not be unlikely 
for some of them to take advantage before 
long of the public’s willingness to purchase 
chain stocks. But before this happens, these 
independents must face one insurmountable 
fact—they can’t win if they’re organized 
solely to fight the existing chains. Too 
many druggists are thinking of forming 


chains of their own for battle rather than 
for service. It is a mistaken viewpoint. If 
groups of retailers want to form chains, by 
all means“let them. But they should first 
convince themselves that in so doing they 
are adopting the best means to meet an eco- 
nomic demand. They should remember that 
the most successful chains in the industry 
have been organized to sell, systematized to 
serve. That is the secret of their success— 
not fighting. ” 


Manufacturers’ Record, March 21, 1929 


The Department of Agriculture, Washing- 
ton, D. C., estimates that there was a farm 
population of 27,510,000 persons on Jan. 1, 
1929, as compared with the peak of 32,000,- 
000 persons in 1909. Despite improved agri- 
cultural conditions the estimated farm popu- 
lation on Jan. 1, 1929 showed a decrease as 
compared wth 27,699,000 on Jan. 1, 1928. 
This is the way the department estimates it: 








Farm Population Jan. 1, 1928..... 27,699,000 
rae 643,000 
Arrivals from cities, etc.1,362,000 2,005,000 
29,704,000 
POET r Cr rrr 234,000 
Departures to cities, etc.1,960,000 2,194,000 
Farm Population Jan. 1, 1929..... 27,510,000 


Hardware Age, March 28, 1929 


Quoting a chain store executive: “The 
average independent merchant with whom 
we compete thinks only of the lower prices 
at which we can buy. In his frenzied efforts 
to overcome that edge we have on him, he 
overlooked the really important factor that 
gives us our biggest advantage. That factor 
is turnover. Taking the year round, we do 
not buy much lower than the average shrewd 
independent retailer; but where we get the 
edge on him is in turning our stock about 
twice as fast as he turns his. That extra 
stock turnover we get compensates for the 
advantages the independent merchant has 
in being among his own people.” 





Sanitary & Heating Engineering, March 15, 1929 


What is the object of doing business? 
There is only one answer to that, profit. 
Customers are not profitable simply because 
they are customers. One wholesaler who 
checked up on that basis found that over 40 
percent of the customers on his books paid 
him no profit. Likewise, that many of the 
items in his stock were dead. He cut them 
out, restricted his selling territory and re- 
duced his volume, but found that he had 
added substantially to his profits. He was 
making more by doing less business. There 
is a valuable lesson in that for the contrac- 
tor as well as the wholesaler. 


Nation’s Business, March, 1929 


Probably the greatest advantage of the 
mail order branches and the chain stores 
lies in the fact that the local managers, 
who are the local retailers’ competitors, de- 
vote practically all of their time to selling. 
The chain stores’ goods are marked up sci- 
entifically and the business is obtained largely 
because the public has been trained to be- 
lieve in “loss leaders.” But the intelligent 
independent dealer can combat this phase of 
the competition. If he will reform his busi- 
ness practices, he can offer similar attrac- 
tive prices and he can furnish identical in- 
ducements in the way of clean, inviting 
stores and attractive displays and advertis- 
ing. 


Store Problem 


Editorial, in Tires, March, 1929 


Mail order buying was and is waning. 
That necessitated the expenditure of untold 
millions for Sears, Roebuck to establish big 
retail stores throughout the country, and 
Montgomery Ward is following suit. Some 
200 retail stores will be established each 
year, until they have a store in every city 
of the United States of 5,000 population or 
over. If these organizations have the vision, 
foresight and confidence to provide for the 
new contingencies to spend such huge sums, 
isn’t it reasonable that tire merchants under 
existing conditions should prepare for the 
new order of things by providing bigger 
and better service stations, wherein diversi- 
fied service can be given on a profitable 
basis, and by the very nature of such serv- 
ice, in turn increase merchandise sales? It 
is a notable fact that chain store organiza- 
tions’ sales are growing, and the new 
branches being established are being located 
OUT of the congested districts, where tre- 
mendous parking spaces are available. 


Editorial, Bakers’ Review, March, 1929 


Bakers have been advised repeatedly not 
to be influenced by the prices charged by 
chain stores for their bread. The opinion 
has been expressed again and again that 
most chain stores use bread as a leader to 
get the public into their stores, and even 
if they lost money on the sale of bread 
they would make it up on other products. 
That this idea seems to have been the cor- 
rect analysis of the situation is substan- 
tiated by the following statement made by 
W. J. Baxter, director of research, Chain 
Stores Research Bureau, in a recent address: 
“* * * The chain store believes that its 
first duty is to get the customer into the 
store * * * To me there isn’t any ques- 
tion as to the advisability of any retail 
store if it can sell some nationally known 
product at cost to get the crowd. * * * 
A consumer will go to a grocery store and 
she is willing to pay 55 cents for steak, 
whereas it might be sold for 52 or 50 cents 
elsewhere, if she at the same time can pur- 
chase Campbell’s soups or some other pack- 
age goods at cost. * * * Scientific retail- 
ing means studying the blind articles in the 
store and selling them at full prices. But 
what we call open articles, the ones that 
the consumer can go from store to store 
and compare, selling them at low prices.” 


National Butcher, March 20, 1929 


Chain store sales for 1928 will aggregate 
7,046,675,000 it was revealed by the Chain 
Store Research Bureau. This represents a 
per capita average of $60, or an increase of 
from 4 percent to 17.6 percent of all retail 
sales from 1920 to date. .Increase over the 
1927 sales record of $5,925,000,000 averaged 
19.1 percent, or $1,121,675,000. William J. 
Baxter, director of the bureau stated: “The 
remarkable increase of 19.1 percent over 
last year’s sales was due not only to addi- 
tional store openings, but also to the in- 
crease in sales per store generally noticed in 
the grocery chain field through the further 
addition of meat departments, the installa- 
tion of luncheonette and restaurant service 
in many variety chain units, the formation 
of chain systems by absorption of existing 
independent drug and department stores, 
the increase in the price range of merchan- 
dise carried by variety chains and the con- 
tinued aggressive expansion of the mail 
order retail stores.” 


How Would You Solve This Probleme Write Us 
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Builders’ Approval of Grade-Marked Lumber 


National Association of Builders’ Exchanges Endorses Valuable Work of National 
Committee on Wood Utilization—Other TX Activities | 


Wasuincton, D. C., April 4.—Unqualified 
approval of the system of grade-marking of 
lumber to indicate its quality, as advocated by 
the National Committee on Wood Utilization 
of the Department of Commerce, was regis- 
tered in a resolution passed at the recent con- 
vention of the National Association of Build- 
ers’ Exchanges. 

“This association endorses the valuable work 
being done by the National Committee on Wood 
Utilization in general, but particularly its work 
on grade-marking of lumber,” the resolution 
declares, which expresses the further belief that 
grade-marking “will help materially in the 
elimination of irresponsible and unscrupulous 
contractors and material men.” 

William F. Chew, prominent Baltimore 
builder, who represents the National Associa- 
tion of Builderg Exchanges on the national 
committee, commenting upon the resolution, 
says: 

The conscientious builder is anxious to give 
his clients a guarantee that every item of 
material used on the job is in accordance with 
specifications. Grade-marking will remove 
any doubt on the part of the consumer in 
this regard. The builder will be placed in 
a position where he will have positive knowl- 
edge that when a piece of lumber goes into 
a job it is “up to quality.” His assurance of 
quality is the manufacturer’s symbol on the 
end of grade-marked lumber. 

The national committee adds: 

Until the grade-marking movement was 
started by the National Committee on Wood 
Utilization, lumber was among the few stand- 
ard manufactured commodities not marketed 
under a quality brand. Grade-marking en- 
ables even the most non-technical user to 
purchase his lumber with the assurance that 
he will get just what he specifies. In this 
way he will be as adequately protected in his 
lumber purchases as he is in purchasing 
branded foodstuffs, tile, silver and other man- 
ufactured products. 

Grade-marking will result in a more eco- 
nomical use of wood—one of the principal 
objectives toward which the committee is 
working. 

$e *s 


ANNUAL PROGRAM FEATURES 


National Association Convention to Be 
Strictly Business Gathering 


Wasuincton, D. C., April 1—Completion of 
plans for its trade-marking and grade-marking 
program, now well under way, and action to 
put into effect a more extended statistical pro- 
gram to give complete lumber supply and de- 
mand service will feature the twenty-seventh an- 
nual convention of the National Lumber Manu- 
facturers’ Association at the Congress Hotel, 
Chicago, April 24 to 26. 

Tentative plans for the meeting contemplate 
a strictly business gathering, with two general 
sessions and one executive session. 

Wednesday, April 24, will be devoted to the 
meetings of the trade extension, Inter-Insur- 
ance Exchange advisory, nominations and rec- 
ommendations committees. 

The Thursday morning session will be de- 
voted to the meeting of the committee on reso- 
lutions, a breakfast and the trade extension 
general conference, at which time reports of 
the trade extension committee and trade exten- 
sion staff will be received. 

The Thursday afternoon executive session 
will include a meeting of stockholders, election 
of directors, meeting of directors and delegates, 
address of the president, report of the secre- 
tary-nranager, reports of standing committees, 
and a meeting of the board of directors of the 


National Lumber Manufacturers’ Credit Cor- 
poration. 

Friday morning, April 26, will be devoted to 
discussion and action on the extended statisti- 
cal program for the association. 

A second trade extension conference, with a 
report on specialized services, will conclude the 
business of the convention on Friday afternoon. 


* * * * 


Wooden Oil Derrick Tests 


San Francisco, Cauir., March 30.—The sec- 
ond series of tests of 14-foot columns built up 
of 2-inch planks nailed together at right angles 
in the same manner as oil derrick legs are con- 
structed will be made April 9, 10 and 11 at the 
request of the National Lumber Manufactur- 
ers’ Association at the University of California 
by Prof. R. E. Davis, of the engineering de- 
partment of the university. 

Tests made during the latter part of 1928 de- 
veloped the fact that wooden oil derricks as 
constructed today will stand over one million 
pounds without failure. Several other inter- 
esting points were developed by the engineers, 
and the new series of tests will be carried on 
for the purpose of trying out slightly different 
methods of constructing derrick legs of lumber. 

After the tests are completed the informa- 
tion will be analyzed and the results will be 
made available to all oil producers, and for the 
first time the engineer of an oil company will 
be able authoritatively to calculate the capacity 
load which a wooden oil derrick will carry. 

Standard plans and specifications for nailed 
oil derricks have been developed by the Na- 
tional Lumber Manufacturers’ Association, and 
are available upon request. 


* * * * 


Promoting Wood Construction 


Sr. Louis, Mo., March 18.—J. W. Simcoe, 
special representative of the National Lumber 
Manufacturers’ Association, has been working 
with L. W. Lease, secretary of the St. Louis 
Hoo-Hoo Club for several weeks, in promot- 
ing wood construction in St. Louis. He has 
appeared before several building trade organ- 
izations and delivered messages on the better 
use of lumber for building. 

Don Critchfield, of the West Coast Lumber- 
men’s Association, has also been working with 
Mr. Lease, being particularly interested in get- 
ting wide distribution of building charts which 
show comparative costs of building, maintain- 
ing and heating homes. 


* * * * 


Code Expert Joins TX Staff 


Wasuincton, D. C., April 1—J. E. Mackie, 
who for three years was secretary of the Pa- 
cific Coast Building Officials’ Conference, has 
joined the trade extension staff of the National 
Lumber Manufacturers’ Association. Mr. 
Mackie will begin his new work April 16. 

He will attend the Building Officials’ Confer- 
ence of America, to be held in Pittsburgh April 
23-26, and will then come to headquarters here. 
Mr. Mackie will engage in special work for a 


time before taking up building code activities 
in the field. 


In addition to consultant work on building . 


codes, in which he will specialize, Mr. Mackie’s 
services will be made available for addresses 
before meetings of engineers, architects, lum- 
ber dealers, building code officials and civic 
organizations. 

With the addition of Mr. Mackie to the 
building code staff, the National association 
has available for the building public as com- 


prehensive a technical-consulting service as has 
ever been offered by any industry. 

Mr. Mackie has been closely identified with 
building code activities and developments op 
the West Coast. He has demonstrated his 
superior technical ability in the work he has 
done on behalf of the Pacific Coast Building 
Officials’ Conference, whose uniform building 
code has been adopted by 42 cities. 


* * * * 


MARKED LUMBER EXHIBIT 


Building Officials Conference Favors Grade 
Identification 


Wasuinocton, D. C., April 2.—The National 
Lumber Manufacturers’ Association is to have 
an exhibit of grade-marked and/or trade- 
marked lumber at the Building Officials Con- 
ference of America, to be held in Pittsburgh 
April 23-28. W. F. Shaw, acting manager of 
the trade extension department, is calling the 
matter to the attention of subscribing associa- 
tions. 

Mr. Shaw points out that the type of exhibit 
proposed is timely because of the adoption by 
the conference at its meeting last year of the 
following resolution: 


While the principle of allowing higher 
stresses for the better grades and qualities of 
materials than generally permitted for lower 
grades is well recognized, in order that such 
materials may “be identified to the satisfac- 
tion-of the enforcing authority as conforming 
to the superior grades, we recommend that 
building codes should require that unless such 
materials are provided with some _ suitable 
grade identification they should be considered 
as being of the lower Zrade, and further that 
lumber used structurally for load supporting 
purposes, in order to be accepted as being of 
the upper grade, shall be identified by a prop- 
erly authenticated grade mark. 


Commenting on this resolution, Mr. Shaw 
Says: 

We are anxious to show maximum perform- 
ance in accordance with the principles of that 
resolution, which you observe applies to other 
materials as well as lumber. Lumbermen have 
a chance to demonstrate to the building offi- 
cials of the country the lead which they are 
taking in this matter. , 

Will you, therefore, co-operate with us by 
shipping to our Pittsburgh office, care of H. 
S. Crosby, 802 Law and Finance Building, 
material suitable for this purpose. The ship- 
ment should reach Mr. Crosby not later than 
April 20. The specimens of lumber sent 
should preferably be short so as not to take 
up too much space in the exhibit. 

If all regional associations will comply 
promptly with this request, and also advise 
us what materials are being shipped, we will 
be able to show grade and/or trade-marked 
lumber from each producing region, a convinc- 
ing demonstration to building offcials that the 
lumber industry is backing its promises with 
performance. 

* * * * 


To Promote Home Construction 


New Haven, Conn., April 1—Joseph G. 
Ventor, vice president of the DeForest & Hop- 
kins Co. of this city, told E. B. Kellogg of the 
eastern division of the National Lumber Manu- 


_facturers’ Association, that for the first time in 


history the retail lumbermen of New Haven 
and vicinity have all been brought together in 
one organization to promote home construction. 

The New Haven retailers will hold an exhi- 
bition during the last week of April, at which 
they would like to show the home modernizing 
film “The Transformation,” which has been so 
favorably received throughout the country. 
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They also will display a panel of publications 
of the National Lumber Manufacturers’ Asso- 
ciation. 

Asked by Mr. Kellogg whether the retailers 
of New Haven would store trade-marked and 
grade-marked lumber, Mr. Ventor said: “They 
certainly will, and it can not come too soon. 
Trade-marked lumber will be used in our fight 
on the unscrupulous retailer.” 

*x* * * * 
Home Interior Book Popular 


Wasuincton, D. C., April 2.—‘Modern 
Home Interiors,” published recently by the 
National Lumber Manufacturers’ Association 
as part of its trade extension campaign, is prov- 
ing very popular in all quarters. 

Several thousand individual inquiries have 
been received for copies of the publication. 

Here is one of many letters of commenda- 
tion reaching headquarters : 

I want to thank you for the copy of ‘“Mod- 
ern Home Interiors” just received. You may 


Methods of Combatting Termites 


Wasuincton, D. C., April 1—The proper 
application of chemically-treated lumber and 
certain termite-resistant species of native 
American woods will enable a continued use 
of wood in building and construction in the 
tropics. This was the consensus reached at a 
meeting held in the Department of Commerce 
last Thursday under the auspices of the Na- 
tional Committee on Wood Utilization. 

The meeting was attended by fifty repre- 
sentatives of Government departments, the 
Pan-American Union, wood preservers, public 
utility organizations, and industrial groups 
interested in the use of millions of feet of 
American lumber in tropical countries. It was 
called by the National Committee on Wood 
Utilization in order to gather information re- 
garding the best methods of combatting the 
damage done by termites in the tropics. 

George M. Hunt, in charge of wood pres- 
ervation investigations at the Forest Products 





Association has accomplished. 


distributing this booklet. 





Manufacturers Should Have 
This Booklet 


The attention of lumber manufacturers is called to a 68-page book- 
let which, under the title “High Lights of a Decade of Achievement,” 
depicts the plans and accomplishments of the National Lumber 
Manufacturers’ Association during the last ten years. 
divides the subject into thirteen chapters which, briefly, cover the 
organization and financial rehabilitation of the association, its statis- 
tical’ work, publicity, trade promotion activity, its work with refer- 
ence to forestry, with reference to simplification, standardization, 
taxation and governmental relations. 
terinsurance exchange are cited as beneficial and then the achieve- 
ments under the trade extension movement are described. One of 
the concluding chapters shows in chart form the growth of the 
organization from 1918 up to the present. 

Because of the length of this booklet and the importance of its 
subject matter, this brief review does not do justice to it and can give 
only an inadequate idea of what the National Lumber Manufacturers’ 
It behooves every lumber manufac- 
turer, therefore, to secure a copy of this booklet and read it through 
from cover to cover for his own information. Copies can be secured 
from John W. Blodgett, Grand Rapids, Mich., or W. M. Ritter, of the 
W. M. Ritter Lumber Co., Columbus, Ohio, who sponsored and are 


This booklet 


Its credit corporation and in- 








well be proud of this effort. It is a knock- 
out of good design, clever draftsmanship, at- 
tractive presentation, and the working draw- 
ings and instructions are particularly clear 
and complete. 


This came from Max E. Cook, manager of 
the architectural and engineering bureau, Cali- 
fornia Redwood Association, who naturally is 
very well qualified to pass upon the merits. of 
a work of this kind. 

Similar commendations are coming from 
architects, builders, carpenters and many others 
who have received copies of “Modern. Home 
Interiors.” 





Motor TRANSPORTATION and good roads have 
shortened distances to such an extent that there 
now almost is no such thing as a rural district, 
says a bulletin issued by the Nebraska Good 
Roads Association. “Communication between 
the extreme ends of the state is convenient and 
quick. We are one community.” 


Laboratory of the Forest Service, was chair- 
man of the meeting. Mr. Hunt introduced 
Dr. Thomas E. Snyder, senior entomologist of 
the Department of Agriculture, the principal 
speaker. Dr. Snyder recently returned from a 
tour of inspection in Central America and the 
West Indies, where he observed the tests now 
under way covering termite attacks on wood 
construction, giving particular attention to the 
extent of damage done by termites to wooden 
structures. 

Dr. Snyder told the meeting that wood is 
rapidly losing ground as a construction mate- 
rial in the tropics, chiefly because untreated 
lumber of common American species has 
failed after a short period of time. In other 
cases improperly treated wood has caused en- 
gineers to dispense with the use of preserved 
lumber. Many important wood users have 
temporarily given up the use of wood, al- 
though their preference is for wood construc- 
tion, 


Dr. Snyder declared it is not necessary to 
abandon wood as a construction material in 
the tropics. He added that proper precautions 
must be taken to guard against white ants 
through insulation of buildings from the 
ground. For this purpose, he recalled, metal 
shields have been found effective in some cases. 
In other instances he recommended the use of 
properly treated lumber for the entire struc- 
ture with such standard chemicals as zinc 
chloride or creosote of standard specifications. 

He explained that there are some effective 
methods of treating wood which come under 
the category of proprietary treatments. Brush 
treatments, on the other hand, are ineffective. 

Dr. Snyder dwelt on the termite-resistant 
untreated American woods such as California 
redwood and pitchy southern pine, which have 
given satisfactory service under certain con- 
ditions. He said that untreated lumber of 
most other commercial American woods should 
not be used in tropical climates. 


Hunts in French Indo-China 


_PortLanp, Ore., March 30.—Bringing with 
him the hides of three Bengal tigers, several 
leopards, a buffalo and other rare and valuable 
trophies, Henry F. Chaney, vice president- 
secretary-manager of Baker, Fentress & Co., 
with offices in the Pacific Building, returned 
home this week from a hunting trip to French 
Indo-China, 

Mr. Chaney went into the wilds for some 
seven weeks for the trophies that will adorn 
his home here, and had an interesting time, al- 
though he insists tiger hunting is not such a 
risky business after all. “It’s more like mur- 
der,” he laughed. “You place the dead bait 
and wait. Then when Mr. Tiger shows up 
you shoot. That’s all there is to it.” 

The hunting trip started from Saigon with 
the famed professional hunter, Defosse, and 
fifteen natives accompanying him. For seven 
weeks they toiled along in the heat, sometimes in 
open glades and at other times in grass from 4 to 
15 feet high. In this type of country the grass 
was burned to get the tigers back into the 
woods. Along the way several species of deer 
were shot for food. Mr. Chaney bagged the 
three tigers in a wild country almost on the 
border of Anam and Cochin-China. Then he 
shot a buffalo weighing about 2100 pounds. 

Mr. Chaney did not see a great deal of tim- 
ber and the logging operations in that partic- 
ular part of the country were primitive, buf- 
falo being used to haul out the logs that event- 
ually found their way to Saigon to be cut up. 


Wood Utilization Annual Meet 


The annual meeting of the National Com- 
mittee on Wood Utilization, Department of 
Commerce, will be held in the Commerce 
Building April 29, beginning at 9:30 a. m. 

There will be discussions on subjects per- 
taining to the seasoning and manufacture of 
lumber; the utilization of wood waste and the 
degree of elimination of waste made possible 
by the surveys now being carried on im sev- 
eral States; the standardization of wood prod- 
ucts; wood preservation, and the results al- 
ready achieved in the field of wood utilization. 

The feature of the meeting will be the 
period devoted to an examination of a copy 
of the handbook on wood construction pre- 
pared by Dudley F. Holtman, the committee’s 
construction engineer, and sponsored by a sub- 
committee consisting of seven leading archi- 
tects, engineers, contractors and builders, who 
were appointed for the purpose by President 
Hoover while secretary of commerce. The 
handbook will be ready for distribution in May. 

Mr. Hoover organized the National Com- 
mittee on Wood Utilization, which now com- 
prises.some 150 members selected from leaders 
in various wood-using fields, and has a strong 
consumer representation. Its primary aim is 
to increase the utilization of timber and to 
pave the way for commercial reforestation by 
making it profitable. 
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A Manufacturer Comments on Mercantile Policy 


The Chain Store Furnishes a Text for a Discussion of the Relationships of 
Industry—Some of the Factors Involved in 


In these deceptive days of early spring, 
when the Realm is tuning up for flight in 
the official flivver, we are casting a reminis- 
cent eye over some of the notes collected 
about the fringes of our industry. If we 
are to believe the Wise Masters of lumber 
retailing, and this department does believe 
them, the time has arrived for the ambitious 
retailer to stretch his mind and his prep- 
arations and policies beyond the front gate 
of the yard. He needs to think of more 
than the curved and hilly road of mer- 
chandising. He has to pay considerable 
attention to the other vehicles that are 
using the road, lest he be driven into the 
ditch or stopped in a traffic jam. More 
and more lumbermen are taking a careful 
look at the ways and means of a com- 
paratively new driver; namely, the chain- 
store executive. 


A New Element in Merchandising 

It isn’t exactly clear just how the chain- 
store is going to affect the lumber industry. 
Of course we've had the line yard with us 
for many years. The line yard is an ac- 
cepted and respected part of lumber re- 
tailing, and many an independent dealer 
has told us he’d rather have the competi- 
tion of a line yard in his town than that 
of another independent. This is partly due 
to the fact that a majority of line yards 
have learned the fundamentals of sound 
practice; and when a yard follows these 
practices its behavior can be predicted. 

The chains pay some local taxes, and 
they have a payroll that stays in the town. 
But it doesn’t need much observation to 
see that total sales of the chains are large; 
probably much larger than the mail-order 
houses ever dreamed of. The net profits 
from ‘these sales do not stay in the local 
towns, to be used for local development. 
They go to Chicago or New York, where 
they become a part of the vast financial 
control of these metropolitan areas or are 
spent in yachts and foreign cars and 
splurges at Deauville. In any event they 
escape from the places where they were 
accumulated; and this fact may have a 
serious effect upon the future of the small 
cities and towns. 


An Outsider Looks In 

This department has no complete theory 
of chain-store merchandising. But a few 
days ago a shrewd and thoughtful manu- 
facturer made some comments to us about 
chain-store methods that may be of value 
to you in thinking about this comparatively 
new vehicle on the highway of merchandis- 
ing. This man is a manufacturer of sporting 
goods; so he did not comment directly on 
our business. It is possible that this de- 
tachment will make his points even clearer 
than they would have been had he been 
talking- about lumber. 


“My personal sympathies,” he said, “are 
with the independent dealer. I’ve lived 
among independent merchants all my life, 
and so I know them for the good citizens 
and community builders that they are. But 
as a manufacturer I have to confess that 
I like chain-store accounts. Of course there 
is the possibility that the chain executive 
may not always behave as he is doing 
now. He has a special object in view at 





UT the chain-store idea, as 

we're thinking of it now, 
doesn’t apply so much to direct 
competition in lumber as it does 
to a new and revolutionary set of 
general mercantile practices. No 
one knows quite the extent to 
which these new ideas will be 
generally adopted. It is true that 
the chains are offering direct com- 
petition now and then in such 
items as paint and roofing. These 
have to be taken into account. But 
we guess that these definite col- 
lisions form but a part of the 
interest and apprehension of the 
local lumberman when he notices 
one chain store after another com- 
ing into his town. One of the 
factors in this apprehension is the 
massing not only of control but of 
net profits in the larger centers. 
This was true in a measure of our 
old friends, the catalog houses. 
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the present. He is fighting for new terri- 
tory and new markets. And it must be 
clear that one of the things he is trying 
to do now is to break down the morale of 
the independent and make his work as 
difficult as possible at every point. Of 
course the chain executive isn’t circulating 
scurrilous reports about the independent nor 
is he doing physical damage to the latter’s 
plant and equipment. That sort of thing 
would be easy to meet. Maybe my own 
experience in dealing with chain buyers 
will indicate some of the policies that are 
being followed. 

“T have an important account with a cer- 
tain well known chain that buys thousands 
of baseballs from me every year. This 
concern has studied my factory and my 
manufacturing methods. It does this to 
assure me of a real profit. It knows my 
costs and my turnover and my rush seasons. 


Price Making 


There has been no effort apparent to me 
to beat down my prices by strong-arm 
methods to or below the cost of production. 
This chain anticipates its needs far enough 
in advance so that I can fill these orders 
in what otherwise would be a slack season. 
It takes shipments when I am ready to 
make them; and as soon as a shipment 
arrives it sends back a check in full pay- 
ment. No goods are returned as defective. 
It must be clear that I can deal with this 
concern on a more favorable price basis 
than I can with independents. 


What Is a Guaranty? 


“Consider this matter of returned defec- 
tive goods. A boy buys a baseball of an 
independent. We guarantee our goods to 
all buyers. This boy and his gang play a 
couple of games with this ball. Two or 
three stitches pull out. It’s probably just 
wear and tear, and not a defect that should 
be covered by a guaranty. But the dealer 
takes it back, gives out a new ball and 
sends the used one back to me. I have to 
make it good; and this kind of service must 
be reflected in my price level. Not all 
merchants use this guaranty to an equal 
extent, but all have to pay the hidden cost 
of the replacement service. Well, my chain 
customer never returns a defective ball. I 
don’t know what it does with the defec- 
tives, but it is clear it figures that if this 
replacement charge is cut out of the orig- 
inal price, it can take care of its own re- 
placements at a saving. 

“Notice what this one policy does. In 
the first place it wins my good will. I 
know exactly what my costs are going to 
be, and I don’t have to gamble on returned 
goods. I don’t have to set up a reserve to 
cover them, so this lack of a reserve is 
reflected in the wholesale price I can make 
to the chain. This reflection in price, to- 
gether with the reflection of off-season 
manufacturing and absolute absence of bad 
accounts or collection costs, makes possible 
the re-sale of the ball by the chain at a 
favorable price. At one stroke the chain 
has won the loyalty of the manufacturer 
and of the customer. 


Strong-Arm Tactics Being Replaced 


“You may say that when the chains have 
reached the end of their period of rapid 
expansion they’ll no longer follow these 
policies. I am not so sure. They may 
tighten up somewhat, but these far-sighted 
policies that include the real interest of the 
manufacturer in a scientific and not an emo- 
tional way seem so reasonable that I am 
guessing they will be continued. The be- 
lief is rather common that chain buyers 
are the worst of the strong-arm workers; 
that they take advantage of their large 
orders, and of known difficulties into which 
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certain manufacturers have gotten, to pur- 
chase their goods at cost. At least I’ve 
heard these reports akout both chain and 
mail-order buyers. Perhaps they have been 
true. They may even yet be true of certain 
puyers and lines; but my own rather ex- 
tensive experience indicates that that is oid 
stuff and that the intelligent buyers, looking 
far to the future, are taking the course of 
enlisting the manufacturer’s good will and 
of helping him know his own business. 

“IT know a good deal about independent 
merchants, and I rather doubt if they as a 
class have yet gotten any clear notion of 
the power and reasonableness of such re- 
lations with their manufacturers and whole- 
salers. You may say that I am a 
manufacturer and hence am in favor of 
these things for selfish reasons; that I am 
looking for sympathy and aid from outside 
sources instead of bucking up and running 
my own business. There is a possibility 
of some such bias, of course. But notice 
how a contrary policy works. I’ve seen few 
independent merchants who didn’t consider 
themselves shrewd buyers. They play off 
one salesman against another, find out in 
one way or another which manufacturers 
are overstocked and hammer away at the 
wholesale price. In the first place they 
ought to know that salesmen are meeting 
these tactics every day and that they have 
as many defensive tricks of salesmanship 
worked out as the buyers do. In the second 
place, it ought to be apparent that this ts 
a stupid way in which to try for a low 
price. What they are trying to do is to 
make their savings at the expense of the 
manufacturer’s profit. What the chain 
buyer, at least of the better sort, is trying 
to do is so to fit his purchases to the manu- 
facturer’s situation that a lower price will 
still leave the manufacturer his profit. 

“Tt seems to me that, where the future 
of business is concerned, this factor is more 
important than it appears at first glance. 
It means a new and an intelligent codpera- 
tion for mutually beneficial results. If the 
chain has the wit to take advantage of this 
scientific and practical factor and the in- 
dependent has not, doesn’t that tell you 
something of the relative business capacity 
that is being brought to bear upon modern 
merchandising? 


New Functions for Trade Associations 


“IT am reasonably sure that the time is 
here when independents are going to make 
a more extensive use of their trade asso- 
ciations. In fact it will be a rather new 
use. I have heard quite a bit about pro- 
posed buying agencies among independents. 
I’m rather sure that these agencies have 
already produced some positive economies. 
But at the same time I suspect that at least 
some independents are interested in buying 
agencies, not as tools for positive inner 
improvements in the movement of goods 
through the long line from raw materials 
to final users, but rather for the purpose 
of strengthening the old strong-arm meth- 
ods. If an agent has 100 orders to place, 
they think he will have more power in 
his rough attacks upon the wholesale price 
level. The idea is to beat down the price 
with any club that comes to hand. What 
they ought to think of first is the power 
which such buying gives to refine methods; 
to fit purchases to manufacturing in such 
a manner that inner economies can be ef- 
fected without taking from any man his 
fair return for his labor and management. 


Knock down the price, and you create manu- 
facturing ill will; but knock down the in- 
efficiencies and plug the leaks, and you get 
your lower price, plus good will. Suppose 
strong-arm tactics were multiplied. It is 
fairly clear that if manufacturing is to con- 
tinue, it must yield a fair return. A price 
can be shaved to cost on one order only 
at the expense, in the long run, of adding 
an extra margin to some other order. When 
strong-arm tactics are universally applied 
they will inevitably lose their power. 

“As I said before, this matter affects more 
than an individual price here and there. 
It is a fairly good measure of far-sighted 
policies that affect the whole businesss. 


Costs in Selling 


“It seems to me that one of the first 
places for an application of this intelli- 
gence, expressed codperatively, to the field 
of selling is the matter of costs. My deal- 
ings with independents indicate to me that 
they have only a general and hazy idea of 
costs. Otherwise, why are so many sur- 
prised to find themselves bankrupt? I’ve 
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F independents want to compete 
on even terms with the chains, 
they must display at least as much 
intelligence and understanding of 
the foundations of business. So 
it looks to me as though the inde- 
pendents will have to use their 
trade associations in ways that will 
put intelligence to work in a co- 
operative way; not only in buying 
but also in knowing their markets 
as a whole and in detail. Sales- 
manship is more than clever buy- 
ing. It is more than buying on 
an intelligent co-operative basis 
with other merchants and with 
manufacturers. But it does involve 
intelligence at every turn; and if 
this can not be applied in the 
relatively simple field of wholesale 
buying, what hope is there that 
it will be applied in the more 
complicated matters of selling the 
goods after they are bought? 
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often been amused over the antics of re- 
tailers trying to set group prices. Of course 
the anti-trust laws enter here; but time 
after time when independents have been 
careful to obey all laws they have backed 
into this matter of determining proper re- 


‘tail price levels in the most clumsy ways. 


“Here, as in the field of wholesale prices, 
they begin with the obvious but wrong 
thing. They attack the price itself with 
no thought given to the simple fact that 
any price is not something which stands 
alone but that it is the final product of 
many factors. If the maker of a racing car 
wants to build a machine that will travel 
a mile in 20 seconds he doesn’t simply back 
out the first car in his garage, set his jaw 
and say, ‘This car has got to travel three 
miles a minute.’ He studies design and 
materials. He refines his engineering 
knowledge and his shop practice; and the 
speed which the car will finally make is 


a measure of his skill and ability applied 
to a hundred details. 


Factors of Which Prices Are Made 

“Get a group of merchants together to 
consider retail price levels, and it’s five to 
one that they’ll think of these prices with- 
out much relation to the factors which 
finally must: produce them. This means 
not only costs but also the still less ob- 
vious factors which make up costs. I imag- 
ine the time will come when groups of 
retailers will use their trade associations 
for the most intensive study of detailed 
costs. Set a retail price in any other way, 
and somebody will remember that he has 
sold at a lower figure. Why he sold at 
that lower figure he does not know; but he 
has done it, and he goes away from the 
meeting with the reservation in his mind 
that if it seems necessary he will do so 
again. But if he knows just what elements 
make up that price and what will happen 
to net profits when this rather exactly de- 
termined price is cut, he is not so ready to 
trim off his own profits. 

“A big chain can do these things for itself. 
An independent now and then may be large 
enough to do them, too; but usually the 
independent must count on the codperation 
of fellow independents to make _ these 
studies. I like the independent and wish 
him well. But in this new situation where 
outside lines are bringing intelligent study 
and exact knowledge to bear upon the de- 
tails of business, the iridependent is going 
to find it necessary to do more than call 
attention to the fact that he is a local tax 
payer and goes to church and serves on 
the school board. These are excellent 
thiigs. But many a man can claim these 
distinctions who does not use them as a 
basis for the claim that the community owes 
him a living whether he earns it or not. 
Hard work is good stuff, too. But intelli- 
gent work is the stuff to which the com- 
munity will yield allegiance. It’s not only 
virtuous in the oJd sense of the Poor 
Richard maxims; but it has the added 
virtue of being profitable to the community 
itself as well as to the merchant.” 
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New Floodlighting Projectors 


The General Electric Co., of Schenectady, 
N. Y., has announced a new line of floodlight- 
ing projectors designed for use in the flood- 
lighting of office buildings, hotels, banks, stores, 
theaters, factories, power stations, monuments 
and public buildings, railroad yards, billboards 
and outdoor signs, advertising purposes and 
similar uses. The projectors have non-ferrous, 
and hence non-rusting, casings, and the glass 
reflectors and lamps are totally enclosed so that 
dust and dirt cannot enter or impair efficiencies. 
Ease and accuracy in focusing are attained 
through the use of unique universal focusing 
mechanisms. A small three-point base design 
and swivel give simple and economical mount- 
ing, with ease of installation and orientation 
of the floodlight beam. 

The projectors are built with a formed, 
single-piece sheet copper casing and a single 
piece door of the same material. The rear of 
the casing is hemispherical, and is provided with 
a clearance hole for the socket holder rod of 
bronze which is part of the focusing mechan- 
ism. The lens is held loosely within the door 
by means of four punched clips, in accordance 
with automobile headlight practice. The re- 
flectors are supported by means of punched 
supports and screw clamps, fitted with asbestos 
cushions to prevent breakage. The focusing 
mechanism is universally adjustable, consist- 
ing of a clamping chuck or collet similar to 
that used on lathes. 
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Cultivating a Specialized Industrial Field 


Retailer in Large City Develops Demand for Numerous Products Made 
From Low-Grade and Waste Lumber 


The possibilities for the lumber retailer in 
the developing of specialized business are il- 
lustrated by the experience of a leading re- 
tail dealer located in one of the larger of the 
mid-West cities. 

This concern, recently visited by an AMErR- 
1CAN LUMBERMAN representative, used to de- 
pend almost entirely on building and repairs 
and miscellaneous—improvements to produce 
business. The company met its due share of 
success in this line, but realized that in view 
of the competition in a restricted area, where 
more than two-score retail lumber dealers 
were striving for business, it was practically 
impossible to secure a profit commensurate 
with capital and effort invested. So it began 
to consider the possibility of breaking into some 
new field where it could build up a business 
more or less individual, and that would re- 
turn a reasonable profit. 

The industrial field seemed, after a careful 
survey of the situation, to hold the possibili- 
ties the company was seeking. A start was 
made with crating lumber, and encouraged by 
its success in this line the company delved 
deeper into industrial needs and found that 
there were a great many that a retail yard could 
meet. These needs consisted primarily of 
smaller lumber items, of odd sizes and lengths, 
readily cut out of low grade and defective lum- 
ber. 

The success in materializing ideas of how to 
build business for a retail lumber dealer in the 
industrial field is best illustrated by the fact 
that the company found it necessary to install, 
aside from its regular yard covering approxi- 
mately a city block, an industrial lumber yard 
to care for the new trade. Adjacent property 
approximately a half block in size was con- 
sequently bought, on which was installed the 
industrial lumber yard, well stocked and com- 
plete in every respect. A small cut-up plant 
was operated in conjunction with it, but the 
growth of the industrial business subsequently 
led to the construction of a large, well planned 
and efficiently equipped shop, the principal piece 











A view of the “open-face”’ shed where odds 
and ends of stock are kept until needed for 
cutting up into various special items 


of equipment in which is a De Walt Wonder 
Worker machine, which performs, in addition 
to cross cutting and ripping, a wide range of 
woodworking operations. 

The needs of the industrial consumer are 
closely studied and the lumber delivered to his 
plant in the exact sizes and shapes he requires. 
Some of these items, usually small one, are 
cut out of the odds and ends that accumulate 
during the regular retail operation. As these 
odds and ends do not afford sufficient supply, 
the company buys in the open market odd 
sizes, low grade lumber, rejects and the like. 


Sometimes it picks up distressed shipments, 
rejected by the buyer on account of being 
off grade or othefwise unsatisfactory. Such 
material, often to be secured at a low price, 
fits itself exactly to the purposes of the com- 
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A larye-knotted, crooked board, typical of the 
low grade stock that is cut up into various 
specialties. The curve in this particular board 
was very pronounced even though the reduced 
photograph does not indicate it very clearly 


pany, which can cut out the defects, supply 
the customer’s requirements and realize a good 
profit on the operation. It often happens, too, 
that during these operations a quantity of high- 
grade boards can be gleaned from the lot, 
which are then put into the regular stock. 
The company saves all cut-offs 12 inches and 
over in length, and other material that would 
otherwise be counted as waste. Thus what is 
rejected in filling one order usually can be used 
in filling another. When the company has a 
definite order for material less than 12 inches 
in length these smaller pieces are also saved 
from the operation, otherwise they are sold for 
kindling wood. 

To illustrate the initiative used in working 
up this trade may be cited the case of a manu- 
facturer of ice cream cones who had been 
buying lumber on the West Coast in carload 
lots and had gone to the expense of working 
this lumber to fit requirements. The cones are 
shipped 250 to a carton, four cartons to a 
crate. Considerable trouble was encountered 
through breakage. A new crate was devised, 
made from nearly worthless lumber, and a 


piece 1x4x20 was placed between each stack 


of cones, which solved this manufacturer’s 
problems. 

A large sign manufacturer, making signs of 
Prestwood, measuring 2x8 feet, for nation-wide 
shipment, had considerable trouble with crates 
breaking in shipment. To solve his problem. 
a satisfactory crate was developed and con- 
tract made to furnish all crating materials, 
cut to size but not put together. 


A large musical instrument manufacturer, 
using about 300 different sizes and shapes in 
packages and containers, of both wood and 
paper, was having much trouble because of 
breakage. This was especially true in connec- 
tion with instruments shipped in paper cartons, 
which came in standard sizes and were either 
too large or too small to make a satisfactory 
package. The problem of this manufacturer 
was taken care of by standardizing the pack- 
ages, eliminating paper cartons, and specify- 
ing white and yellow pine exclusively. This 
reduced very materially the number of shapes 
and sizes of containers, which run from pic- 
colo cases to piano boxes. A contract was 
made with the manufacturer to supply all 
his package material, cut to size and ready to 
nail together, and a system of numbering the 
packages was worked out, so that the manu- 
facturer or box maker need only order by 
number the boxes needed. The material is 
immediately cut up, bundled according to num- 
ber and delivered, No. 4 white pine being gen- 
erally used in such cases. 

A medicine manufacturer one day mentioned 
that he was trying to devise a display stand, 
as a means of securing a better display of his 
product. A stand of simple construction was 
designed, consisting of a base and a shelf, each 
measuring 5'% inches square by 1 inch thick 
and separated by a post 1% inches square and 
9 to 19 inches high. The pieces are delivered 
to the manufacturer in these dimensions, and 
he nails them together and paints the stand. 
There is 100 percent profit on these orders. 

A new use for otherwise worthless lumber 
is the making up at odd times of “V-crimps,” 
triangular pieces of wood used under sheet iron 
roofing to prevent it from buckling. 

The company has built up a large business 
in surveyors’ stakes, measuring 1x1% inches, 
one foot and longer, which are sold in large 
quantities at 2 cents each to real estate opera- 
tors and to surveyors. These are made from 
any scraps available The buyers find it more 


economical to buy them than to have a car- 











A pile of stakes, 1x14 inches, one foot and 

longer, made from scrap lumber and sharpened 

at one end, considerable quantities of which are 
sold to surveyors and real estate operators 


penter turn them out at $1.25 per hour. 

A soap manufacturer takes considerable 
quantities of small pieces of wood which he 
nails over bulk soap barrels so as to permit pil- 
ing of other barrels or containers on top of 
them without danger of breaking. 

The company also has a number of contracts 
to supply Christmas tree stands, very easy and 
profitable to manufacture during odd moments. 
For some time before the approach of the holi- 
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day season the shop is kept humming turning 
out these stands. 

Printers use a great deal of 34x2'4x20-inch 
material in shipping type, the pieces of wood 
being laid over the surface of the type to pro- 
tect the face from breaking. 

Sticks 34x34x30 inches and up are sold in 
quantities to upholsterers and to automobile 
top manufacturers for use in shipping their 
products. . ; 

A number of miscellaneous sizes are used 
for “shipping backs” for containers, either of 
a single or double type. Shippers are taking 
greater and greater care in packing their goods 
to avoid breakage. and there is a wide field 
for these shipping backs all over the country. 

“There is some new use for items of this 
kind developing every day, it seems,” the 
AMERICAN LLUMBERMAN representative was 
told. “We used to be surprised to find that, 
contrary to all expectations, one could sell such 
or such an item, or to such and such an in- 
dustry, or that we could substitute wood for 
something else for such and such a use; but 
we have long ago ceased to be surprised at 
anything. The more one looks into this prop- 
osition of selling odds and ends of lumber, the 
more opportunities one seems to find in the 
most unexpected things. 

“We sell stuff of this kind for oil tank ship- 
ping. for airplane backing, to chemical and 
medical laboratories—in fact,- every business 
is a prospective customer, and often a big 
one. 

Giving careful thought to the customer’s re- 
quirements with the end of saving him both 
time and money was emphasized as a means 
of making a real success in this line of mer- 
chandising. For instance much shelving is 
used by stores and manufacturers as well as 
in homes. Very often high grade lumber is 
bought for this shelving when the lowest grade 


Business Man Is Entitled to Fair Profit 


The Elder Takes Issue With Postmaster on Commercial Conduct 


“Business,” said the postmaster with heavy 
wisdom, “is a selfish proposition.” 

“Now listen!” said the Elder with a moni- 
tory edge in his voice. “When you come to 
a crossin’ like that, blow your whistle and let 
down the gates. Some day you’re goin’ to hit 
me with one of them limited trains of thought. 
I hate to get ruined by an old mistake that 
had grandchildren when George the Third lost 
his other two-thirds in the Revolutionary War. 
Business is selfish, is it? How long’s this been 
goin’ on?” 

“All the same,” said the postmaster, “the 
more I watch you business men the more I 
see that the hand of service is quicker than 
the eye of purchase. If a customer happens 
to come out ahead in a deal, the merchant 
thinks of it as an unfortunate but preventable 
accident, and he takes steps accordingly.” 

“Your conclusions,” said the Elder, “would 
do you more credit if you just understood all 
you know. The trouble with you amateur ap- 
praisers of commercial conduct is that you 
jump to a lot of words without taking time 
to look before you leap. 

“I can see more or less how you get steered 
wrong. The other day I heard a manufac- 
turer say impatiently that so far as his busi- 
ness was concerned he was selfish, and he 
qualified his position with a definitive cuss 
word. He said he had no use for altruism in 
commerce. He made this statement because 
he was asked to give away something, as it 
seemed to him, for nothing; something that 
after it was given away would be a loss to 
him and less useful to the public. But I 
reckon if the Posey Corners Sewing Circle 
had heard him, the good ladies would have 


would serve just as well. One can always sell 
a high-grade board, so why not sell the low- 
grade one wherever it will serve just as well? 

There are also a great many cases in which 
long lengths are customarily sold, where it is 
a mistake to do so. Standard lengths can al- 
ways be sold, but it is often more difficult to 
get rid of the shorter stuff. The concern has 
converted its trade to using crating 6 feet 
and up in length, where heretofore it had al- 
ways used the standard lengths. 














Showing a perfectly clear board salvaged from 
a carload purchase of low grade lumber. A 
total of 2,600 feet of clear lumber was picked 
out of this carload and put into regular stock 


considered both his language and his senti- 
ments as reprehensible. But the persons who 
would oh and ah over this business man’s con- 
fessed selfishness wouldn’t consider it at all 
reprehensible to neglect paying their bills at 
the corner store until the merchant went 
broke. That would be his fault; and if he 
didn’t want to trust them they’d just buy of 
a catalog and show him. 

“No, sir, I’ve stricken that word selfish from 
my bright business lexicon, for nobody seems 
to agree about what it means. This manufac- 
turer doesn’t skin up his customers. But he’s 
found out by experience that if he doesn’t run 
his outfit on an even keel, nobody else will do 
it for him. The best he can do for himself 
and for his customers is to run his business 
as a going concern; and it ain’t going to be 
a going concern long unless he gets what is 
due him and unless he gives the buyers what 
‘is due them. If the business gives one boy 
something he don’t pay for, then it’s got to 
charge another boy for something he don’t 
get; and I don’t believ: the Sewing Circle 
would care for that, particularly if it got let 
in on the second deal. 

“It’s a lot more important to the buying 
public to have the use of the facilities of busi- 
ness year after year than it is to get goods at 
less than cost. If all the business concerns in 
this country began giving away all their prof- 
its, it wouldn’t be six months until the dear 
buying public was in more distress than it’s 
been since the days when a trunkful of con- 
tinental money wasn’t good for anything ex- 
cept to wad a gun or start a fire. Competi- 
tion and the law and various other agencies 
keep profits from being excessive; so about 


Besides the kinds of business that have been 
indicated this retailer carries a number of side- 
lines which have been found to fit in very 
nicely and return a good profit. For instance, 
when building up the crating and box material 
business the firm found that it could very 
readily sell corrugated paper, and began stock- 
ing this item. Excelsior, shavings and saw- 
dust in sacks are also handled. In fact, when- 
ever anything needed for shipping purposes is 
required by any of the company’s customers 
among the stores and industrial concerns, they 
know that it can be obtained by calling this 
company. 

It has built up an extensive clientele for 
sawdust among the butchers of the city, sup- 
plying five sacks for a dollar, the sacks to be 
returned. Even at this low price the company 
can make a profit, as the sawdust is delivered 
when a truck passes the butcher shop in. mak- 
ing a regular delivery. When the butcher 
needs some new shelves or anything -on that 
order, he invariably calls on his “sawdust 
man.” This sawdust business was developed 
by sending a circular letter to all the butchers 
in the city. 

The shavings are sold to dairy concerns, 
livery barns and the like, which use it under 
straw as bedding. -It has been found that when 
shavings are used there is no trouble with ticks 
and bugs, as the smell of wood seems to repel 
them. 

The company also keeps in its industrial yard 
a pile of scaffolding—5,000 to 6,000 feet—very 
poor lumber but nevertheless serviceable—for 
rent. This lumber is rented out three to five 
times, and when no longer good for this pur- 
pose it can usually be turned into some profit 
at the cut-up plant. The company is able to 
get the cost of this scaffolding out of the 
first rental, leaving the subsequent rentals as 
clear profit. 





the best business has 
to hope for is an’even 
break and a_ modest 
profit. If getting a fair 
price is selfish, then 
I guess you're right 
about business.” 

“But,” said the post- 
master, frowning with 
the labor of thought, “it is my observation——’ 

“Look out!” shouted the Elder. “Train 
coming!” He stood his desk blotter on edge 
and imitated a locomotive whistle. 

“All I was going to say,” said the post- 
master in injured dignity, “is that I still think 
the customer doesn’t often come out ahead.” 

“You think he ought to come out ahead?” 
asked the Elder. 

“Um, well, I think he ought to come out 
even.” 

“What I’ve been arguing for all along!” 
said the Elder. “Ain’t it wonderful how we 
understand each other? You know, of course, 
there’s nothing personal in this, but I kind of 
believe I heard a man say once that an ag- 
grieved purchaser never cares how a business 
deal comes out, just so the merchant loses 
money on it.” 

“Oh,” said the postmaster with a grin, “I 
guess we’re not as bad as that. But we’re an 
optimistic lot. We keep hoping that now and 
then we'll get value for our money.” 

“You make me think of the darky who 
cashed a check for $4.72,” said the Elder. “He 
counted it over slowly two or three times. 
‘Isn’t it all there, Uncle Charlie?’ asked the 
teller. ‘Yassa,’ said Charlie in visible disap- 
pointment, ‘but it jest is.’” 
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Devises System for Quoting 
By Piece and By Lineal 
Foot 


There appeared in the AMERICAN 
ILLUMBERMAN of March 23 (page 34) an 
editorial entitled “Pricing Lumber by 
the Piece at Retail,’ which pointed 
out some of the advantages in selling 


small quantities of lumber at “per 
piece” prices rather than per thousand 
feet. 


This discussion of the subject has 
elicited from Arthur A. Curtis, gen- 
eral manager Wisconsin Building Ma- 
terial Co., with headquarters at Scho- 
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field, 
points in 


Wis., and yards at a number of 
that State, the following 
interesting letter telling of the 
experience of the above company in 
selling lumber by the piece, and en- 
closing sample pages from the price 
book which has been compiled to 
facilitate transactions of this char- 
acter. Mr. Curtis writes: 
“Having read your editorial in the 
March 23 issue concerning pricing 


very 
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lumber by the piece at retail, I 
thought you would be interested in 


knowing of our idea, as expressed and 
used in our price book. 
“There is nothing like it to get the 
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public away from the ‘per 
thousand’ idea, which so 
many small buyers of lum- 
ber do not understand. We 
also quote by the lineal foot, 
so our price looks attractive. 

“Instead of, for example, 
offering hemlock lumber at 
$50 per thousand feet, we 
say that a 2x4, 16-foot, is 
worth 55 cents, or 3% cents 

r lineal foot. 

“The accompanying sam- 
ple pages from our loose 


PRICE PER PIECE 
16 18 





Reverse side of page 3 of loose-leaf price book 





leaf price book will illus- 
trate the idea, and show 
how readily prices per piece 
and per lineal foot may be 
quoted by referring to the 
proper item as listed.” 


IN THE LARGER Cities all 
over the country local Modern- 
izing Bureaus are _ being 
formed for the purpose of 
promoting, financing and 
handling the complete mod- 
ernizing of old homes, 


The Evolution of Retail Yard Bookkeeping 


[Writing in a reminiscent vein, Lyle C. Oster- 
hout, of Osterhout & Becker, retail lumber 
dealers, David City, Neb., traces an evolution 
in retail yard bookkeeping that can be par- 
alleled in the history of many other firms over 
a like period. The musings of this veteran 
lumberman will awaken memories in the 
minds of old-time lumbermen, especially those 
of the West, and aiso will sketch for the younger 
generation a picture of the “good old days”— 
that none of us would want to see come back. 
—Epiror. | 


Forty-two years ago we made up our mind 
to quit working. We looked around for a 
suitable business—a business espousing our 
resolution and at the same time affording 
sustenance. We investigated the jewelry busi- 
ness, but we didn’t know music. Furniture 
looked good, but undertaking didn’t. The drug 
store was attractive, but the soda fountain 
looked just as hard as the farm. Finally, in 
order to ward off starvation, we picked the 
only business opportunity offered—a_ retail 
lumber yard. 

The fellow we bought the yard from ran an 
elevator. He had a pile of grain doors just 
outside his office, and farmers who noticed 
them often asked him the price of them. That 
gave him the idea of starting a lumber yard. 
After the car came in no one inquired about 
the price, or if they did they didn’t buy, and 
the lumber became blackened with age. I 
think the boards were white pine, but they 
might have been ebony for all that I knew 
about wood. I traded him a shotgun and a 
homestead relinquishment for it. Anyway, it 
looked easy with the exception of the book- 
keeping, and it didn’t look as though there 
would be much of that. 

Being short of cash with which to buy a 
day-book we searched through a pile of finish 
for a smooth white board on which to enter 
our transactions. By the end of the first week 
we sold and collected for enough lumber so we 
were able to buy a cheap book, and by the 
end of the month we had a journal and a 
ledger. Needless to say, the book balance did 
not tally with our balance at the bank at the 
end of the month, but since the bank balance 
was the larger we had no cause for complaint. 

In order to strike a balance we took the 
surplus and married. This brought brains into 
the business and from then on things ran 
smoothly. It took a lot of time and patience 
to get some of the accounts balanced, and some 
of them are still unbalanced. But we are 
hopeful. We read with avidity every story 
the newspapers print of creditors who have re- 
ceived payments for accounts like these with 
compound interest. Some day we may be rich 
in something besides experience. 

During the first quarter of a century the 
principle of our book-keeping remained about 
the same. We learned to make a marginal 
notation beside every item that went out of 
the yard stating who took it, where he took 
it, and what for. We made them whether 


the article was paid for or not. In case it 
was charged these notations came in handy 
later in refreshing the debtor’s memory, and 
in case a cash customer came back they 
served to refresh our memory. 

Inventory taking in those days was a de- 
light. Our year began in July and we had 
the yard to ourselves while our customers were 
striving to harvest their wheat crop in time 
for the Fourth of July celebration. As the 
years rolled by our books became larger and 
better, as well as our accounts. There were 
fewer twenty-five cent chickens, five-cent eggs; 
fifteen-dollar cows, eighteen-cent corn and one- 
dollar labor entered on the credit side, and a 
correspondingly larger account in the cash 
book. Our stock increased rapidly, and we 
began to take on side lines—brick, paint, stone 
etc. 

We still have customers on our books who 
began trading with us in those first days an 
they pay just like they did in old times. Only 
now they are making money, and their yearly 
settlements run into hundreds of dollars where 
they used to have a hard time to raise five or 
SiX, 

Just before the war the possibilities of 
modern accounting were disclosed to us by 
troops of book-keeping-machine salesmen who 
filed through our office and bombarded us with 
gas on the subject. Up to then we had prog- 
ressed nicely with a three-column system. The 
first column contained all items sold; the sec- 
ond, all items bought, and the third all items 
we did not know what else to do with. 

Along with the salesmen came the Govern- 
ment. Throughout recorded history govern- 
ments have searched for ways of getting easy 
money and hit upon the time-hallowed device 
Henry VIII claims to have invented for the 
support of his wives but which I think was used 
by King Solomon for the same purpose. “The 
return of annual monies” at the first of the 
year began a new era. Instead of counting our 
stock with the ultra-violet rays of the July sun 
tanning our necks a golden brown we were 
obliged to tunnel our way about through snow 
drifts while we laboriously endeavored to make 
intelligible marks with frozen fingers, for fu- 
ture reference. 

Before the war we used to keep apples and 
watermelons on tap in their season. We pro- 
vided horseshoes and checker-boards for the 
entertainment of our guests. Sometimes we 
sat about the fireplace and told stories, all the 
time of course sowing the germ of a new 
house or a hog shed or a cow barn in the 
mind of our hearers. As an aftermath of the 
war we had to install a radio for their enter- 
tainment, and now they hear phonograph re- 
productions interspersed with the merits of 
one-dollar paint and the excruciating flavor of 
a carload of boarding house prunes—that’s the 
way our landlady used to buy them—while 
we do the book-keeping. 

The more book-keeping we do the more we 
have to do. Scientists have discovered a little 
animal that multiplies by dividing. That 


doesn’t sound reasonable but our work multi- 
plies by division, subtraction, addition, trigi- 
nometry, and analytical geometry. We are be- 
ginning to have a system rivaling the record- 
ing angel’s. 

Instead of the daybook, journal and ledger 
we now keep separate books for all the main 
lines; we keep a want book, a stock book, a 
credit book, a prospect book, an ad book, an 
invoice book, a cash book, a bills receivable 
book, a bills payable book, a daily sales book, 
a mortgage book, a collection book, an esti- 
mate’ book, a tally book, a price book, a freight 
book, a scale book, a claim book, a time book, 
an order book, a sack book, a check book and 
a bank book. The only book in the whole 
outfit we don’t need is a. pocket book, and we 
are so busy keeping the other books that this 
would be more or less of a luxury, anyway. 

Where all this book-keeping is going to lead 
us we are unable to prophesy. Pythagoras, 
were he living, might be able to enlighten us. 
Our whole existence is becoming what he said 
it was. We are born by the numbers, are 
raised by the numbers; we have carried our 
habit of numbers into our sports and our work. 
The chief joy of motoring lies in the speed- 
ometer; golf would be nothing without the 
figures; neither would base-ball or football. 
Some day we will be named by the numbers 
like the books in a large library. 


SAGARA BEEBE 


A Traveling Tree Train 


INDIANAPOLIS, IND., April 1—A number of 
towns and cities of Indiana will be visited soon 
by a special train distributing 230,000 young 
forest trees from the State nursery, according 
to announcement by the State conservation 
commission. 


The train, called the “Forest Tree Flyer,” 
has left Indianapolis and has proceeded to the 
State nursery at Henryville where it will be 
loaded. At Indianapolis it was loaded with 
woodworking exhibits to show the various 
places on the itinerary just what is possible 
in the use of hardwoods. The first stop will 
be at Evansville, where a two-day stop will be 
made. Deliveries will be made then to Van- 
derburg County. 


Lectures will be given until 8 o’clock each 
‘evening at all stops and the train is equipped 
with refrigerator cars in order to keep the 
trees in good condition. Stops will be made 
at Oakland City, Petersburg, Washington, 
Bloomfield, Worthington, Clay City, Riley, 
Terre Haute and Greencastle. 

Ralph F. Wilcox, State forester; Joseph 
Kaylor, assistant; R. L. Plaster and E. M. 
Bruner, of the United States Forest Service, 
and twelve county agricultural agents will be 
on the train to give information on the Indi- 
ana forestry conditions. 

At some of the towns, members of the crew 
will speak on forestry at meetings of the vari- 
ous civic clubs. 
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Retailers’ Idea Exchange 
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How Yard Foreman Increased Sales 


The following interesting contribution to the 
Idea Exchange comes from C. D. Hayes, of 
the Eagle Lumber & Supply Co., Jackson, 
Miss. : 

“When I went with my present employers, as 
yard foreman, about four years ago, | thought 
it would be a novel plan to endeavor to sell 
enough additional lumber and other material 
to cover my salary, beside performing my 








The attention of an AMERICAN LUMBERMAN 


representative was caught by this unusual log 
cabin structure used by Ackley & Sherrod, 
lumber retailers of Bangor, Mich., for office 
purposes. Located just across the street from 
the railway station, this attracts a lot of atten- 
tion and makes a good impression, W. V. 
Ackley is seen (wearing cap) standing at cor- 
ner of the building 





duties of looking after the deliveries, trucks, 
labor and the general upkeep of the yard. 

“This worked out fine; the first week I was 
on the job I sold several small bills and became 
pretty well familiarized with the stock and 
prices. 

“However, | was not quite satisfied with 
the volume of my sales and decided I would 
make a further effort to see if I could not 
increase same, which I did. After I had been 
working about two months, I learned that one 
of my friends was going to build a nice home, 
and I was able to sell him the material against 
some real keen competition. 

“Ever since then this friend- has been a reg- 
ular customer and booster for our firm, I 
like to think about this incident, because it has 
brought us lots of business that has been prof- 
itable as well as pleasant to handle. 

“IT did not, however, in putting forth this 
special effort to make increased sales, at any 
time let my work get behind, but was able to 
hold my cost down and give prompt service 
at all times, as well as to keep the good will 
of the trade.” 


Retail Firm Changes Its Name 


ApriAn, Micu., April 2.—A change in the 
firm name of Stevenson & Clark to the Ste- 
venson Lumber & Coal Co. and the retirement 
of Joseph H. Clark from the firm has been 
announced. Mr. Clark’s interest has been pur- 
chased by William H. Stevenson and his sis- 
ter, Mrs. Louis A. Walker of Westerly, Rhode 
Island, the son and daughter of the late Frank 
A. Stevenson, who was one of the founders 
of the firm. 

The business is to be continued under the 
management of Mr. Stevenson. Howard God- 
win, who has been employed by the firm for 
several years, is to be the assistant manager 
and Carl Greenwald has been employed as a 


clerk. Mr. Clark has not determined his plans 
for the future but expects to continue his resi- 
dence in Adrian. He became associated in the 
firm in 1920, 

Mr. Stevenson has been in the business con- 
tinuously since his graduation from the Adrian 
high school 21 years ago, except for a period 
of about a year in 1918 when he was with the 
signal corps of the United States army and 
was stationed at Bay City as an inspector of 
lumber used in the manufacture of airplanes. 

The business was founded in 1573 under the 
name of A. Stevenson & Son by the present 
manager’s father and grandfather. That name 
was used until 1906, after the death of the 
grandfather, when it was changed to Frank A. 
Stevenson & Son. After Mr. Clark’s entrance 
into the firm it was known as Stevenson & 
Clark. 


SPOKANE building permits for the purpose 
of modernization during February amounted to 
more than $60,000, largely as a result of the 
efforts of the home modernizing bureau. 


Tells Apron’s Merits in Verse 


From the facile pen of E. 
the jingle printed herewith, extolling the 
merits of the famous “N. S.” carpenter aprons, 
made by the Allied Cloth Specialties (Inc.), 
Greenville, Ohio, of which concern Mr. Brown 
is manager of sales and advertising. The 
“N. SS.” (non-sag) aprons are deservedly 
popular with carpenters, and dealers desiring 
to remember their carpenter and contractor 
friends with a gift that will be appreciated 
will make no mistake by ordering the “N. S,” 
aprons. The verses referred to follow: 


Locked in the Stable With the Sheep 

Racked by my misery in my sleep 

I used to groan and often weep. 
The aprons that I had to wear 

Would gnaw and chafe and choke and tear, 
They cut a ring around my neck 

And caused some words not nice, by heck. 
3ut now I slumber through the night 

And get up chirping with delight. 
My “N S” apron brings me peace, 

Blessed with the comforts of its ease. 


C. Brown comes 





human intruders. 


a few to take home. 


ports. 


who otherwise might not come. 





This Week’s 


Garden Stakes Are Seasonable Offering 


If you want to attract women customers to your lumber store, try 
this. Cut some 2x2 into 36-inch lengths, chamfer the four sides to a neat 
point, bore a small hole about an inch from the top, paint them green, 
and advertise “Garden Stakes For Sale” at so much each, or per dozen. 
Every woman who raises flowers will want at least a dozen or two, and 
probably more. They are very useful for making a temporary fence 
around flower beds, or to protect the edges of lawns against dogs or 
Set in the ground at frequent in- 
tervals and with a stout wire passed through the 
holes a fairly substantial barrier is made. 
tomers might prefer the stakes painted white, there- 
fore it would be a good idea to have some of each 
color. Put them in your show window, with a placard 
stating the price, and passersby will come in and buy 
A little later in the season the 
stakes will be useful as supports for peonies, dahlias 
and other tall-growing plants that require such aid. 
For such use large wire or cord is passed through the 
hole and looped around the plants requiring the sup- 
Uses for the stakes also will be found in the 
vegetable garden. In fact, no amateur gardener ever 
has enough garden stakes, and all kinds of unsuitable 
pieces of wood are forced into service. 
time to prepare a supply of these stakes, paint them 
nicely as suggested, put them in your window or dis- 
play them elsewhere where the public will see them. 
Your profit on sales of this little specialty may not 
mount up to any very large figure, but your offering 
them probably will bring some people to your store 
Amateur gardeners 
of both sexes will appreciate the convenience of being 
able to secure neat looking and nicely sharpened 
— at the small price you can afford to sell them at. 

to make up a big lot at once, but start with a few dozen and keep 
the supply replenished as long as they are called for. 


Timely Tip 


Some cus- 
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Speaking of Queer Ones 


Speaking of queer and freakish orders some- 
times received by lumber dealers, and which 
cause them a considerable expenditure of gray 
matter in attempting to figure out what the 
customer really wants, Edward Rochford, of 
Evanston, Ill., contributes this: 

“My funniest experience in the lumber busi- 
ness occurred while running a yard in the East. 
A woman, evidently of Italian extraction, tele- 
phoned as follows: 


“‘Wellyo—I wanta board—biga the head, 
for my husban door, he no lika the look o 
my head, how mucha pound, four long, 


enthusiasm. The daily grind was too much 
for him; the novelty wore off; his only pleas- 
ures were found outside of working hours. 
He became a mechanical, not an inspired, sales- 
man. After being mechanical, he became in- 
competent; then he saw younger clerks who 
had more zest in their work promoted over 
him. He became sour and nourished a griev- 
ance. That is the last stage. His usefulness 
was over.” 


Adopts Monthly Payment Plan 


J. C. Baldridge, of the J. C. Baldridge 
Lumber Co., Albuquerque, N. M., reports 
that he is now “all set” 











An AMERICAN LUMBERMAN representative happened along with his 
camera when this car of lumber was being unloaded by the Rock 


Island Lumber & Manufacturing Co., Rock 





Island, Ill. 
that is being held up is a sample of the wide lumber carried by this 
company to supply the needs of its industrial trade 


to sell homes complete 
on the monthly payment 
plan, having recently 
made connection with a 
finance corporation spe- 
cializing in the handling 
of second mortgages 
made for the building 
or remodeling of 
homes. Mr. Baldridge 
says that, because of an 
exclusive tie-up, this 
plan makes it possible 
for a dealer to give the 
building of all homes 
handled on this plan to 
his own contractor cus- 
tomers, which is appre- 
ciated by them. 

“Tt also enables the 
dealer to sell complete 
homes,” said Mr. Bald- 
win, “whereas in the 
past he has been selling 
boards, bags of cement 
and bundles of flooring. 


The piece 





sixa wides, musta be gooda straighta. 

Wellyo—have it the read, I coma to get 

yesterday when a ready.’” 

Mr. Rochford adds that he interpreted this 
order to mean that the lady wanted one 6-inch 
door header, 4 feet long, which proved to be 
correct. SREB 2aS: 


Has Three “Irons in the Fire” 


In response to a request that he tell the 
AMERICAN LUMBERMAN Of some _ business- 
building idea that could be passed along to 
readers, J. E. Robert, Maple Hill, Kan., writes: 

“In response to your request for a brief con- 
tribution to the ‘Idea Exchange’ will say that 
I am doing business in a small town—about 
300 population. I have found that in order 
to make any money it was necessary to com- 
bine three businesses : 

(1) Coal for the winter months. 

(2) Lumber for the summer months. 


_ (3) Hardware for slack time and all the 
time,” 


Socks and Sales Philosophy 


Prof. William Lyon Phelps of Yale Uni- 
versity,.tells in a recent newspaper article of 
visiting a shop for the purpose of purchasing a 
single pair of socks. 

The young salesman was so courteous, clever 
and ingratiating that the professor bought not 
one, but twelve pairs of socks. Reflecting on 
this incident Prof. Phelps says: 

“My amazement at his pride and joy in 
salesmanship will be easily understood. In 
many shops the customer has to wait for some 
one to wait on him. And when finally some 
clerk does deign to notice you, you are made 
to feel as if you were interrupting him. Fither 
he is absorbed in profound thought in which 
he hates to be disturbed or he is skylarking 
with a girl clerk, and you feel like apologizing 
for thrusting yourself into such intimacy. He 
displays no interest either in you or in the 
goods he is paid to sell. 

“Yet possibly that very clerk who is now 
so apathetic began his career with hope and 


He can now show his 
prospect the picture and floor plan for a com- 
plete home, and tell him how much a month 
it will cost him to own it.” 


A Fence Sign That Gets Attention 


A good example of effective use of a lumber 
yard fence for advertising the firm and its 
products is afforded by this “shot” of the plant 
of the J. F. Schwartz Lumber Co., Longmont, 
Colo., which has made good use of what other- 
wise would have been merely waste space. This 
retail lumber yard is located on the main street 
of Longmont, on the main paved highway from 
Denver through Longmont to Fort Collins, 
Colo. 

The background of the sign is white, the 
name of the firm, as well as the part calling 
attention to its planing mill, being in black 
lettering. In the center, where the paint de- 
partment is featured, the sign is painted in 
colors. This gives a very pleasing appearance 
and isa good example of a well balanced sign 
for a lumber yard fence. 

A large red arrow running through the 
words “Planing Mill” points towards that de- 
partment. The whole sign stands out prom- 
inently and is easy to read, as large lettering 
is used. The sign is painted often enough to 
keep it bright and attractive. 


SOUNDS NOTE OF OPTIMISM 


Retail Firm Sends “Pep” Letter to Local 
Building Fraternity 


ToLepo, Oun10, April 2.—A circular letter now 
being sent out by the B. A. Leach Lumber Co., 
this city, over the signature of J. Gardner 
Leach, presents an interesting survey of gen- 
eral and local conditions as affecting building 
and sounds a decidedly optimistic note as to 
the outlook for spring and summer business. 

The letter, which is being sent to banks, 
savings associations and mortgage companies; 
lumber and building supply dealers; architects, 
contractors and builders, reads as follows: 


To THOSE INTERESTED IN TOLEDO’S BUILDING 
INDUSTRY : 


A big building business this year! 


At the beginning of the spring season, 
speculation always runs high as to the prob- 
able extent of the building business. Follow- 
ing are some of the most outstanding reasons 
for expecting Toledo to enjoy a most profit- 
able home building program. We submit them 
for what they may be worth. 


1. The country as a whole is exceptionally 
prosperous. 


bo 


National politics are on a settled and 
substantial basis, with no radical gov- 
ernmental changes of policies affecting 
business anticipated. 


3. Employment generally is high. In Toledo 
about 48,000 are employed and the num- 
ber of new factories is rapidly increas- 
ing. 


4. Money for home construction is plenti- 
ful and may be had on terms economical 
to the prospective home owner. 


ol 


Building costs are stable. 


6. The large volume of big downtown build- 
ing projected will create confidence in 
the minds of prospective home builders 
in the present favorable building condi- 
tions. 


7. The number of vacancies in Toledo is at 
a safe and conservative percentage. 


8. Many builders learned an expensive but 
valuable lesson during 1927 when the 
“trade in your old home” idea was at its 
height. The large number of old houses 
left on the market by this procedure 
were sold and solidified financially dur- 
ing 1928 to the extent where the situa- 
tion no longer menaces the industry. 
The same holds true for an extra num- 
ber of houses built in 1927 for specula- 
tive sale. We enter this spring season 
in a more substantial position from the 
standpoint of the “carry overs” than for 
a number of years past. 


9. The normal demand for new homes will 
be enhanced this year by the large num- 
ber of families moving to Toledo as a 
result of a number of businesses re- 
cently establishing factories here, 


All branches of the industry have need for 
closer co-operation in solving a number of 
existing problems affecting the entire indus- 
try. The spirit necessary for accomplishing 
this is more evident today than ever and it 
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is hoped something concrete will develop 
from several leads now being made. 

About 650 of these letters are being mailed 
to the members of the various groups above 
named, This is to be followed up through 
the Lumbermen’s Club with statistics of lum- 
ber and building conditions, in addition to more 
specific information and suggestions to the 
contractor for establishing his business on a 
surer hasis. 


Will Open Modern Display Rooms 


Marietta, Onto, April 2.—Through a deal 
consummated March 16, the Cellar Lumber Co., 
Circleville, Ohio, and its associated companies, 
the Chillicothe Lumber Co., of Chillicothe; the 
Cellar Lumber Co., of Frankfort; the Grove- 
port Lumber Co., of Groveport; the Cellar 
Lumber Co., of Westerville; the Sunbury Lum- 
ber Co., of Sunbury; and the Johnstown Lum- 
ber Co., of Johnstown, have taken on the 
distribution of the full line of products manu- 
factured by the Marietta Paint & Color Co. and 
the Murphy Varnish Co. 

In the last few years the Marietta-Murphy 
companies built up a large business through 
their own branch at Chillicothe, under the 
management of Fred Rotroff. In the new deal 
that has just been made the Chillicothe Lumber 
Co. takes over the paint business in Chillicothe, 
of the Marietta-Murphy companies, and under 
the direction of Mrs. Marion Teal, of the Ohio 
Association of Retail Lumber Dealers, will in- 
stall a beautiful modern lumber and paint dis- 
play store in the heart of the Chillicothe down- 
town business section. 

Fred Rotroff, formerly of the Marietta- 
Murphy companies, has been employed by the 
Cellar Lumber Co. as manager of their paint 
departments in the various Ohio towns men- 
tioned above, and Mrs. Rotroff will be perma- 
nently located at the new downtown store in 
Chillicothe where she will be in charge of the 
Home Modernizing service department of the 
Cellar Lumber Co. 

Attractive lumber and paint display rooms 
also will be installed by the Cellar Lumber Co. 
in the other towns where its associated compa- 
nies operate. 

(‘SRB AAAAB: 


Observes 75th Anniversary 


PHILADELPHIA, Pa., April 1—This month 
marks the 75th anniversary of Watson Malone 
& Sons, one of the oldest lumber firms in 
Philadelphia. Although the firm has been at 
the Laurel Street wharf but fifty-nine years, it 
was actually founded in 1854 under the name 
of Malone & Co., with headquarters along the 
Delaware River at Noble Street. Adhering to 
the old custom, the yard is still located along 
the waterfront. 

The first lumber yard was established by 
Watson Malone and Robert M. Taylor. Shortly 
after the business got under way, Taylor re- 
signed and the yard flourished under the title 
of Watson Malone & Co. Following the Civil 
War the name was changed to Watson Malone 
& Sons, two sons being admitted to the firm 
at that time. 

Edwin B. Malone, the senior partner, was 
admitted to the firm in 1885. Associated with 
him at the present is Watson Malone 2nd. For 
three generations the yard has remained in the 
family, and it has been predicted that it will 
continue for many years with the Malones in 
active charge. 

*sa#eaeneaanenaan 

Sipe LINES, such as coal, flour, feed, binder 
twine and lumber are sold by most farmers’ 
elevators, according to a recent survey by the 
division of co-operative marketing of the 
United States Department of Agriculture. In 
addition, many elevator associations ship live- 
stock. The average amount of side-line and 
livestock business handled during the 1926-27 
season by a large group of elevator organiza- 
tions was $48,485. This total was made up as 
follows: Livestock, $17,962; flour and feed, 
$10,829: coal, $10,397; lumber, $1,670; binder 
twine $1,340; machinery, $1,297; and miscel- 
laneous, $4,990. 


USES HOUSE PLAN SERVICE 


Dealer Employs Illustrations in House 
Organ with Good Effect 


A retail lumber concern that is making very 
effective use of the AMERICAN LUMBERMAN 
house plan service for dealers is the V. C. 
Johnston Lumber Co., which operates yards at 
Ranchester, Wyo., and Lodge Grass and Wy- 
ola, Mont., with general office at the first 
named place. 

This concern issues a 4- -page | ‘semi- -monthly 
house organ, printed on a godd quality of pa- 











Why Not Cash In 


on the sentiment expressed on front 
cover of this issue: 


“It’s the babies that keep this 
home building game going!” 


You can do it with the beautiful little 
booklet 


“A New Home for 
A New Baby” 


Published by the AMERICAN LUM- 
BERMAN. Attractively illustrated and 
printed in colors. Write for sample 
booklet and prices, imprinted with 
your name. 











per, so that cuts show up well thereon. In one 
issue each month there appears an AMERICAN 
LUMBERMAN house design, with cuts showing 
both elevation and first floor plans, and com- 
plete description. This lumber concern is one 
of a number that have purchased from the 
AMERICAN LUMBERMAN electrotypes of the 
cuts of a series of these house designs. It will 
run one design each month for an indefinite 
period. 

A recent issue of the publication, just re- 
ceived at this office, contains cuts showing the 
elevation and first floor of AMERICAN LuMBER- 








An- -AMERICAN LUMBERMAN _ representative 
“toting” a camera recently dropped in at the 
yard of the Tisdale Lumber Co., Richmond 
Hill, N. Y., and observing P. J. Corrado, local 
manager, standing by a pile of lumber, the ac- 
companying picture resulted 


MAN House Plan No. 135, with the statement 
that the price of that home is $2,567. The text 
continues as follows: 

The price of Home No. A.,L.-135 is $2,567.00. 
This price is not only for the lumber and mill- 
work but includes all hardware, nails, varnish, 
stain and outside paint for three coats. The 
linen closet, china cabinet, kitchen dresser, 
medicine cabinet and mirror door are all Cur- 
tis-made, ready to set up. These are included 
in the above price. 

Plans, specifications and bills of material of 
this home and many others are at all our 
stores. These are furnished free with each 
home built. 

This home is practically ready cut. The 
pine outside door and window frames are 
ready to nail together. 

The fir casings and trim come cut and bun. 
dled for each opening. The clear cedar siding 
is cut square on the ends and wrapped to pro- 
tect them in handling. The oak flooring is end 


matched ready to lay. 


Inthe old way of building most of the 
above cutting and fitting was done on the job. 
We .have gone a step farther and eliminated 
the two big disadvantages of the ready-cut 
plan. 

The problem of sorting the lumber is done 
away with. In the above home there are over 
29,000 pieces of lumber. Our aim is to fur- 
nish you the lumber in the order you will 
use it. 

These specifications call for four different 
kinds of lumber—oak, pine, fir and cedar. 
Oak grows in the south. Pine in Idaho and 
Montana. Cedar and fir in Washington and 
Oregon. We have assembled these four woods 
in the above plan to give you a home you will 
be proud of for years to come. 

This home has actually been built and lived 
in. You may like the outside appearance but 
the interior arrangement might not fill your 
needs. You can have a different interior ar- 
rangement without additional cost. Make a 
pencil sketch of your floor arrangement, 26 ft. 
x 36 ft., exclusive of porches, and we will 
have a blueprint made of your floor plan. 
There will be no additional cost for this ser- 
vice, and if your plans do not add any addi- 
tional feet of partition wall or doorways the 
price will be the same as the original plan. 


Thus it will be seen that the Johnston com- 
pany is offering homes at a stated figuse, and 
cutting the ground out from under the feet of 
mail-order houses which might be inclined to 
come into that territory with price offers which 
in the absence of such generally disseminated 
information might look very attractive to 
would-be home owners. The prices as pub- 
lished in the Johnston house organ are figured 
on the same basis as mail order jobs, no ce- 
ment, plaster, brick or lime being included, 
which makes the total figure look very attrac- 
tive. On the other hand, the “selling points” are 
played up in such a way as to make the reader 
feel that here is a very desirable home, built of 
first-class materials and possessing the same 
attractive features that are so prominently 
played up in the typical mail order house ad- 
vertisement. 


Firm Holds Get-Together Dinner 


Jamestown, N. Y., April 2.—The manage- 
ment of the United Lumber & Supply Corpo- 
ration, Jamestown, N. Y., gave a dinner at the 
Norden Club on the evening of March 28 to 
about 200 contractors, builders and employees 
of the company. 

Paul W. Doddridge, general manager of the 
company, was toastmaster and said that he was 
much pleased at the large patronage given his 
firm. He said that there are 11,000 frame 
buildings in the city and that a large share 
of them are old ones. The company this year 
plans to carry on an intensive campaign to pro- 
mote home modernization and extension. To 
make it easier for home owners to make im- 
provements his company has put into effect a 
plan by which it will finance both the cost of 
matefial and labor and will accept instalment 
payments. "seamaeaaaaasasaaaaee 

THE WEEKLY index of wholesale commodi- 
ties prices of the Harvard Economic Society 
has risen to 97.8 for the week ended March 27, 
1929, from 97.6 for the week ended March 20, 
1929, 
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British Columbia Lumber Trade Analyzed 


Wasuincton, D. C., April 1—The lumber 
division of the bureau of foreign and domes- 
tic commerce has just issued a report on the 
lumber industry of British Columbia prepared 
by Consul H. S. Tewell, Vancouver, B. C. 
This shows that the 1928 output of saw logs 
was 12 percent larger than 1927, and that there 
was a large decrease in the export of logs, 
so that the sawmills of the Province increased 
their cut by about 16 percent. In 1928, only 
314 sawmills, with estimated daily capacity of 
11,919,000 feet, were in operation, compared 
with 375 mills with daily capacity of 12,176,000 
feet in 1927, and 391 mills with capacity of 
12,962,000 feet in 1926. The numbers of idle 
lumber mills were: 1928, 120; 1927, 110; 1926, 
102. In 1928, only 56 shingle mills, daily ca- 
pacity 8,280,000 shingles, were active and 15 
with daily capacity of 2,710,000 were idle. In 
1927 there had been 65 shingle mills operating. 
The high point of shingle mill activity had been 
reached in 1920, when 109 were active. 

The British Columbia lumber mills were in 
much improved position in 1928, through the 
development of co-operative measures relating 
to production and selling, more efficient distri- 
bution on the Atlantic coast having been 
achieved through the establishment of regional 
selling pools. As a result of larger sales and 
better prices, the lumber mills obtained returns 
in 1928 about eight million dollars larger than 
in 1927. The shingle mills, through extensive 
advertising and co-operative selling were able 
to market practically their entire output de- 
spite an increase from $3 to $4 in the price 
of cedar logs, established shingle prices being 
well maintained even through the fall months 
of slow demand. 

British Columbia Log Cut by Species 

The following table sets forth the timber 
cut in British Columbia in 1928 and the two 
previous calendar years, measurement being 
according to the British Columbia log scale, 
to nearest thousand feet: 





1926 1927 1928 

SPECIES— m. bd. ft. m. bd. ft. m. bd. ft 
ree 1,306,616 1,411,296 1,604,942 
NS Sewink & aarars 705,409 655,030 738,626 
PR Sne 248,707 188,235 204,111 
Hemlock ...c6s- 332,691 306,860 353,269 
ND Kecemeeie 90,420 70,014 68,265 
Yellow pine .... 29,368 34,165 31,919 
White pee ..... 30,079 35,157 23,073 
JOCK DIME 2.020. 45,566 63,579 75,567 
I icins nian 6 vibe 40,696 27,608 24,386 
Cottemweod .ccce 3 cccsus 1,928 5,235 
Miscellaneous ... 88,567 58,831 77,512 

TOU ks asws 2,918,119 2,853,702 3,206,905 


Timber Products and Their Values 


Details of production of the timber industry 
during the last three years are shown as fol- 
lows, statistics, in thousand dollars, having 
been taken from reports of the British Colum- 


bia Government: 
1926 1927 1928 


eee $42,516 $40,487 $48,346 
Pulp and paper...... 16,315 18,505 16,755 
Be eee 10,500 6,800 10,000 
a ae 3,000 1,707 2,501 
Piles, poles and 

mine OO eae 2,792 4,030 4,684 
Cordwood, fence posts é 

and mine eR a Ses 1,414 1,405 1,633 
Ties, railway ....... 1,420 1,440 1,873 


Additional value con- 
tributed by the 
wood-using industry 2,100 2,100 2,200 

Lath and other mis- 





cellaneous vroducts 1,500 2.000 2.100 
Logs exported ...... 3,179 4,561 3.580 
Pulpwood exported .. 75 52 115 

TOES vcicd «ves $84.802 $83,087 $93,787 


British Columbia Exports to United States 


Statistics of declared exports of lumber and 
the most important wood products exported 
from British Columbia to the United States, 


by rail and water, have been compiled from 
the records of American consular offices for 
the calendar years 1927 and 1928, as follows: 


Year ae 

Product— Unit Quantity Value 
PN uidid'n bs wae eee ea Mft. 213,589 $ 3,061,721 
7 are M pe. 57,025 174,145 
BN ie s'0s « eeae M ft 655,514 13,984,204 
ia Lin. ft 449,702 568 
EE eer! oO 848,420 2,771,729 
Posts ee 333,525 23,920 
Ser M pe. 1,790,230 5,978,487 
OR calles gts alata a eae oO 295,369 115,133 
Miscellaneous ........- 527,671 
$26,695,568 

Year 1928 

Product— Unit Quantity Value 
Ree M ft. 135,952 §$ 2,012,711 
eres ee M pe. 49.105 139,580 
Oo EEE re Mft. 589,108 12,143,389 
| =e Lin ft 232,928 25,988 
SE a6 6 eracave a a. Bio le 0. 733,825 2,946,485 
RN Nargis pide 6 dip eta No. 316,000 22,302 
eee M pe. 1,930,232 7,155,975 
>, SRS eer o 27,958 
Miscellaneous .......... 205,240 
$24,678,568 


Total Waterborne Shipments 


The following table sets forth in detail, in 
thousand board feet, the waterborne lumber 
trade of British Columbia in 1927 and 1928: 








Destination— 1927 1928 
pie eer ae ere 53,502 29,843 
SINE iss biG Siw/sa- x ce Bw re ce 9,179 16,902 
Ee en he eee 2,650 1,150 
Hawaii and Philippines ...... 1,734 57 
India and Str. Settlements... 3,567 412 
RS einai wn. e Wied in de oe cele 191,598 219,362 
ok tere 10,848 8,531 
BOUEN APBOTIGR occ ci cevcscice 2,169 10,304 
SS Oe ee 18,563 13,626 
DOU BOG. THIMMES .sccccccccs 1,995 5,496 
U. & Beemer Farts ....ccces 291,884 282,294 
De. Oe Bee COMBE 2g ccc seces 42,558 37,004 
UU” LE 36,427 67,076 
West Indies and Cuba ....... 16,023 8,357 
eae 12 1,033 

0 MR eee 682,598 701,446 
Canada, Atlantic coast ....... 57,632 64,110 

Total waterborne trade..... 730,220 763,533 


Total lumber trade of the Province may 
be arrived at by adding to the figures above 
given the rail shipments, total export trade 
will be the above totals plus the rail shipments 
to the United States, and total trade with the 
United States may be obtained by adding fig- 
ures for rail shipments given below to the 
above totals for cargo shipments to United 
States Atlantic and Pacific ports. 

Exports of logs in thousand feet were as 
follows: Fir, 1928, 94,657; 1927, 137,821. Ce- 
dar, 1928, 74,480; 1927, 90,076. Hemlock. 1928 
30,678; 1927, 36,132. Total including all spe- 
cies: 1928, 211,947; 1927, 251,584; 1926, 224,- 
448. Log exports to the United States in 1928 
amounted to 135,952, and log exports to Japan, 
66995. 

An analysis of overseas trade in 1928 shows 
that sales increased in 5 out of 12 general 
markets, the increase in Japanese purchases 
accounting for the entire increase in water- 
borne traffic. Shipments to Europe were aug- 
mented by large tie orders from the United 
Kingdom and increased business in clear fir 
and mine timbers. The most disappointing 
markets were Australia and New Zealand, and 
other British Empire markets also decreased 
their purchases, so that an effort will be made 
to increase trade extension activity, and obtain 
the support of tariff preferences and shipping 
subsidies. 


Trade With the United States 


The United States continues to be the prin- 
cipal single buyer of British Columbia lumber. 
Of the total exports of lumber from the Prov- 
ince in 1928, slightly less than 61 percent went 
to the United States, in 1927, 65 percent, and 
in 1926, 74 percent, so that United States pur- 
chases are gradually declining in relation to 
the total for the Province. Of the total ship- 
ments to United States markets, rail made 46 
percent in 1928, about 50 percent in 1927 and 


41 percent in 1926. Waterborne shipments 
from British Columbia to the United States 
have declined, 1928 being 5 percent less than 
the 1927 and 11 percent less than the 1926, 
competing American Pacific coast mills having 
organized Atlantic coast sales agencies and 
adopted more efficient marketing methods, 
while British Columbia mills have adverse 
freight rates, and the American mills have 
been helped by the practical elimination of 
consignment shipping. Rail trade with the 
United States, to the nearest thousand feet, 
amounted to: 1928, 269,809; 1927, 321,071; 
1926, 252,880. Carloadings of lumber to 
western Canadian points amounted to 60,275 
cars in 1928, compared with 57,030 in 1927 
and 51,767 in 1926. 

American purchases of British Columbia 
shingles in 1928 amounted to approximately 
71 percent of total sold; in 1927, to 88 percent, 
and in 1926 to 74 percent. Log exports to the 
United States in 1928 amounted to 135,952,000 
feet, or about two-thirds of total log exports. 


March Lumber and Shingle Exports 


[Special telegram to AMERICAN LUMBERMAN] 


Wasuincton, D. C., April 4—March ex- 
ports of lumber and shingles from British Co- 
lumbia to the United States were smaller than 
those in March, 1928, according to Consul Har- 
old S. Tewell, Vancouver. 

Lumber exports last month were 41,270,000 
feet, against 45,940,000 feet in March, 1928. 

Shipments of shingles were 169,800,000 
against 181,000,000 in March a year ago. 

Logs totaled 19,100,000 feet, against 19,000,- 
000 feet last year. 

Shipments of poles were 1,500,000 linear feet, 
compared with 1,248,000 a year ago. 


Hemlock and Hardwood 


OsukosH, Wis., April 1—The Northern 
Hemlock & Hardwood Manufacturers’ Asso- 
ciation makes the following report for the 


week.ended March 23: 
Hardwoods Hemlock 
Units of 35,000 feet 
daily capacity ...... 68 
Productive capacity . 14,389,000 
Actual cut log scale... 12,412,000 
Percent of capacity... 86 





92 
19,446,000 
3,540,000 
18 


eae 11,813,000 4,738,000 
Percent of actual cut 96 106 
Orders received ....... 10,976,000 3,876,000 
Percent of actual cut 90 101 


Orders on thand end 
SE citd.enn Sud ani eace 66,965,000 24,373,000 
Lumber fabricated at mill and used in con- 
struction work is included in total orders and 
shipments. 


Production is based on mill log scale, and’ 


lumber cut overruns this by 20 percent. 


California Redwood 


San Francisco, Cauir., March 30.—The fol- 
lowing information is summarized from the 
report of the California Redwood Association 
for the week ended March 23: 

Redwood White- 


No. of Percent of wood 
Mills Feet production Feet 








Production ... 12 6,625,000 100 1,549,000 
Shipments .... 12 7,333,000 111 1,621,000 
Orders 
Received - 12 6,060,000 92 1,612,000 
On hand .... 12 28,506,000 7,156,000 


Detailed Distribution of Redwood 
Shipments Orders 





Northern California*...... 2,063,000 2,210,000 
Southern California*...... 2,451,000 1,377,000 
Do, ee Ar 131,000 65,000 
NEY Cc belé'i-wie ged weld 2,039,000 1,944,000 
| Sr eee, Se 649,000 464,000 

NS 6 cies a onie ek bien 7,333,000 6,060,000 


+Washington, Oregon, Nevada and Arizona. 
tAll other States and Canada. 


*North and south of line running through 
San Luis Obispo and Bakersfield. 
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National Production, Shipments and Orders 


ee 


Wasurncton, D. C., April 1—The following statistics for the periods ended March 23, 1929, and March 24, 1928, were compiled by the Na- 


tional Lumber Manufacturers’ Association : 
ONE WEEE 



































No. of Mills Production Shipments Orders 
neta a - 1929 1928 1929 1928 1929 1928 1929 1928 
ern i es bn oc nedeneséctineede 142 102 848, 5 0 896 6,307. 
West Coast Lumbermen’s Association........ 204 114 185,281,000 157'258'000 183,313,000 125'020'000 ana'ves'ono 1h rth oo 
Western Pine Manufacturers’ Association.... 35 33 32,777,000 28,496,000 35,014,000 29,360,000 37,120,000 27,722 000 
California White & Sugar Pine Mfrs.’ Assn... 320 15 16,565,000 8,834,000 20,407,000 14,618,000 22,506,000 19,930,000 
CRMSOCMIG MOGWOOE AGU. a ccccccccccccececce 12 15 6, 8,708,000 7,333,000 7,842,000 6,060,000 9,498,000 
North Carolina Pine Association............. 69 43 10,456,000 7,828,000 8,643,000 7,677,000 5.640 000 
Northern Pine Manufacturers’ Association.... 9 7 3,420, 5,621,000 8,923,000 7,492,000 7,035,000 8.669.000 
Northern Hemlock & Hardwood Mfrs.’ Assn 32 17 3,791,000 2,223,000 4,272,000 2,578,000 3,365,000 2,276,000 
TOONS GUTRGSSD cc ccccsecetccerdesenceas 523 346 318,763,000 254,843,000 335,801,000 263,643,000 363,499,000 290,056,000 
Hardwoods: 
Northern Hemlock & Hardwood Mfrs.’ Assn 51+ 17 11,742,000 4,804,000 8,828, 3,590,000 8,536,000 2,816,000 
Hardwood Manufacturers’ Institute........... 5+ 357t 39,474,000 51,372,000 47,060,000 53,277,000 48,846,000 56,818,000 
BOONE WARGO WOGED ccc cisicvccovecscessece 326+ eave 51,216,000 ~ 56,176,000 55,888,000 56,867,000 57,382,000 59,634,000 
TWELVE WEEKS 
Softwoods: 
Southern Pine Association.........+ceeeeeees 1715 1258 785,987,000 831,799,000 801,218,000 847,535,000 856,373,000 889,346,000 
West Coast Lumbermen’s Association........ 2362 1358 1,880,589,000 1,330,504,000 1,854,609,000 1,279,118,000 2,023,232,000 1,433,623,000 
Western Pine Manufacturers’ Association.... 432 381 301,695,000 194,852,000 358,749,000 294,418,000 398,994,000 315,191,000 
California White & Sugar Pine Mfrs.’ Assn... 306 267 179,262,000 145,644,000 304,819,000 267,531,000 306,670,000 = 271.254'000 
California Redwood ASSN........seeeeceeeees 158 184 ,037 102,965,000 79,191,000 84,313,000 88,259,000 94,879,000 
North Carolina Pine Association............. 856 399 115,352,000 75,178,000 107,787,000 75,056,000 97,955,000 71,133,000 
Northern Pine Manufacturers’ Association.... 108 105 45,842,000 75,682,000 87,147,000 81,803,000 93,913,000 92,068,000 
Northern Hemlock & Hardwood Mfrs.’ Assn 500 226 55,043,000 24,915,000 38,810,000 23,281,000 47,604,000 26,548,000 
etek smal... wenceccceein 6437 4178  3,444,807,000 2,781,539,000 3,632,330,000 2,953,055,000 3,913,000,000 3,194,042,000 
Hardwoods: : 
Northern Hemlock & Hardwood Mfrs.’ Assn_756 226 157,256,000 70,878,000 111,903,000 47,398,000 114,496,000 43,937,000 
Hardwood Manufacturers’ Institute........... 2799+ 479,286,000 386,866,000 514,896,000 408,936,000 540,605,000 437,792,000 
Total hardwoods ..cccccccccccccccccccces 4105 636,542,000 457,744,000 626,799,000 456,334,000 655,101,000 481,729,000 


tUnits of production. 





Southern Pine Barometer 


New Orteans, La., April 1—For the week 
ended March 29, Friday, 149 mills of the 
total capacity of 17834 units (a unit represent- 
ing monthly output of 1.500,000 to 2,000,000 
feet between Nov. 1, 1925, and Oct. 31, 1928) 
report as follows to the Southern Pine Asso- 


ciation: Percent Percent 
3-year Actual 
Production— Carst Feet Av. weet.  Cutpat 
Aver. 3 yrs.. . 75,735,630 
POOEE. corvee satan 243, 783 
Shipments* 3,727 78,173,825 103.23 118.01 
Orders— 
Received* . 3,894 81,676,650 107.84 123.30 


On hand end 
weekt .13,607 285,406,825 #3 
*Orders were 104.48 percent of shipments. 
+Basis of car loadings is February average, 
20,975 feet. 
tOrders on hand showed an increase of 1.24 
percent, or 3,502,825 feet, during the week. 





Western Pine Summary 


PorTLAND, OreE., March 30.—The Western 
Pine Manufacturers’ Association summarizes 
as follows reports for the week ended March 


23 from 35 member mills: Per- 
cent 
Percent Ship- 
Production— Carst Feet ofcut ments 
Normal* --. 34,150,000 Riche io tenes 
ne ‘anaus 32,777,000 


Shipm’ts (car)1,327 34,502,000 





Local deliv.. 512,000 

Tot. shipm’ te 35,014,000 106.83 
Orders— 

Cancelled .. 11 286,000 

Booked (car 1.4 408 36,608,000 

Local .....- 512,000 





37,120,000 113.25 


Total orders 106.02 
On hand end 
week ....5,497 142,922,000 
Bookines for the week by thirty-five iden- 
tical mills were 104.92 percent of those for 
the previous week, showing an increase of 
1,716,000 feet. 


?Car basis is 26,000 feet. 


*Normal takes into consideration mill capac- 
ity, number of months usually operated and 
usual number of shifts—reduced to a weekly 
basis which is constant throughout the year. 

During the week production was 96 percent 
of normal shipments 103 percent of normal 
and orders 109 percent of normal. Average for 
the corresponding week of the preceding four 
years was as follows: Production, 84 per- 
cent: shinments. 87 percent, and orders 87 
percent of normal. 

Production is so seasonable that during 


winter months actual production amounts to 
less than 50 percent of normal, while during 
peak summer months the production increases 
to well over 100 percent of normal. 





North Carolina Pine 


Norro.tk, Va., April 1—The North Caro- 
lina Pine Association makes the following 
analysis of figures from sixty-nine mills for the 
week ended March 23 


Per- 
Percent Percent cent 
Normal Actual Ship- 


Production— Feet Output Output ments 
Normal* ..10,988,000 sti een ome 
Actual 10,456,000 95 aiaia 

Shipments ... 8,643,000 79 83 ae 

Orderst ..... 8,338,000 76 80 96 
Unfilled 

orders ...39,845,000 


tAs compared with preceding week there ls 
an increase in orders of 9 percent, one less 
mill reporting. 


*“Normal” is based on the amount of lum- 
ber the mills would produce in a normal work- 
ing day. 


West Coast Review 


[Special telegram to American LuUMBERMAN] 


SeaTTLe, Wasu., April 3.—The West Coast 
Lumbermen’s Association reports that 205 mills 
—all those reporting production, shipments and 
orders—during the week ended March 30 gave 
these figures: 





Production ..190,392,000 
Shipments ..202,820,000 6.5 over production 
Gee. aatac 219,666,000 15.4 over production 


A group of 258 mills, whose production re- 
ports for 1929 to date are complete, reported as 
follows: 

Average weekly operating capacity. 264,077,000 
Average weekly cut for thirteen weeks— 
iD” gad ce beeen vas dene eeg he eee + A 180,000 


7, "889, 000 
Ac tual cut week ended Mar. 30, 1929. tte 128) 000 


A group of 199 identical mills, whose pro- 
duction for the week ended March 30 was 187,- 
810,000 feet, reported distribution as follows: 


Unfilled 
Shipments Orders Orders 
EE: “uiWeracld 84,483,000 88,882,000 261,015,000 
Domestic 
cargo . 64,153,000 74,068,000 317,660,000 
Export . 38,328,000 40,538,000 244,340,000 
Local . 12,545,000 REEROON -keressces 





199,509,000 216,033,000 823,015,000 


A group of 112 identical mills, whose reports 
of production, shipments and orders are com- 
plete for 1928 and 1929 to date, reported as 
follows: 


Week Aver. 13 Aver. 13 
ended Mar. weeks Mar. weeks Mar. 
0, 1929 30, 1929 31, 1928 


Production ..121, 077,000 102,115,000 110, 354, 000 
Shipments ..125 "426, 000 103,785,000 105,291,000 
Oragere - .cd0% 143,337,000 112,797,000 115,588,000 





West Coast Analysis 


SEATTLE, WAsH., March 30.—The West Coast 
Lumbermen’s Association furnishes the follow- 
ing supplementary analysis of its operations for 
the weeks ended March 16 and 23: 


Shipments of 143 mills during the eleven 
weeks from Jan. 1 to March 16 were 1.2 per- 
cent more than their production, and orders 
exceeded the production by 11.9 percent. Stocks 
of these 143 mills during the period Jan. 1 to 
March 16 decreased 1.1 percent. These 143 
mills are among the largest in the territory, 
and manufacture approximately 50 percent of 
its output. 

‘ The trend of production is shown by reports 
of 252 major mills. During the week ended 
March 23 they produced 21.52 percent less 
than their normal weekly operating capacity 
as established by 3-year records, and to date 
in 1929 they cut 33.52 percent less than their 
normal operating capacity. Their cut for the 
week ended March 23 was 4.90 percent over 
their average weekly production during 1928. 

An analysis of domestic cargo business for 

the week ended March 16 follows: 

















Washington British 
and Oregon Columbia 
93 Mills 20 Mills 
Orders on hand first of 
week— 
eo eee 97,515,929 718,965 
Atlantic Coast ....143,475,606 20,380,330 
Miscellaneous 5,922,754 5,111,848 
ES gi Pucci hyn een 246,914,289 26,211,143 
Orders received— 
Cerisermia ...ccccs 23,206,574 781,000 
Atlantic Coast .. 17,512,590 6,570,787 
Miscellaneous 522,017 2,246,000 
ED ss wiewh eek wee 41,241,181 9,597,787 
Cancellations— 
ee Jf eer 
Atlantic Coast .... 359,834 = ..seove 
Pe sces  eeeuese,  Sanvate 
EE. asso eeccan 602,836 .c.covs 
Shipments— 
0 27,277,233 560,046 
Atlantic Coast .... 20,570,092 10,245,653 
Miscellaneous 855,143 1,007,115 
WEE dduxtcceaes 48,702,468 11,812,814 
Orders on hand end of 
week— 
CamserMis «cccciss 93,302,269 939,919 
Atlantic Coast ....140,058,270 16,705,464 
Miscellaneous 5,589,628 6,350,733 
, 238,950,167 23,996,116 
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National Analysis 


WasuHincton, D. C., April 1—The Na- 
tional Lumber Manufacturers’ Association 
issued the following analysis for the periods 
ending March 23—orders and shipments being 
shown as percentages of production: 

One Week 12 Weeks 


t ’ t ie. 
Ship- Or- Ship- Or- 











Softwoods— ments ders ments ders 
Southern Pine ...... 113 128 102 109 
West Coast -........ 99 109 99 108 
Western Pine ....... 107 113 119 132 
California Pines ....123 136 170 171 
California Redwood..111 91 98 109 
N. Carolina Pine..... 83 80 93 85 
Northern Pine ......261 206 190 205 
N. Hem. & Hardwood.113 89 71 86 

All softwoods ....105 114 106 114 

Hardwoods— 

N. Hem. & Hardwood 75 73 71 73 
Hdw. Mfrs. Inst..... 119 124 107 113 
All hardwoods ....109 112 98 103 

BD  WOOGS sis ccss 106 114 104 112 


For the periods ended March 24, 1928 ship- 
ments and orders made the following per- 
centages of actual production: 





One Week 12 Weeks 
a A =» € Ame ‘ 
Ship- Or- Ship- Or- 
Soft woods— ments ders ments ders 
Southern Pine ...... 109 115 102 107 
a a ee 96 118 96 108 
Western Pine ....... 103 97 151 162 
California Pines ..... 165 226 184 186 
California Redwood.. 90 109 82 92 
North Carolina Pine. 98 72 100 95 
Northern Pine ...... 133 154 108 122 
N. Hem. & Hdw..... 116 102 93 107 
All softwoods .....103 118 106 115 
Hardwoods— 
N. Hem. & Hdw..... 75 59 67 62 
Hdw. Mfrs. Inst..... 104 111 106 113 
All hardwoods ....101 106 100 105 
All WOOGE cccdcccs 103 116 105 113 


Actual production reported in the periods 
indicated made the following percentages of 


the average production during periods of two . 


to five years: 


1929 1928 
;.* 33 1 12 
Softwoods— Wk. Wks. Wk. Wks. 
Southern Pine ....... A 83 88 96 95 
ok. ra X 108 94 116 107 
Western Pines ...... A 109 114 102 79 
Ceere, POM coc nccaed A 97 104 103 107 
Calif. Redwood ...... A 94 89 104 113 
| ere C 95 83 73 68 
Northern Pine ....../ A 55 60 81 107 
N. Hem. & Hdw...... c 81 56 72 
All softwoods ...... 99 92 104 99 
Hardwoods— 
N. Hem. & Hdw...... C 92 88 77 96 
Hdw. Mfrs. Inst...... C 80 80 638 68 
All hardwoods ..... 82 81 69 72 
A WORE 66ks scenes ee oe 95 93 
A—Normal based on actual output for 


period of two to five years. 
C—Normal based on estimated mill capacity. 
X—West Coast normal for first part of 1928 


was arbitrary; the 1929 normal is based on 
capacity. 





Southern Pine Exports 


New Orveans, La., April 1—The Southern 
Pine Association has. issued a revised report 
on February exports, as follows: 


Southern February, January, Oct. 1 to 

Pine— 1929 1929 Dec. 31 
Lumber ....51,251,809 60,439,729 156,666,905 
Timbers - 9,611,945 6,821,299 30,084,013 


Other woods. .15,503,063 21,102,599 45,392,472 


76,366,817 88,363,627 232,143,390 





Southern February, January, Oct. 1 to 
Pine— 1929 1929 Dec. 31 
Lumber ........ 67.1 68.4 67.5 
oo. ae 12.6 75 3.0 

Other woods ..... 20.3 23.9 19.5 


February, .1929, exports were 13.6 percent 
less than those of January, 1928, and 5.4 per- 
cent less than February, 1928, exports. 


OsHkosH, WIs., 


Statistics for February, 1929 





Hemlock, 1&2” .14,802,000 13,020,000 





Grand totals.59,172,000 43,535,000 











lock, 117; all woods, 108. 
Unsold 
Sold Dry Green 
ASH— 
a Pr rer 13,000 238,000 23,000 
Set. & better... «César. 311,000 7,000 
MONCES. cavccce 50,000 149,000 12,000 
No. 1 & better. 141,000 249,000 131,000 
No. 1 common.. 8,000 190,000 52,000 
No. 2 and better 200,000 1,014,000 632,000 
No. 2 common.. ....... 192,000 95,000 
No. 3 and better 9,000 9,000 5,000 
No. 3 common.. 115,000 88,000 529, 000 
536,000 2,440,000 1,486,000 
BASS WOOD— 
See Par 815,000 408,000 178,000 
Sel. and better. ....... 559,000 376,000 
Selects... 30,000 573,000 469,000 
No. 1 & better. 867,000 1,067,000 1, 696, 000 


No. 1 common. 704,000 488,000 787,000 





Nos. 1 & 2 com. 240,000 ° AZ 
No. 2 and better 312,000 1,664,000 2,124,000 
No. 2 common.. 977,000 2,438,000 2,394,000 
Woe. 3. & 3 COM. cccece 56,000 21,000 
No. 3 common... 1,842,000 1,744,000 2,143,000 

5,787,000 9,003,000 10,188,000 

BIRCH— 

jaa 401,000 933,000 706,000 
Sel. & better... 599,000 2,469,000 2,424,000 
ae 147,000 1,690,000 725,000 
No. 1 & better.. 2,112,000 1,942,000 1,923,000 
No. 1 common... 2244, 000 4,241,000 2,671,000 
Se te ere 1,515,000 727, 000 
No. 2 and better 771,000 2,820,000 3,503,000 
No. 2 common.. 3,577,000 4,655,000 3, 819, 000 
|. 2 F Seer eee See 
No. 3 common. 9,484,000 © 4,850,000 10,037,000 





19,335,000 25,153,000 26,535,000 





SOFT ELM— 
RE Te rpares 41,000 46,000 
ae a 172,000 30,000 
PE: eS, eee 9,000 15,000 
No. 1 & better. 637, — 443,000 766,000 
ING. 2 CORMIER... oceces 43,000 55,000 
oe —_— x 
Se ee eee ,000 aiignahihies ii 
No. 7 & better. 791,000 etre 3,164,000 
No. 2 common. 209,000 614,000 294,000 
Nos. 2 & 3 com. ....... 8: are 
No. 3 common.. 1,262,000 835,000 1,894,000 
2,899,000 4,745,000 6,264,000 





1x4-inch and wider 
Dry Green Dry 


Unsold 

Production Shipments March1 

OS ate Gaetan Se 540,000 400,000 3,926,000 
Basswood ..... 3,537,000 2,259,000 19,191,000 
aera 3,000 hae 
eee 10,562,000 7,599,000 51,688,000 
DE ioe ngs ag 3,076,000 2,047,000 13,448,000 
ree 14,748,000 10,176,000 40,684,000 
SL. Gs wxwae dee 288,000 42,000 920,000 
Mxd. hrdwd -11,616,000 7,974,000 ....... 
Total hdwd. .44,370,000 30,515,000 129,857,000 


SS ae eee 839,000 1,252,000 5,713,000 
ae epgar 1,386,000 3,584,000 6,929,000 

ey ere re 1,163,000 1,872,000 4,679,000 
No. j Cetcovesens 1,537,000 2,254,000 6,681,000 
Nos. 4 & 6....... 501,000 789,000 3,808,000 
Ok Sy ea Roses “exiecdos -bede gad, “Mees bus 
eee 294,000 76,000 165,000 


Northern Hemlock and Hardwood Monthly Report 


April 1—The Northern Hemlock & Hardwood Manufacturers’ 
tion reports as follows January production and shipments, and stocks March 1: 


Associa- 


Stock Summary March 1, 1929 


Hardwoods— 
Unsold— Dry.... 58,720,000 
Green.. 71.137 ,000 
Wetat wees 3k oss os as 129,857,000 
Sold, dry and green..... 48,238,000 
SOCRE BATEWUGER. 6 ccc se e0nse oe 178,095,000 
Hemlock— 
Unsold, 1&2” Dry.... 33,695,000 
Green.. 60,700,000 
TOtes MHAONM ass 66.06.00 94,395,000 
OR ge PARAS 9,060,000 
Other thicknesses ....... 336,000 
EE EEE 4:0 s.a. arcs acteeenbincsins 103,791,000 
CE TD ons Cb 60h cbs kav dew 281,886,000 


The figures for twelve months, March 1, 1928 to Feb. 28, 1929, make the following percent- 
ages of those for the corresponding period "of 1927-1928: 


Production—All hardwood, 104; hem- 


Shipments—All hard woods, 104; hemlock, 96; all woods, 100. 











Unsold 
Sold Dry Green 
ROCK ELM— 

No. 1 & better. SGP. savseds 61,000 
No. 2 COMMON... s.d0a00 See wssecen 
No. 2 and- better 1,250,000 559,000 881,000 
No. 2 common. 22,000 270, ee tebe we 
No. 3 common. . 146,000 289000 371,000 
1,448,000 (1,126,000 1,313,000 

HARD MAPLE— 
TEAS ns cis 4 sea 312,000 357,000 173,000 
Sel. & better... 185,000 555,000 1,417,000 
Selects sre. ess 149,000 91,000 23,000 
Select & No. 1.. eer eee ee 
No. 1 & better.. 2,538,000 3,167,000 3,108,000 
No. 1 common.. 1,594,000 1,2 297, 000 1,007,000 
Nos. 1 & 2 com. 1,760,000 65,000 2,737,000 

Nos. 1, 2 & 3 
ee ee 509,000 1,065,000 257,000 
No. 2 & better. 2,151,000 2,369,000 5,780,000 
No. 2 common.. 1,987,000 1,304,000 798,000 
ee SS eer eer eee ee 17,000 
No. 3 common.. 6,760,000 4,114,000 8,272,000 





17,960,000 14,384,000 23,589,000 
SOFT MAPLE— 








Hemlock Stock on Hand March 1, 1929, by Grades 

1- and 2-inch 
Unsold (70 Hemlock Units) 
2x4-inch and wider 








Ree BERG:  ddissts 2,000 
Se hl ee 13,000 20,000 
a ee 40,000 1,000 
No. 1 & better... 14,000 117,000 156,000 
No. 1 common.. 20,000 43,000 31,000 
No..2 & better. 81,000 511,000 829,000 
No. 2 common.. 71,000 260,000 164,000 
We. BS ae We. ks eee 129, "000 156,000 
eee ee 44,000 195,000 
211,000 1,157,000 1,554,000 - 
OoAK— 
PO Siwetbescs. Kextvnw 11,000 2,000 
. SE ee pets 
POE Sracaees Seiwa ,000 1,000 
No. 1 & better. NS ee nee 5,000 
No. 1 common.. | Beret 1,000 
i Se > f Freee Seen 8 8§6©sauleknn 
No. 2 & better.. 47,000 340,000 54,000 
No. 2 COMMON... ...+.+-. SSS 
Wo. 8-4 DOSE... ct cccess 88,000 11,000 
me © OOO. ccc nccs 128,000 34,000 
62,000 712,000 208,000 
Sold (70 Units) Other 
Dry and Green thicknesses 

Green 1-inch 2-inch Dry Green 
11,883,000 388,000 1,734,000 407,000 766,000 
13,507,000 813,000 631,000 133,000 ..wocs 
9,303,000 341,000 3$.2342,000 ......  cscoss 
11,915,000 511,000 1,410,000 27,000 23,000 
Re Silsbee exces saenees ~Sheee 
eb eae’ Om crateteeuel + cemkedine? — eens 





Column totals.... 


crease having been almost 12 percent. 


5,720,000 9,827,000 27,975,000 
Unsold 94,395,000 

Identical mill stocks of March 1: Twenty-seven firms, representing 45 units of daily capac- 
ity of 35,000 feet, reported on March 1, 1928, a total of 143,198,000 feet of unsold hardwoods, 
and the same firms reported on March 1, 1929, a total of 126,979,000 feet of hardwoods, so that 
total March 1 hardwood stocks unsold were 11 
Twenty-seven identical firms, representing 65 hemlock units, reported on March 1, 1928, a total 
of 94,519,000 feet of hemlock unsold, and on March 1, 1929, had 83,802,000 feet unsold, the de- 


50,873,000 2,053,000 7,007,000 
Sold 9,060,000 


547.000 789,000 
Other 1,336,000 


percent less than those of March 1, 1928. 





New Orveans, La., April 1—The January 
cost statement of the Southern Pine Associ- 
ation shows the average total cost per thou- 
sand feet, board measure, of producing and 
shipping lumber, not including interest on loans 
or invested capital, for January, 1929, was 
$24.90. This is based on a production of 242,- 





892,730 feet by 79 mills operating 125 units. 


Southern Pine Costs 


This was $1.90 less than the cost for the pre- 
ceding month, when the reported production 
was 210,765,971 feet. Of the number of mills 
reporting, 34 had costs below the average of 
$24.90, the costs running from a low figure 
of $19.17 to $34.63. 


(Statistics continued on page 57) 
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Gleanings From West Coast Centers 


To Operate Flcating Logging Camp 


Comox, B. C., March 30.—Reports are that 
the Comox Logging Co. will soon have in oper- 
ation on Comox Lake a floating logging camp, 
probably the largest of its kind in the world. 
Not only will the bunkhouses, cook houses and 
other camp units be built on rafts, but the ac- 
tual logging equipment weighing hundreds of 
tons will be on the water. There will be 200 
men in the floating camp. The Comox Logging 
Co., which is carrying out this innovation is 
one of the largest operations in British Colum- 
bia. Finding itself still in possession of an ex- 
tensive belt of timber along the shores of 
Comox Lake and with no means of handling 
the trees economically from shore, it decided 
to carry on work from the water. A raft of 
logs will be constructed 150 feet wide and 200 
feet long. There will be three tiers of these 
logs and the average depth of the raft will be 
12 feet. Altogether one million feet of timber 
will be used in the raft. Several miles of cable 
will be used to lash the logs together. The 
logging machinery will be installed on the raft 
and the logs, after being cut down on shore, 
will be hauled into the water with steel tackle 
and placed in booms to be towed down to the 
head of the lake, where they will be picked up 
and placed on flat cars hound for the mill. 


Mill to Be Completely Overhauled 


PortLANpD, Ore., March 30.—L. B. Menefee 
and associates have purchased the plant of the 
St. Johns Lumber Co. and will place it in oper- 
ation in a month or so, although plans have not 
been definitely arrived at as yet. The mill will 
be completely overhauled before going into ac- 
tion. It has been idle for a considerable period. 
No decision has been made as yet as to its man- 
agement, it was stated today at the office of the 
purchasing lumber company. Mr. Menefee and 
associates some time ago leased the plant of 
the Peninsular Lumber Co. which is now in 
operation, under management of Percy Allen. 


Modernizing Drive Is Under Way 


SpoKANE, WasH., March 30.—The moderniz- 
ation movement in Spokane is no figment of 
imagination. This is proved by full page ad- 
vertisemerits appearing in the daily papers 
supported by business concerns in every line 
interested in building. 

The sum of $85,000 has been spent on six 
stores which have embodied the modernizing 
idea by completely remodeling. These in- 
clude Arthur Schulein, women’s shoe shop; the 
Paragon, a women’s specialty shop; Zukor’s, 
a chain specializing in women’s dresses; Gunn 
& Critzer’s shoe store; Fahey-Brockman, store 
for men; the Peet Estate. Mr. Kinman states 
that it is a great mistake, from the stand- 
point of advertising, not to modernize store 
fronts. A good store front is a good business 
builder. 

A good idea of the wide-spread influence of 
the Spokane Modernizing Bureau may be gained 
from the following newspaper headlines taken 
from a single page in a recent issue of the 
Spokane Chronicle: 

“Seventeen More Firms Join Modernizing 
Plan,” “Add Bedroom and Breakfast Nook to 
Home,” “Kjosness Home Is Modernized,” 
“Changes Planned at Kent Residence.” 

The seventeen firms mentioned above show 
a wide diversity of business. They are: Bass- 
Huetter Paint Co.; Brandt Bros., furnace deal- 
ers; John Baird; Daust’s Nursery; W. P. 
Fuller & Co., paint manufacturers; Gage Nurs- 
ery; Hawkeye Sand Co.; Jones & Dillingham, 
paint manufacturers; Kelly Plant Gardens; F. 
E. Miller Co.; Overman’s Nursery; Riter-Tay- 
lor Hardware Co.; Riverside Nursery; A. H. 
Robertson & Co.; Rogers & Rogers, real estate 


dealers; Spokane Hardware Co.; Vinther & 
Nelson; Westlake’s Bulb & Flower Co. 


Knows Millwork Trade Thoroughly 


Los Ancetes, Cauir., March 30.—Foremost 
in the rank of stalwarts who have brought 
about the present era of ultra charm, coupled 
with complete convenience, in the modern 
home, is E. A. Nicholson, of Los Angeles, 
general manager Pacific Door & Sash Co. 

For Mr. Nicholson is never satisfied; today’s 
designs of millwork are good, but not quite 
good enough to please him; he strives con- 
stantly to attain tomorrow’s results today. And, 
it’s surprising how well he succeeds. His new- 
est idea—a line of front doors called ‘Pacific 
Entrance Doors” has met the enthusiastic ap- 
proval of dealers. These artistic doors “dress 
up” a house tremendously. There are 25 or 
more stock designs, and the list is growing as 
a nation-wide contest now running daily brings 
in new designs and ideas. 

Aggressively progressive, and with a love 
for his task, he became a charter member of 
the California Millwork Institute; was elected 
its first secretary, and today, after five years, 
he retains that position and his active interest 
in the institute. He has been honored by this 
body in many ways; last year he was one of 
two delegates sent from this State to the 
Trade Practice Confer- 
ence of the Millwork 
Industry held at Chi- 
cago under the auspices 
of the Federal Trade 
Commission. 

Thoroughly sold on 
the organization idea, 
and quick to note the 
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tendency toward cen- 
tralization of control 
in major industries, he 
promoted the first mer- 
ger of millwork plants, 
combining ten millwork 
factories to make up 
the Pacific Door & 
Sash Co. . 

“Nicholson knows the millwork game thor- 
oughly” is the crystallized opinion of the trade. 
Starting his business life as a schoolmaster, 
he soon graduated into the lumber business 
which has since occupied his time and retained 
his interest. Millworker, estimator, designer, 
salesman and executive he has been—and still 
is, for there is no part of the business that 
does not often feel the exploring probe of his 
endless commercial vivisection. 

Hobby? Yes, he has one! It is the compi- 
lation of schedules for pricing, and, as he 
knows thoroughly the processes, and costs, of 
manufacturing, the schedules he prepares are 
easy of comprehension by estimators, hence 
readily find their way into use. In this field 
he is especially active; he was on the commit- 
tee which compiled the Standard Sash & Door 
Schedule 128 now in almost universal use. 

What does he think of the future of the 
millwork business? He feels that thus far 
we have only scratched the surface of this 
field of latent possibilities, and that until men 
agree, and continue to agree, on what design, 
or series of designs, constitute the apex of 
beauty and utility in millwork, there is ample 
room for the resourceful, energetic manufac- 
turer-merchandiser to create a profitable mar- 
ket for millwork that delights the eye, con- 
veniences the body, and reaches the pocket- 
hook of that composite sinner and saint—The 
Ultimate Consumer. 





Russian Imports Exaggerated 

PorTLAND, Ore., March 30.—In a letter to 
the AMERICAN LUMBERMAN, A. W. Cooper 
secretary-manager of the Western Pine Many. 
facturers’ Association, this city, says that 
“You have probably heard about the agitation 
that has existed over the importations of Rus- 
sian lumber into Atlantic coast ports.” This, 
he said, has apparently been exaggerated “and 
I believe you might be interested in publishing 
the enclosed extracts from a letter from the 
A. C. Dutton Lumber Corporation, of Spring- 
field, Mass. This should set at rest a good 
deal of the alarm felt in West Coast circles 
about the volume, price and competition of 
Russian lumber.” The extracts follow: 

In relation to the possible imports into the 
United States of Russian lumber during 1928 
1929 and 1930: ‘ 

As you doubtless know, the Amtorg Trading 
Corporation of New York City, is the accred- 
ited representative in the United States of 
the Russian Government. 

The A. C. Dutton Lumber Corporation has a 
contract with Amtorg Trading Corporation 
executed on June 28, 1928, under which the 
former shipped to the latter during the last 
six months of 1928 approximately 29,000,000 
feet of Russian lumber. 

The entire quantity to be shipped to the 
United States by Russia in 1929 is to be 
45,000,000 feet, and the entire quantity to be 
shipped in 1930 is 60,000,000 feet. 

The Russians have the privilege of increas- 
ing or decreasing the quantities to be shipped 
not to exceed 15 percent more or less. It is 
further agreed that of the entire quantity 
shipped by Russia to the United States, the 
Dutton Lumber Corporation shall have the 
handling of at least 75 percent, — Russia, 
through Amtorg Trading Corporation being 
allowed to sell outside of the Dutton Corpo- 
ration not to exceed 25 percent of the total 
shipments which Russia makes to this country. 

The Dutton concern is handling this lum- 
ber on a. purely commission basis and the 
prices realized for the spruce lumber, which 
is to comprise 90 or 95 percent of the total 
quantity, only 5 or 10 percent of pine being 
shipped, are at present as per the price list. 
These prices are for the Russian lumber which 
in general is being sold in competition with 
eastern Canadian spruce and at about the 
same level of prices. 

It is agreed that the prices for this Rus- 
sian lumber shall be fixed jointly by the Am- 
torg and Dutton concerns, but must at all 
times be in conformity with the general mar- 
ket for similar spruce lumber. 

It is our opinion that while Russia through 
the Amtorg concern, would be glad to increase 
the quantities shipped to the United States as 
fast as possible, up to the extent that the 
American market will absorb the importations 
at a satisfactory price, yet the difficulties in 
the way of materially increasing the volume 
of shipments are such as probably to make 
it impossible for quantities to be increased 
at a rate of more than perhaps 15,000,000 feet 
ayear. * * & 

We wish to say that the initial shipment of 
Russian lumber to the United States was 
made in the fall of 1927, and at this time the 
Russians sent over several cargoes—four, I 
believe, consisting of about 12,000,000 feet, 
without any knowledge of the sizes which the 
American market required, and in fact, were 
largely sizes that the American market does 
not use, being, generally speaking, European 
sizes and lengths. 

These cargoes were shipped without having 
had any arrangements made for storage or 
sale, and upon arrival here certainly were not 
handled to the best advantage. Even at that, 
we are informed that the lowest price received 
for any cargo was between $29 and $30 C. I. F., 
New York, and we submit for your consideration 
that cargoes of West Coast fir, many of them, 
have “been sold off and on at prices as low as 
$24-$25, C. I. F. New York, so that considering 
the circumstances, even on these initial foolish 
and foolhardy shipments, Russia, comparatively 
speaking, did not do so badly. 

At the present time we believe that the av- 
erage price that we are getting for Russian 
spruce F. O. B. cars or trucks Providence and 
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Poughkeepsie, will probably equal $36 to $37 
a thousand, so that it is not Russian lumber 
that is being dumped on the market today. 
On the other hand, it is the transit Pacific 
coast cargoes that are being sold very cheaply 
and upsetting the market. 


Drying Shredded Pulp Creates Stir 


Tacoma, WaAsH., March 30.—Four repre- 
sentatives of the pulp and paper industry of 
Sweden visited Tacoma this week to investi- 
gate the methods of drying wood pulp in 
shredded form, as used in the new plants of 
the Union Bag & Paper Corporation and the 


Shaffer Box Co. The visitors were G. Her- 
nod, R. Logergren, B. Sundfelt and G. Diet- 
richs, all from Stockholm, and they were ac- 
companied by R. D. Kehoe, of New York. The 
arrival on the Atlantic coast of the first ship- 
ments of Tacoma pulp created such a stir that 
the Swedish representatives made the trans- 
continental trip to inspect the local plants, 
whose methods result in a material saving. 


Start Reforestation Experiment 


_ Tacoma, Wasu., March 30.—An experiment 
in reforestation was started this week by the 
Western Forestry & Conservation Association 


and the St. Paul & Tacoma Lumber Co. A 
thousand seedlings were planted on a 40-acre 
tract near Tacoma owned by the local firm. 
The seedlings included 200 Port Orford white 
cedars, 700 spruce .and 100 Douglas firs. 
Franklin Reed, of Washington, D. C., indus- 
trial forester for the National Lumber Manu- 
facturers’ Association, and Norman G. Jacob- 
sen, forester for the conservation association, 
supervised the planting. This is the first time 
that Port Orford cedars have been planted in 
the Tacoma district. The foresters reported 
that the principal difficulty was to find a sec- 
tion of cut-over land sufficiently bare of nat- 
ural new growth timber. 


Start Campaign Against Japanese Tariff 


Opposed to Japanese Tariff 


SEATTLE, WasH., March 30.—Following 
passage by the Japanese Diet of a bill fixing 
tariffs on American lumber, efforts are being 
made to carry on a campaign seeking repeal of 
the tariff. A group of lumbermen met at Long- 
view March 25 and officially started the cam- 
paign. Representatives of Dant & Russell, the 
Charles R. McCormick Lumber Co. and the 
Long-Bell Lumber Co. conferred on the tariff. 
C. E. Dant, vice president of Dant & Russell, 
large exporters of Port Orford cedar, pointed 
out that the tariff virtually excludes Washing- 
ton, Oregon, and British Columbia cedar, fir, 
spruce, and hemlock. Mr. Dant declared a com- 
mittee representing the Northwest lumber in- 
dustry will be sent to Washington, D. C., to 
seek action by Congress. The tariff is asserted 
to be discriminatory and retaliatory duties on 
silk and tea are demanded. 

Protests against the tariff have been filed 
with the State Department and the Government 
has protested to Tokyo. Mr. Dant declared the 
lumber industry has already allied with the 
rayon industry in seeking a tariff on silk. 

Seattle lumbermen are not agreed on the ad- 
visability of retaliatory duties in view of pres- 
ent relations between the Governments on the 
immigration question. This view of the situa- 
tion was further strengthened by announce- 
ment here by L. E. Force, general manager of 
the Douglas Fir Exploitation & Export Co., 
that the Japanese government has promised an 
investigation of the charges of discrimination. 
There is a united front, however, on the need 
of an effort to overcome alleged discrimination 
in favor of Siberian importations which are 
duty free on the new schedules. 

This asserted favoritism is revealed in a let- 
ter sent to the bureau of foreign and domestic 
commerce by Mr. Force after the American 
Embassy at Tokyo had declared there was no 
basis for a protest against the tariff on dis- 
criminatory grounds. Governmental protests 
were filed with Tokyo after receipt of this let- 
ter which said in part: 

No doubt the Japanese government has 
had, or expects to conclude, negotiations with 
the soviet government for large concessions 
in the eastern province. If this is accom- 
plished with a high tariff shutting out Amer- 
ican lumber, and with the usual Japanese gov- 
ernment subsidy policies offered to new in- 
dustries, the concession would be developed 
so that it would materially restrict the im- 
portation of American lumber. 

In other words, cedar and other woods from 
the Russian maritime district would not only 
come in free of duty, but would be subsidized 
by the government. We understand similar 
Policies have been worked out with pig iron 


from Manchuria as against pig iron from 
India. 


Senator Steiwer of Oregon, in a protest filed 
with the State Department, intimates the new 
tariff was written as an aid to a Japanese syn- 
dicate with large holdings in Siberia. 

Lead in the fight for relief or retaliatory 
measures may be taken by R. W. Condon, of 
the Charles R. McCormick Lumber Co., Se- 
attle, and Republican national committeeman 
from Washington who declared he would go to 


Washington. He was named a member of the 
committee organized at the Longview meeting 
March 25. 

H. A. Hawthorne, of the National Trading 
& Lumber Co., a concern with three branch of- 
fices in Japan, is skeptical of results from a fight 
involving retaliatory duties. Mr. Hawthorne 
lived in Japan for several years. He said the 
law may go into effect right away or be held 
up for a period to test public opinion. Mr. 
Hawthorne declared Japan uses from 5,000,- 
000,000 to 6,000,000,000 feet of lumber a year. 
About 25 percent of this has come from the 
Pacific coast, 15 to 20 percent from Siberia and 
Manchuria, a small amount from the Philip- 
pines, mostly fancy stuff, and the balance from 
domestic stock. 


Canadians Will Not Protest 


Vancouver, B. C., March 30. — British 
Columbia interests have rejected overtures 
made by American interests looking to a joint 
protest to the Japanese Government on the new 
lumber tariff promulgated in Tokio. T. Fu- 
kuma, Japanese consul for western Canada, 
declared that this country would not suffer. 
He said the principal result of the new scale 
will be to regulate importation and stabilize 
Japanese lumber prices. The two items in the 
new tariff of interest to the Pacific coast are 
the duties now imposed on Douglas fir and red 
cedar and Port Orford white cedar. For 
manufactured Douglas fir, the new duty will 
be 20 percent ad valorem. Douglas fir logs 
and split timber, however, are admitted at the 
lower rate of 5 percent ad valorem. On red 
cedar and Port Orford white cedar the rates 
are 20 percent ad valorem on manufactured 
lumber and 12% percent’ on logs and split tim- 
ber. Previous tariffs admitted all logs free. 

Mr. Fukuma denies that the Pacific North- 
west lumbermen will be forced out of the Jap- 
anese market. Very little manufactured lum- 
ber is exported to Japan from Vancouver be- 
cause of the odd sizes required by Japanese 
consumers. The great bulk of the shipments 
is in squares or logs, which are finished in Jap- 
anese mills. 


Japanese Tariff on Lumber 


Wasurncton, D. C., April 1—The State De- 
partment today was advised that the Japanese 
Foreign Office has replied to its informal in- 
quiry concerning the proposed increase in the 
tariff on lumber. The Japanese) Government 
assures the department that the new legislation 
is not discriminatory as against imports from 
the United States. 

If the State Department is satisfied on this 
point when the full text of the communication 
is received by mail it is not likely that any fur- 
ther action will be taken. 

In its informal communication the depart- 
ment called attention to reports concerning the 
proposed new tariff and expressed the hope 
that American lumber products would not be 
placed on an unfavorable basis as compared 
with similar and competing products of other 
countries. 

In the absence of discrimination, it was stated 


at the department today, there is little that the 
United States can do in matters of this kind. 
We insist on freedom of action in fixing our 
own tariff rates, and Japan and other countries 
naturally insist upon the same right, 

The State Department today issued the fol- 
lowing : 

The department is informed by Edwin L. 
Neville, the American charge d'affaires at 
Tokio, that the Japanese Foreign Office has 
replied to the memorandum of the American 
embassy regarding the Japanese tariff on 
lumber, justifying the inclusion of kedar in 
the duty free class, and claiming that Amer- 
ican goods of the same species are admitted 
on the same footing; that more than half the 
kedar imports are employed for non-competi- 
tive uses; that the wood is unsuited for gen- 
eral purposes; that -production is small and 
can not be increased, and that no discrimina- 
tion is designed against American lumber in 
respect of kedar either in form or in fact. 

Mr. Neville adds that he is transmitting by 
mail the full text of the reply. 


Kedar is a Manchurian pine. 

The Japanese Government estimates that the 
increased revenue by the proposed new tariff 
will be about $3,250,060, but the Tokio Foreign 
Lumber Importers’ Association places the prob- 
able increase at $5,102,000. American lumber 
constitutes the bulk of the imports and would 
bear the brunt of the increased duties. Of 
course, Japan likewise imports lumber from 
British Columbia, which must bear the in- 
creased duties as well as our own. 

Until the Japanese cabinet promulgates the 
new rates in the official gazette the law will 
not become effective. It is possible, of course, 
that the Japanese have permitted it to progress 
to tltis stage so that it may be used as a sort 
of club over our own Congress to head off a 
possible increase in the tariff on raw silk, which 
we import in large quantities from Japan, and 
certain other Japanese products. 

There has been some talk of retaliation by 
our Congress, more especially by boosting the 
silk rates. 

However, Japan has had the proposed lumber 
tariff increases under consideration for the last 
couple of years and may make the new rates 
effective at any time. 


To Build Aircraft Factory 


Burrato, N. Y. April 2.—The Elias Aircraft 
& Manufacturing Corporation will build an 
aircraft factory on an 8-acre site it owns ad- 
joining the Buffalo air port. It will have fa- 
cilities for producing 1,000 commercial planes 
and air-cooled motors a year. The corporation 
is organized under Delaware laws, with au- 
thorized capital of 102,000 shares, of which 
2,000 are preferred of $100 par value, and the 
remainder common stock. The preferred shares 
and 50,000 shares of common stock will be is- 
sued to the stockholders of G. Elias & Bro., 
whose assets and liabilities are to be assumed. 
An offering of 30,000 shares of common stock 
will be made by New York and Buffalo bank- 
ers. 
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Seles Mahe Good Showlin 


BurraLo, N. Y., April 2.—Hardwood de- 
mand continues fairly active at local yards, 
and wholesalers state that they expect busi- 
ness this year to run ahead of the 1928 total. 
This year’s has made quite a favorable com- 
parison so far. The demand comes from a 
variety of industries, with the automobile 
plants showing up prominently. The floods in 
the South give a stronger tone to the market. 

It is expected that representatives of eight 
or ten of the local lumber yards will attend 
the annual convention of the National-Ameri- 
can Wholesale Lumber Association at Wash- 
ington next week. Horace F. Taylor, presi- 
dent of Taylor & Crate, will go a day earlier 
than the others, in order to attend a meeting 
of the board of directors. Those who will 
attend from North Tonawanda are R. T. 
Jones and H. Morton Jones, of the R. T. 
Jones Lumber Co., and John Coyer, of the 
Kreetan Co. 

Fred M. Sullivan, of T. Sullivan & Co. is 
chairman of the special gifts committee of 
the Baptist Union drive in this city, the cam- 
paign being for $100,000. Mr. Sullivan and 
G. Elias are captains in the Buffalo Consis- 
tory drive for $1,500,000. 

Sixteen senior agriculture students at Cor- 
nell University, including two from Buffalo, 
will spend their Easter vacation in the timber 
holdings of the North State Lumber Co., of 
Charleston, S. C. The party is in charge of 
Professor A. B. Recknagel, of the department 
of forest management and utilization. Living 
quarters are provided by President G. J. 
Cherry, of the lumber company. The students 
return to Ithaca April 10. 

John McLeod, vice president R. Laidlaw 
Lumber Co., is spending two weeks on the 
county court jury. 


Many Items Scarce and Stronger 


Warren, Arx., April 1.—The large hard- 
wood mills have much less dry rough oak and 
gum than they would like to have at this time 
of year. No. 2 sap gum, 4/4, is becoming 
scarce, and also higher in price. The opinion 
prevails among smaller operators that higher 
prices will be realized during the next few 
weeks. No. 1 and better oak and gum are 
none too plentiful. Large orders recently 
placed cover most available dry stocks. Orders 
for quick shipment of certain items of oak 
flooring are being declined by some of the 
larger mills. Red oak flooring FAS continues 
very scarce, and in fact less oak flooring of 
any grade is available for prompt loading than 
there was at any previous time in the last 
eight or ten months. Mixed orders for hard- 
wood flooring and trim are plentiful, and 
planing mills are running to capacity. Woods 
operations in the bottom lands are practically 
impossible. 


Appalachian Floods Delay Shipments 


CiIncINNATI, Onto, April 2.—Floods in Ten- 
nessee and Kentucky are reported to have de- 
stroyed several logging roads and washed out 
numerous bridges and logging camps. Many of 
the hardwood producers of the southern Appa- 
lachian have been almost put out of business 
temporarily. Dry stocks are at a premium, 
and it will require some days before even those 
available can be shipped, since the main trunk 
lines are washed out. What spot stocks are 
available are in good demand, although most of 
the orders are for small quantities. Eastern 
wholesalers are in the market for good lots, 
however, and it is expected that thicker sound 
wormy oak and No. 1 common and better hard 
and soft maple will be advanced. Appalachian 
hardwood prices are all fairly strong and some 


mills have advanced FAS white oak, 4, 5 and 
5/4, sound wormy oak, 5, 6 and 8/4; 4, 5 and 
6/4 No. 1 and better white oak, and maple. 
Sound wormy chestnut cone stock for the table 
and chair factories is also strong, and sap gum 
is being taken in fair quantities. The maple, 
oak and poplar orders being booked by north- 
ern wholesalers are said to be for furniture 
factories and for auto and body building plants. 
Ash orders are light here, but at southern points 
this wood is said to be active. Southern hard- 
woods generally are not as active in this mar- 
ket as are the Appalachian, and Cincinnati’s 
wholesalers say that plants in the Memphis dis- 
trict are getting most of the business. There is 
a fair backlog of small orders on books of Cin- 
cinnati’s wholesalers, which is keeping them 
fairly busy. Export inquiry is better for pop- 
lar, oak, ash and walnut, but orders are slow 
to materialize. Prices offered are a bit more 
satisfactory. 


Southern pine and cypress are becoming more 
active, and prices are strong, with advances ex- 
pected when building gets under way. Pacific 
coast woods are still slow. 











Courtesy of Dayton (Ohio) Daily News 


This truly wonderful piece of handicraft in the 
form of a beautifully inlaid table, comprised 
of 75,288 pieces of wood, of many different 
species and gathered from all parts of the 
world, was designed and built by George L. 
Hathaway, World War veteran, at present of 
Company 4, of the National Military Home. 
Many of the pieces of wood, which were gath- 
ered during the last twelve years, are of his- 
toric origin. The table was under construction 
from July 1, 1923, until Feb. 1, 1929. It is 
named by Mr. Hathaway “The American Good 
Will Table,” having been built “in appreciation 
of the care and comfort given the war veterans 
by the people of the United States.” The table 
contains pieces of wood from the Mount of 
Olives in Jerusalem; Commodore Perry’s flag- 
ship; Helen Keller’s birthplace; from a walking 
stick found in the Argonne, and many other 
interesting sources. The table was recently 
placed on exhibition at the Dayton Art Insti- 
tute, where it attracted a great deal of interest. 
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Hardwoods Show More Strength 


Georgia Output Below Normal 


Macon, Ga., April 1.—Hardwood sawmills 
in this territory that have been shut down for 
more than a month because of a shortage of 
logs, due to floods, are beginning to open up 
again. There was no rain here for more than 
a week, and streams that have been far above 
flood stage are receding—but there is still too 
much water for resumption of operations in 
many logging camps. Logs are being received 
in sufficient number to warrant starting the 
sawmills, though none of them are running on 
full time. And it will be some time before 
production reaches normal. Business is good, 
manufacturers state, and the purchasers in- 
clude all woods in their lists, with the gums 
still favorites. Shipments during the last 
month or six weeks, with production far be- 
low normal, have reduced stocks on yards, but 
there appears to be an ample supply of all 
woods to meet the demands of the market. 


Scarce Woods Are Stronger 


Ex.xins, W. Va., April 1—Some items of 
hardwood are rather active, and are showing 
more price strength than others. Maple, beech, 
birch and basswood are in good demand, and 
are strengthening in price, with dry stocks 
scarce. Red oak, chestnut and poplar are in 
demand and prices show little change. White 
oak is rather active. As a result of floods in 
the South, there is a little better demand for 
chestnut, which is now being used as a core 
stock instead of gum, now not so easily ob- 
tainable. 

The Landisburg mill of the Babcock Coal 
and Coke Co. has sawed its last log. It has 
been an important factor in the industrial life 
of the Sewell Mountain district and the north- 
ern part of Fayette County. The Babcock 
Coal and Coke Co. has bought the 8,000-acre 
holdings of the Glade Creek Coal & Lumber 
Co. at Hamlet. 


Sales Improving; Prices Firm 

LouIsvitLE, Ky., April 1—Sales are running 
heavier than production; shipments are active, 
dry stocks scarce, and dry kilns are running 
at capacity. Production is largely by such 
southern mills as have good log reserves and 
by central or northern mills which operate on 
farmers’ log, as the southern hariwood forests 
are generally too wet for operations. It is 
reported that there is very fair export inquiry, 
and also domestic inquiry for large quanti- 
ties for future delivery, but sellers are not 
showing much inclination to contract at pres- 
ent prices. The automotive industry is lead- 
ing buyer. Building trades demand is improv- 
ing, but flooring has been slow. Furniture 
demand is better, and the radio industry is ac- 
tively taking lumber, veneers and plywood, 
including much gum. Railroads are buying a 
trifle more freely. Demand is fairly well scat- 
tered over the list, with gum moving well and 
oak more active. There is a little new business 
in ash. Elm, magnolia, and maple, hard or 
soft, are moving almost from the saw. Syca- 
more is moving more freely to the automotive 
industry. 

Prices f. 0. b. Louisville are firm all along 
the line at about the following levels for inch 
stock: Poplar, FAS, southern, $85; Appala- 
chian, $95; saps and selects, $65 and $70; No.1 
common, $48@55; No. 2-A, $36@38; 2-B, 
$26@27. Walnut FAS, $240; selects, $160; 
No. 1 common, $90; and No. 2, $40. Sap gum, 
FAS, $58; common, $43; quartered sap, FAS, 
$61@62; common, $46@47; plain red gum, 
$96 and $50; quartered red, $98 and $52. Cot- 
tonwood, $51, $37 and $33. Ash, $75, $49 and 
$29. Southern red oak, $67, $52 and $42; south- 
ern white, $83, $54 and $44. Appalachian oak, 


For Current Market Prices on Hardwoods See Pages 79 and 80 
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red, $85 and $55; white, $96 and $58; quar- 
tered white, $130 and $75; quartered red, $110 
and $60. 

William H. Bauer, secretary-manager of the 
City Mill & Lumber Co., reports very fair 
activity. The company has the lumber and 
millwork contracts for the new $500,000 store 
building in Louisville for the Sears Roebuck 
Co., Chicago, which spent $500,000 more for the 
site. The company also has a church contract 
for lumber and millwork, and has been sup- 
lying a number of other fair jobs. 

The John I. Shafer Hardwood Co., of South 
Bend and Logansport, Ind., is planning to de- 
velop the new Louisville yard, recently pur- 
chased, into the chief operation of the com- 
pany, using Logansport chiefly for handling 
Indiana hardwoods. 


Trade Outlook Considered Good 


Boston, Mass., April 2—There has been a 
continued strengthening in hardwood prices. 
Several southern mills are not yet seriously 
interfered with by the floods and are putting 
their output on the market quite liberally, be- 
cause they expect flood trouble. Late reports 
received here from the South say that logging 
is restricted to about 50 percent of, normal. 
Hardwood distributers here speak enthusiasti- 
ally of the demand from makers of radio cabi- 
nets. The outlook for business from the auto- 


mobile and furniture industries is deemed 
bright. Current quotations on inch hardwoods: 
No. 1 
FAS Common 
IN ng: ox sie ale o> Seek eae $ 85@ 90 $ 59@61 
NN ET rer 84@ 87 9@6 
REE ere re a enrar ern 75@ 80 50@55 
I GUNN oan va, Ge. a carlanl ae ae 95@105 58 @ 62 
Er ee eee re 85@ 95 55@58 
Oak, plain hard red...... 79@ 82 oes « 
Oak, plain hard white.... 97@102 
Oak, plain soft red....... 100@105 well acs 
Oak, plain soft white.:... 110@120 ee 
Oak, quartered soft white. 145@150 “a 
Ae eee ee 90@ 95 oo sx 
Se ME vec ocueamey 115@120 = we 
RN vargas artes a are ger 250@ 280 ares 


The hardwood flooring market, although not 
at all active, is certainly very firm. Retailers 
are resisting advances. First grade plain white 
oak flooring is $89.50; second grade, $78.25@ 
80.50, and third grade, $68@69.50. First grade 
Michigan maple flooring is $90, but other varie- 
ties can be had at $88. First grade birch floor- 
ing ranges $76@78, but one fancy Canadian 
make is $83. 


Logs Short; Woods Work Abandoned 


Jackson, Mtss., April 1—Hardwood manu: 
facturers reported a satisfactory volume of 
business last week. Magnolia in, all grades is 
strong. Red and sap gum have also been in 
demand. The automobile and furniture trades 
have been the largest takers. Logs are ex- 
tremely scarce, and shortage has forced one 
Jackson plant to close down. Other plants 
report they are making tremendous inroads 
upon their reserves. Logging has been dis- 
continued in this section, due to the extremely 
high stage of the Pearl River and its tribu- 
taries. 


Many Mit'ls Lack Logs 


BrooKHAVEN, Muiss., April 1.—Orders last 
week were considerably in excess of actual pro- 
duction, as mills are out of logs, because severe 
rains and floods made woods work impossible. 
Present unsold dry stocks are very low. There 
are very heavy order files. March shipments ex- 
ceeded production by about 25 percent. Some 
items are showing a great deal of strength. 
FAS and No. 1 and select 4/4 plain sap gum 
are sold out, with inquiry heavy, and are pos- 
sibly $5 higher than they were two weeks ago. 
Ash stocks are low and inquiry is good. Beech 
inquiry is rather heavy, but stocks are low. 
Quartered black and red gum stocks are rather 
low, with no plain red gum available. Plain sap 
gum has sold well and stocks are very low. 
Mills have not been able to fill orders for mag- 
nolia. Oak stocks are low, as export markets 
are buying well. Poplar stocks remain low but 
the market seems to have eased off and some 
items seem draggy; FAS, also saps and selects, 


are weak, but No. 1 and lower grades appear 
active, and No. 1 is holding firm. Sycamore 
stock are low. The inquiry for tupelo is heavy, 
but little is available. 


Virginia Furniture Industry 


Bactimore, Mp., April 1.—Exceptional activ- 
ity prevails in the furniture manufacturing in- 
dustry of Virginia. There are many additions 
being made to established plants, new compa- 
nies are being organized and there is talk of 
mergers. The Bassett Furniture Co., of Bas- 
sett, Va., according to a report just received in 
Baltimore, is erecting a new unit which will 
more than double the capacity of the factory. 


Dry Stocks Covered by Orders 


PittspurGH, Pa., April 2—The hardwood 
situation appears to be stronger than at any 
time in the last two or three years. Lower 
grades of hardwoods of all kinds are scarce, 
and many of the mills have orders covering all 
dry and green stocks on hand. Oak and other 
hardwood floorings are much in demand at 
steadily advancing prices. Dealers who spe- 
cialize in the West Virginia hardwoods re- 











Conservation Week in Illinois 


By proclamation of Gov. Louis 
L. Emmerson, of Illinois, the week 
of April 15 to 20, inclusive, has 
been designated as “Conservation 
Week,” during which the governor 
urges the people of [Illinois to 
study carefully the problems of 
conservation and to unite for the 
consideration of the wise use and 
renewal of the State’s natural re- 
sources. 

In this connection, R. B. Miller, 
chief forester of Illinois, says that 
“since it has been left to each State 
forester to observe Forest Week in 
his own way, we have decided that 
it is best for all agencies to unite 
in the celebration of Conservation 
Week, which will not only include 
forestry but a great many other 
worthwhile conservation interests.” 











ported a little let-up in business the last week, 
but business is still good, as these same deal- 
ers have been enjoying for the last few weeks 
a volume so far above normal that it could 
not be expected to continue. Chestnut and cer- 
tain items of oak are comparatively slow, but 
maple, birch and basswood are still in good 
demand. The demand for West Virginia ash 
is also improved. 


Annual Meeting of Stockholders 


New York, April 1—Ryland R. Sizer was 
elected president of Robert R. Sizer & Co. at 
the annual meeting of stockholders held re- 
cently. Other officers are: Hans Forchheimer, 
vice president; W. W. Wann, treasurer; J. A. 
Tarbell, secretary, and the following directors: 
Messrs. Sizer, Forchheimer and Tarbell. and 
Frank R. Serles and Walter R. Wolf, the lat- 
ter assistant to the president of the Farmers 
Loan & Trust Co. 

Ralph M. Davenport is the new sales man- 
ager of the firm, which has just announced re- 
moval of its main office to 654 Madison Ave- 
nue, New York City. 


Ten Years After Gifts of Trees 


Nearly ten years ago, or to be exact, in its 
issue of July 19, 1919, the AMERICAN LUMBER- 
MAN published a story telling about the Mabley 
& Carew Co., a big department store concern 
of Cincinnati, Ohio, giving away a large num- 
ber of young catalpa trees as an advertising 
and merchandising stunt. It was explained 
in the story that those who came to the store 
for trees, in response to the advertised offer, 
though obliged to pass an endless array of en- 
ticing bargains to reach the place where they 
were being given out, were under no obligation 
to purchase anything. They were only asked 
to carry the trees home and plant them. A 
great number of people did this, and each tree 
naturally became a living advertisement for 
the firm. 

Five years after the first distribution the 
Mabley store advertised for letters and pic- 
tures telling the results of the tree-planting, 
and announcing prizes for the best reports re- 
ceived. To the query “How tall is your tree?” 
one reply came telling of a tree in a nearby 
town that had grown to 22 feet in height. 
Other reports told of trees 10 to 18 feet high. 


Thus, at comparatively small cost, the store 
renewed the benefits of the advertising resulting 
from the distribution of the trees five years 
before. The plan of tree distribution by this 
store was varied at different times by giving 
maple saplings at one time, and at another 
peach tree seedlings. 

Believing that it would be interesting to 
know what the results of this method of ad- 
vertising by distribution of young trees are ten 
years after, the AMERICAN LUMBERMAN re- 
cently addressed an inquiry to the Mabley & 
Carew Co. asking what the distribution has 
meant in the way of development of interest in 
tree-growing among the people of that section, 
and also with regard to building up good-will 
and holding customers, through the making of 
these gifts. 


This inquiry promptly brought from Adolph 
C. Weiss, secretary-treasurer, of the Mabley & 
Carew Co., the following very interesting re- 
sponse. 


It is interesting to have recalled the inci- 
dent of our free distribution of trees to the 
public some years ago. Really, the moving 
cause of this free distribution was our inter- 
est in timber conservation and reforestation 
when agitation was assuming large propor- 
tions about twenty years ago when we began 
our campaign, and incidentally, of course, our 
desire to secure the good-will of the local 
community. 

We offered catalpa trees to the children, 
and this was later extended, in some measure, 
to include adults. Catalpas were furnished 
for the first three years, and for two years, 
fruit trees. We continued the practice for 
about five years. - 

The reaction to this term of tree distribu- 
tion was very satisfactory, and a very con- 
siderable amount of good-will was built up, 
justifying our experiment. Noticeably, the 
plan was later adopted by many mercantile 
institutions in various sections of the coun- 
try. 

The Mabley & Carew Co. have not since 
given away trees, but many other similar ef- 
forts have been launched, almost yearly, to 
increase the respect and good-will of the 
public. 

We have always credited our tree gift plan, 
originated two decades ago, with much of the 
interest now displayed by the younger gen- 
eration whom we helped inspire with love for 
trees, plants and other growing things. Cin- 
cinnati, with almost 3,000 acres of public 
parks and a marked tendency to beautify its 
hills and domestic sites with trees, foliage 
and flowers, may be, in a measure, indebted 
to some of us now living who helped inculcate 
a desire for conservation and beautiful sur- 
roundings. 


Most oF THE haulage by motor truck is less 
than 100 miles. In California 11 percent of 
the truck operation is for more than 100 miles, 
but in most States, 95 percent of the truck 
haulage is for less than this distance, 
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Southern Pine Subscribers Formulate Policies 


Adopt Recommendations Covering Moisture Content, and Consider Advantages of 
Fabrication and Need for Better Statistical Services 


New Orveans, La., April 2.—The fourteenth 
annual meeting of the subscribers to the South- 
ern Pine Association, which was held in this 
city on March 26 and 27 and which was 
reported on pages 54-56 of the AMERICAN LuM- 
BERMAN of last week, was something of a 
departure from tradition. Instead of spending 
much time listening to detailed reports of 
achievements during the last year, the sub- 
scribers gave most of their attention to a dis- 
cussion of future plans. It was a meeting 
for formulating policies rather than for mak- 
ing an inventory of accomplishments, impres- 
sive as the latter are. 

Three important fields of action, among 
others, came up for extensive discussion and 
action. These were the opening field for fabri- 
cation, the adoption of a moisture-content ad- 
dition to the grading rules and the development 
of a more useful and expressive statistical 
service. 

The matter of fabrication was presented by 
J. M. Bissell, chairman of the committee on 
production and refinement. Fabrication, he 
stated, is not a new idea. It consists ot curt- 
ting lumber to sizes and shapes not included 
in the old standard stock. Many mills have 
been doing this for years in limited ways. The 
basic idea back of the practice is that it is 
of mutual advantage both to the manufacturer 
and to the buyer. For various reasons much 
of this special working of stock can be done 
by the mill to greater advantage and more 
economically than the customer can do it for 
himself. Many customers have limited storage 
space and may be able to stock only enough 
unfabricated lumber to supply their needs for 
two or three days: Fabrication is a conserver 
of this storage space. 

3ut there are several factors that must be 
kept in mind if fabrication is to be an ad- 
vantage to lumber manufacturers. Some mill 
managers assume without careful investigation 
that they have enough short stock and waste 
to supply material for extensive fabrication. 
They quote prices on this basis and find almost 
at once that they have overestimated this 
source of supply; and then they are obliged 
to complete the order by cutting up long stock. 
In fact there is no waste any more at a modern 
sawmill; and the correct way to quote prices 
on fabrication orders is to figure them on the 
basis of standard stock. Then if less valuable 
material can be used the mill can take ad- 
vantage of it. But experience indicates that 
this material cuts less figure than some man- 
agers guess. 


Exact Cost Knowledge Basic 


An exact knowledge of costs is basic. A 
slight error may be very serious; and as fab- 
rication increases, as it is certain to do, it is 
important that when all efficiencies are em- 
ployed there shall be a reasonable profit. It 
is important, too, that so far as passible this 
small dimension shall be standardized to exact 
sizes. If each mill produces its own sizes, 
the customer is limited to but one mill for 
his purchases; and this will discourage him 
and perhaps keep him out of the fabrication 
market. This standardization will involve 
much study of the uses to which the materia! 
is to be put to make sure that sizes and di- 
mensions are best for the intended purpose. 
The committee hopes to compile market in- 
formation of the mills that are fabricating 
and the items they are ready to supply. It is 
important that such material be finished and 
conditioned properly. A piece free from knots 
but that is twisted or cupped is useless for 
the customer’s purpose and should not be 
shipped. It may at the very beginning dis- 
courage the buyer and destroy a promising 





market. One valuable factor which the growth 
of fabrication should produce is the help it 
will give in solving the old problem of fitting 
the mill production to the customer’s needs; 
of making every piece serve the best purpose 
of which it is capable and of balancing the 
mill supply with customer demand. 


Scientific Tests of Moisture Content 


W. T. Murray, chairman of the grading 
committee, introduced the matter of moisture 
content. There has been exhaustive investiga- 
tion of this subject, and W. K. Loughborough, 
of the Forest Products Laboratory, Madison, 
Wis., has spent much time in the South con- 
ducting scientific tests. It has been apparent 
for some time that the matter of moisture 
content must be considered if the Southern 
Pine program of dif- 
ferentiating between 
poor and good lumber 
was to reach full pro- 
portions. These stud- 
ies, which included 
thousands and even 
scores of thousands 


of tests, indicated that 


J. M. BISSELL, 
Laurel, Miss.; 


Spoke on Value of 
Fabrication 


the drying facilities 
of southern pine mills 
were generally excel- 
lent and highly effi- 
cient. Much of what- 
ever trouble has de- 
veloped has come 
after the stock has 
left the kilns. Mr. 
Loughborough, in discussing the scientific as- 
pects of the matter, indicated that correcting 
these things often involves merely minor 
changes in dry sheds and methods of piling. 

Some work remains to be done in making 
clear what these changes in practice should 
be, but the committee was satisfied that enough 
knowledge was available so that a definition 
of dry lumber could be written into the grading 
rules. Following is the statement of this defi- 
nition as adopted by the committee and 
approved by the directors and the subscribers: 

Kiln Dried: C & Btr 4/4&5/4—The moisture 
content of this grade shall not exceed 12 per- 
cent on 90 percent of the shipment, and none 
of the remaining 10 percent of the shipment 
shall exceed 15 percent moisture content. 

C & Btr 6/4 & 8/4—14 percent on 90 percent 


of shipment, 17 percent on 10 percent of ship- 
ment. 


Nos. 1, 2 and 3 common boards and strips— 
15 percent on 90 percent of shipment, 18 per- 
cent on 10 percent of shipment. 

Nos. 1 and 2 dimension—15 percent on 90 
percent of shipment, 18 percent on 10 percent 
of shipment. 

Air Dried: For air dried southern pine, sim- 
ilar clauses to the above except that in every 


W. T. MURRAY, 
Rochelle, La.; 


Discussed Moisture 
Content 





instance the minimum and maximum figure 
shall be 4 percent higher. 

The following degrade clause was included: 
If, as a result of an official claim inspection, it 
should be found that a certain proportion of 
the shipment exceeds these specified moisture 
limitations, such stock shall be dropped to the 
next grade lower. 

The subscribers adopted these recommenda- 
tions almost without debate; accepting the 
report of the committee, based upon scientific 
investigations, as conclusive. 


Need for Better Statistical Services 


The need for better statistical services and 
the efforts made for securing them received 
extensive consideration. The subject was in- 
troduced by C. W. Nelson, of St. Louis, chair- 
man of the committee on economics and mer- 
chandising. “For years,” he stated, “the South- 
ern Pine Association has led all other groups 
in the gathering and compilation of statistics 
of value to the manufacturers and distributers 
of southern pine. To maintain this leadership 
it has been necessary to study constantly the 
trends of the time and to be ever ready to 
adjust our program and reflect in our statis- 
tics the kind of information of most value 
at particular times to our subscribers.” He 
added that the cutting out of large subscriber 
mills had made it necessary to extend the col- 
lection of figures to non-member mills if the 
results were to be comprehensive. Sixty-seven 
non-member miJls are now reporting regularly. 
A national effort has been made to bring about 
uniformity of method of statistical collection. 
Two suggested “normals” have been suggested 
for measurement. One is the “operating ca- 
pacity” figure or method used by the West 
Coast Lumbermen’s Association, and the other 
is the production over a previous period of 
three years such as has been employed by the 
Southern Pine Association. It has been de- 
cided to employ both measurements in the 
future. This enlarged program also contem- 
plates the holding of group meetings at regular 
intervals. The statistical program will be the 
most comprehensive ever engaged in by any 
industry. 

A survey has been made to determine volume 
of large and smal! mills; the latter being de- 
fined as those producing each less than 6,000,000 
feet a year. The small mills are increasing 
in number and in total volume of cut. In 
1919 the large mills cut 67 percent of the 
total output and the small mills 33 percent: 
but by 1924 the balance had shifted to 56 
percent for the large mills and 44 for the 
small. 

Charles S. Keith, of Kansas City, famous 
for his statistical work in the association, then 
made a careful statistical analysis of southern 
pine production and explained the use of the 
forms adopted for statistical compilation. 


SPA Trade and Grade Mark Policy 


Still another subject, representing an im- 
portant change in association policy, was it- 
troduced by O. O. Axley. Retailers in the 
St. Louis district who purchase large quantities 
of southern pine from non-association mills 
asked for an agreement to permit them to 
grade this lumber according to association 
standards, under supervision of the inspection 
bureau, and to employ the SPA trade and 
grade marks. This lumber will be brought 
up to association standards and in every case 
will be submitted to all its rules and regula- 
tions. This proposal brought on an earnest 
debate in regard to policy and the reasons 
for the existence of these standards and mark- 
ings. The committee in charge of the matter 
recommended the agreement, and the directors 
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approved it. Following the debate the sub- 
scribers also approved the measure. 


Relationship With Retailers 


An interesting factor of the convention was 
the appearance by invitation of representatives 
of other branches of the industry. John E. 
Hill, of Amarillo, president of the Lumber- 
men’s Association of Texas, presented some 
aspects of the relationship between manufac- 


partments, provided they figured the cost of 
this service and charge enough in their prices 
not only to maintain the department but also 
to show a reasonable profit on the investment. 
He stated that wholesalers, being close to their 
selling territories, could know their customers 
and could help and encourage those worthy 


Lumbermen’s 


of help. All these services which make for a 
greater distribution and consumption of lumber 
are of direct aid to all parts of the industry. 
The wholesaler expects to justify himself by 
his accomplishments and asks merely for a 
fair chance to demonstrate his value to the 
industry. 


Club Activities 





Sure turers and retailers. He spoke of his long 
experience in handling yellow pine and stated 
ided: that for many years he did not know there Wisconsin Club Elects ident, Edward H. Ward; first vice president, 
mn, it was any other kinds of lumber. Changing é : W. C. Barlett; second vice president, Charles 
mn of rcantile conditions have forced a situation Eau Craire, Wis., April 1—The West Wis-  F. Schiels; secretary, Carl J. Edelman; treas- 
sture me ‘1 | h f consin Lumbermen’s Club at its annual election urer, J. Watt Graham; directors, T. J. Mc- 
) the upon the retailer that per aps manutacturers held 1 1 d H W. Beck f Farland, F. T. Atkinson, Dewey Ammon and 
do not appreciate. The retailer can no longer cen oan oa Fg, Sentlnee “Wis jeans 0: Benen , y 
nda- hg ay allel ee pee Boe ag Bh Mn president, and Owen Lee, of the Evans-Lee The entertainment and dinner dance given 
the whee species of wood or even to restrict Co., Eau Claire, Wis., secretary. At this meet- by the club were a great success from a social 
ntific his sales efforts to all kinds of wood. The img it was determined to hold a joint meeting, and artistic standpoint and were attended by 
purchaser is the dominant factor in the situa- April 11, between the West Wisconsin Lum- more than 100 lumbermen and their wives and 
. tio: and the purchaser has little interest in bermen’s Club and the Northwest Lumber- sweethearts. Edward H. Ward, president of 
lumber except as it is useful to him in ac- Men's Club, to which the coal men will also the club, was assisted in managing the affair 
and complishing his purposes. He needs building be invited. ee ree by W. C. Barlett, the first vice president, and 
Ived materials of many kinds, and these must ke ul " the entertainment committee. ; 
a supplied to him. Central Wisconsin Club Rig ge ong gir ge given me a, as 
. i ks no favors of nuf rer , : this 1s the one night o e year when they are 
mer- Syne Pr ye B. pr Ray yn STEVENS Pornt, Wis., April 1—The regular feted by the men of the ciub, and those who 
posal sentiment. Such things are never constructive monthly meeting of the Central Wisconsin did not desire to trip the light fantastic were 
oups Sochet's in ‘business. He asks merely that Lumbermen’s Club was held at the Hotel Whit- given an opportunity to enjoy games of bridge 
mtn manufacturers understand his problem and co- ches taleag 4 pages oe preg? see owe and five hundred. 
iters i j i j j . eis 9 = (agmgaaaaanaas 
‘shi operate with him in meeting | this larger Lumber Co., introduced Phil. Monson, Wis- ‘ 
the stmation. Manufacturers need the retailers - consin representative of the Masonite Co., who Quarters for San Antonio Club 
friendship, based upon this sound mercantile ke briefl h W. G. Reitzel 
Bry foundation, and the retailer needs the under- oo h ae Pot Pew os of ‘aie & Fuel San Antonio, Tex., April 1—The San An- 
— standing and friendly interest of manufac- Deal . gw ; ay - alled . fo, tonio Lumbermen’s Club will occupy the tenth 
alue turers. Yellow pine inevitably encounters this mg e nig oe gn oo ted j or floor of Builders’ Exchange Building on North 
Ps competition of other species and other materials . _ Po agin 8, to _ ” 4 or gy in 2 St. Mary’s Street, as soon as partitioning and 
‘iber in filling the consumer’s needs, and the subject folio iy a ie Z Fate “table discussion refinishing are completed, according to Sidney 
col- calls for careful study to adapt both prodtjet r . WW ? C beg He oa Nation 8 oe Cornelius, manager of the exchange. The club, 
the and policies to meet these needs. Other prod- . Pe est nog . rae > cae hit le waned " which has had offices in the Plaza Hotel, will 
= ucts are Sending out salesmen trained to help value of a fire retardant tages —— gta rg * have a lunch room in connection with its new 
arly. the retailer make sales. He does not want The meeting adjourned after voting to hold a quarters, and “coffee hour,” at 10:15 a.m., each 
a lumber salesmen to contact his customers. He night meeting some time during April. week day, will continue to be a gars gath- 
wants to make his sales himself. But he will seneeeeseane: ering, Mr. Cornelius said. The visitors at 
sted appreciate the educational efforts of the sales- Cincinnatians Present Slates that hour vote on various and “deep” subjects, 
eal men in giving him information about the real : such as sociology, Government, legislation and 
on mercantile and building value of southern pine. CINCINNATI, Outro, April 3.—Incidental to international peace. 
: a Research work in chemistry, strength of mate- the annual _ Ladies’ Night of the Cincinnati ewoneenenenes 
the rials, proper uses and the like can be made Lumbermen’s Club, held tonight at the Cincin- Lecture on Kiln Drying 
je. of great value to the retail trade. Even greater nati Club, the nominating committees ap- i 
the uniformity of grades is needed. It is no pointed by President Edward H. Ward, present- | CotumsBus, Onto, April 1—The fifth lecture 
pe secret that grade-marked lumber from different ed the following tickets to be voted upon at the in the extension course in lumber education, 
rw mills often has a wide variation in quality. A annual election of the club on May 6: sponsored by the Wholesale Lumbermen’s Club 
the retailer has to take a loss on the trade-marked Floor Committee nominees, presented by of Columbus, held at the Neil House March 
ee degrade that comes back to him from his cus- J. J. Linehan,- chairman, and George Morgan 29, was on the subject of kiln drying by D. 
any tomers, and he is necessarily stopped by the and Ralph E. Bond, associates: For president, R. Brewster, district manager of the National 
mark from getting a compensating upgrade. W- C. Barlett; first vice president, C. F. Lumber Manufacturers’ Association, stationed 
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Southeast Missouri Convention Breaks Records 


Lumber Selling as Community Building—Up-to-date Merchandising Methods—Credit, 
Security and Collections Are Among Subjects Discussed 


Cape GirarRpdEAU, Mo., April 1—More than 
100 lumbermen, members of the Southeast 
Missouri Retail Lumber Dealers’ Associa- 
tion, met March 27 and 28 at the Hotel 
Marquette here for their twenty-fourth an- 
nual convention. Officers and members of 
the association expressed the opinion that 
this convention was the greatest in the his- 
tory of the organization, both from the 
standpoint of attendance and of merchandis- 
ing ideas exchanged. 

Congressman Charles E. Kiefner from the 
Thirteenth Missouri congressional district, 
was chosen president for the eleventh suc- 
cessive term. Mr. Kiefner is founder and 
president of the Kiefner Lumber Co., at 
Perryville. Oscar Fuller, of Portageville, 
one of the seven men who came to Cape 
Girardeau in 1905 and organized the South- 
east group, was elected vice president. Other 
officers chosen were: Treasurer, : 
Pfefferkorn, of Chaffee; secretary, W. T. 
Nethery, of Hayti. Cape Girardeau was 
again selected as the 1930 convention city 
and the date for the meeting will be deter- 
mined by the board of directors, who were 
chosen at the last day’s session as follows: 
Charles A. Himmelberger, of Cape Girar- 
deau; W. C. Henry, of Poplar Bluff, and 
E. C. Robinson and Leon Herrick, both of 
St. Louis. 

At the opening session of the convention 
the lumbermen were addressed by Mayor 
James A. Barks, of Cape Girardeau, the 
response being made by Oscar Fuller, of 
Portageville. In addressing the convention 
at this session President Kiefner emphasized 
that lumbermen -were performing a great 
mission in contributing to the wealth of the 
country, maintaining that “the occupation of 
the lumberman is one of the most honorable 
of all trades.” 


The Mystery Man in the Yard 


Probaby the most outstanding address 
delivered before the convention was that 
given by Charles R. Black, of Corning, Ark., 
president of the Southwestern Lumbermen’s 
Association, who talked on “The Mystery 
Man in the Lumber Business.” 


Every dealer is the mystery man in his own 
lumber yard, he said. The success or failure 
of any lumber yard, plant, or store, is the 
success or failure of the man operating it. He 
may be a mystery to himself, to his friends, 
but the mysteries of successful buying and 
selling are given to the individual dealer to 
solve, Mr. Black said. The only way any lum- 
berman can make a fortune out of his busi- 
ness is through profits. If profits are not to 
be had the trouble is that the cost price is too 
high or the selling price too low. 

Mr. Black charged that many lumbermen 
were suffering from a disease, “a run-down 
condition,” he called it, “brought on by pro- 
longed dissipation.” “Lumbermen need a 
change of diet. The proper person to prescribe 
and take this diet is the retail lumber dealer,” 
he continued. It was his opinion that this 
dissipation had often been a dissipation of the 
principle of public confidence and of the prin- 
ciple that honesty is the best policy. “If you 
are a good lumberman there are few business 
expérts who can tell you more about the fun- 
damentals of your business than you know 
yourself.” 


In closing his address Mr. Black empha- 
sized that profits alone would enable a dealer 
to make the most of his venture, but that 
these profits must be reckoned from a trade 
that is conducted along the lines of well rec- 
ognized business principles. Mr. BlacK closed 
his talk with the admonition to “Use good 
common sense and sell your merchandise at 
a profit.” 





Should Make It Easy for Customer 

Don Critchfield, of Lincoln, Neb., repre- 
senting the West Coast Lumbermen’s Asso- 
ciation, in an instructive talk on “What the 
Consumer Really Buys,” portrayed the re- 
lationship between dealer and consumer. 
The burden of his talk was that dealers 
should make it easy for the consumer to buy 
lumber. “The public should be told of the 
service purchased lumber will give them,” he 
stressed. 
_ The installation of a service saw where 
joints can be fitted and difficult cutting jobs 
can be done is one of the services Mr. Critch- 
field mentioned. He advised selling ready-cut 
lumber for small buildings so that the pur- 
chaser would save time in the erection of 
these buildings, and said giving away plan 
books and diagrams with each sale, would 
frequently bring business that otherwise 
might not materialize. He pointed out that a 
number of leading lumber dealers are now 
keeping small buildings, such as feeders for 
livestock and coops for poultry, on hand and 
are realizing a nice profit from such a 
service. 

Six points of salesmanship were stressed 
for use by the retail lumber dealer. In 
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enumerating them Mr. Critchfield talked as 
the dealer would talk to a customer. In the 
first place he emphasized the durability of 
lumber, calling attention to lumber which 
would give long service. Secondly, the paint- 
holding quality of certain types of lumber 
must not be overlooked by the dealer when 
selling a customer. In the third place the 
desirable workability of lumber must be ex- 
plained in a convincing manner. Beauty was 
a fourth factor, in which the desirability of 
lumber for use in interior cabinet or other 
work must be emphasized. A fifth point was 
the pride of ownership, which was to be 
aroused through the good appearance and serv- 
ice given by the lumber in use. Saving and 
protection was the sixth point. 


Up-to-Date Methods Practiced 


The need of practicing up-to-date business 
methods was stressed by E. P. Hunter, of 
William Cameron & Co., Waco, Tex., who 
told briefly of the changes adopted recently 
by his company. William Cameron & Co 
Mr. Hunter said, have sixty-five large retail 
plants, which did a gross business of $4,- 


900,000 during 1928. One of the reasons for 
this business is the increased number of 
customers. The firm changed the name of 
its plants from “lumber yards” to “lumber 
stores,” modernizing their retail significance, 
Not only were new names given to the 
buildings but they were completely reno- 
vated -and attractive displays set up in the 
interior so that both men and women would 
be eager to investigate the stock in trade, 
just as they would in any other retail con- 
cern. In this manner the public became 
better acquainted with the service lumber- 
men rendered and retailers often had the 
opportunity of visiting personally with cus- 
tomers where previous contact had only 
been made by telephone or order blank. 

The stores of this company also carry a 
complete line of fixtures for the home and 
place of business, so that the merchandising 
of lumber thereby became a much lighter 
problem. 

Another avenue through which trade may 
be built up by the retail lumber dealer was 
discussed by A. J. McAdams, agricultural 
engineering specialist from the Missouri 
College of Agriculture at Columbia, who 
spoke on “How to Supply Material to the 
Farmer for Good Construction.” First, Mr. 
McAdams explained the value to the farmer 

well constructed buildings and how they 
make possible sanitation, warmth and economy. 


Opportunity for Service 


That an opportunity for the lumberman 


to render a real service and make a profit 
from the farm needs in good lumber exists 
was emphasized by Mr. McAdams, who 
called attention to the fact that throughout 
Missouri and in a number-of other States 
the agricultural extension services call for 
special type poultry and livestock buildings, 
all of which must be well constructed from 
well manufactured lumber. 

There should be a closer co-operation be- 
tween county agricultural agents and retail 
lumber dealers, said Mr. McAdams. The suc- 
cess of each party is dependent upon the 
other to a large extent. The agent needs good 
buildings to gain his objectives and goals, and 
you need the sales of materials to carry on 
your business. The recommendations which 
the Missouri College of Agriculture is making 
on buildings are the results of long, careful 
and thoughtful experience and observations 
under practical farm conditions, and are 
meant to be of practical and economic value 
to the farmer. In order that you can know 
the requirements these various buildings must 
meet and the practices to follow, the bulletin 
service is available to all. He urged that deal- 
ers get a supply of these bulletins and study 
the conditions surrounding farm building re- 
quirements. 


Co-operation between the retail lumber 
dealers and the county agents in a central Mis- 
souri county resulted in the erection of 91 new 
poultry houses, the remodeling of 56 poultry 
houses and construction of 118 brooder houses, 
which amounted to a gross business of approx- 
imately $46,000 for the retail lumber dealers 


of the county, Mr. McAdams explained. Fur- 


nishing information on farm building which 
will lead to the erection of structures embody- 
ing the essentials of proper housing is 
supplying material which will lead to good 
construction, Mr. McAdams said. 


Points on the Lien Law 


One of the interesting phases of the talks 
given at the convention was the defense of 
the materials man against the purchaser who 
was slow to pay or who could or would not 
pay for the material purchased. F. E. Tyler, 
of Kansas City, attorney for the Southwest- 
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ern Lumbermen’s Association, discussed this 
point thoroughly in his talk on “The Under- 
lying Equities of the Lien Law.” He de- 
fended the right of the retail lumberman to 
secure his interests against delinquent pri- 
vate buyers through the mechanic’s lien, 
stating that this provision in the law was 
the only equitable policy to put the security 
of the lumberman on a par with other 
trades people. 

There is a definite reason why the man who 
supplies material for the construction of; a 
building should have the equivalent to a mort- 
gage on the property, Mr. Tyler declared. To 
give the lumberman that privilege is not to 
endow him with the privileges of class legis- 
lation; the mechanic’s lien is not class legis- 
lation, it is the result of a steadily developed 
business policy that has been handed down 
through generations. 

The ordinary means of security are not 
available to the materials man. The bills 
from his sales are too large in amount to carry 
losses in the law of averages. The building 
of homes must largely be on credit because 
of the amount involved. The material fur- 
nished by the retail lumber dealer permanently 
enriches the property to which it is applied, 
but without a lien there is no effective way 
of forcing payment for materials. The owner 
has the privilege of payment, Mr. Tyler stated. 


The Retailer and His Community 


The relation of the retail lumber dealer to 
his community was brought out in an ad- 
dress by M. B. McLeod, of Warren, Ark., 
who talked on “The Retailer’s Responsibil- 
ity to His Community.” 
dealer is a stockholder in his community and 
receives dividends from his service in propor- 
tion to what he puts into it to make it pros- 
per, Mr. McLeod, said. 

As a first suggestion for lumbermen to 
follow so as to bring prosperity in their 
respective communities Mr. McLeod urged 
that they “practice what they preach.” If 
a lumber dealer preaches good and attractive 
construction and practices honest business 
methods. he should make sure that these 
principles are properly exemplified in his 
own buildings and his daily business con- 
tacts. According to Mr. McLeod the dealer 
should look at his own location and its at- 
tractiveness through the eyes of the “other 
fellow.” “You lumber dealers owe it to 
your community to have an attractive loca- 
tion for your lumber store or yard and see 
that the premises surrounding it are attrac- 
tively planted to shrubbery, and that your 
home, above all other things, is one of the 
most attractive in the community. A man’s 
home is his best or worst advertisement.” 

With this admonition Mr. McLeod 
launched into a discussion of further respon- 
sibilities declaring that the retail lumber 
dealer should assume the full responsibili- 
ties of citizenship, buy his personal supplies 
from local merchants and thus build up 
good will and co-operation, pay bills prompt- 
ly and insist upon customers doing the 
same; have a clean business and give good 
values; build good will through honest and 
constructive business policies, and prevent 
contractors from stealing the retail lumber 
dealer’s birthright. On the lattér point Mr. 
McLeod urged the lumber dealers properly 
to identify construction faults so that prop- 
erty owners would not lay the faults to poor 
lumber. 


Discussions on Various Matters 


E. D. Ferguson, of Blythevile, Ark., re- 
lated in narrative form his experiences as a 
hired man for 25 years in a lumber yard. 
He told of the numerous small and seeming- 
ly insignificant items in lumber handling 
and showed how dealers could make their 
vards one of the best advertisements by 
keeping them clean and how the salability 
of lumber could be increased by proper 
stackine or displaying. 

D. M. Strickland, of Middleton, Ohio, 
pointed out the necessity for a dealer to 
know his business, even to the smallest de- 
tail in the yard or office or existing condition 
in the community which might have an in- 


The retail lumber ° 








fluence. A love for the work also was 
stressed by Mr. Strickland as an essential 
quality for the lumber dealer. 

In discussing material turnover Charles 
L. Adkinson, of Caruthersville, Mo., gave 
attention to proper buying to meet seasonal 
and constant needs, and desirable methods 
of advertising designed to bring as much 
sales volume as possible. 

In an open discussion period lumbermen 
exchanged their views with regard to fly-by- 
night roofing salesmen. A number o the 
dealers pointed out that these salesmen had 
entered their communities and guaranteed to 
roof a building for a stipulated cash price. 
It is possible to get rid of these person: 
through advertising by means of _ several 
hundreds or thousands of handbills telling the 


- Hoo-Hoo 


Buffalo Club to Entertain 


Burra.o, N. Y., April 1—The Buffalo Hoo- 
Hoo Club No. 71 is to stage a carpenter, con- 
tractor and wood users’ entertainment at the 
Broadway Auditorium here on April 16. There 
will be nine boxing contests, door prizes and 
refreshments. L. R. Putman, of the Southern 
Pine Association, will show the film, “The 
Transformation,” following it with a 20-min- 
ute talk on the uses of wood, emphasizing par- 
ticularly the home modernization movement. 

At least 3,000 are expected as guests of the 
Hoo-Hoo club, and it is also expected that 
considerable good will be created for the lum- 
ber industry and for the Home Modernizing 
Bureau of the Niagara Area. 


Snark Entertained by Hoo-Hoo Club 


San Francisco, Cauir., March 30.—It was a 
royal welcome that San Francisco Hoo-Hoo 
tendered Melville Riner, Snark of] the Uni- 
verse, at Friday night’s banquet at the Mark 
Hopkins Hotel. Mr. Riner is president of the 
M. M. Riner Lumber Co., of Kansas City, Mo., 
and he was the guest of honor and principal 
speaker at the San Francisco banquet. 

Bert Johnson, Vicegerent Snark in charge of 
the Golden Gate district, presided, and another 
guest of honor was C. G. Bird, Custocatian 
and member of the Supreme Nine from Cali- 
fornia, who is connected with the Stockton 
Lumber Co., at Stockton, Calif. 

Snark of the Universe Riner declared in the 
course of his address that Hoo-Hoo is today, 
through its affiliation with the National Lum- 
ber Manufacturers’ Association, the National 
Retail Lumbermen’s Association and other such 
organizations, in position to do an immense 
amount of constructive work for the lumber 
industry as a whole. 

He emphasized the fact that Hoo-Hoo now 
represents not just one or two branches of the 
lumber industry, but the entire business, includ- 
ing producers, manufacturers, commission men, 
retailers, consumers and ultimate users of all 
kinds of wood. 

Mr. Riner urged that an active and aggres- 
sive program on behalf of the use of lumber be 
adopted by all local Hoo-Hoo clubs. He urged 
them to set themselves a definite objective and 
work steadily and earnestly toward the achieve- 
ment of that objective. He suggested that the 
members of the San Francisco club would do 
well to take an interest in the building code 
situation. 

Mr. Riner was given a rousing reception by 
the large gathering that attended the banquet. 
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Twin Cities Hoo-Hoo Doings 

MINNEAPOLIS, Minn., April 1—At last 
Wednesday night’s meeting of the Hoots Club, 
in the Andrews Hotel, Tom Youngblood, of 
the Northwestern Hardwood Co., spoke on 
“The Jones Law and Its Effect on Prohibi- 
tion.” Current events were discussed by “Bud” 
Berge, of the H. H. Berge Lumber Co., and 
Norman E. Boucher, secretary of the North- 
ern White Cedar Association, gave an extem- 








public to beware of inferior grades of roofing 
and urging property owners to consult the 
local dealer for his prices before making a 
contract with an outside firm. 

A majority of dealers reported an in- 
creased trade during 1928, accomplished 
through constructive business policies linked 
with education of the public to the values of 
good building. 

The closing session of the convention was 
marked by a banquet attended by more 
than 150 members of the association and 
their wives and friends. Congressman Dewey 
J. Short from the Fourteenth Missouri con- 
gressional district, delivered the principal 
address in which he stressed co-operative 
efforts to get good business and deplored 
“cutthroat” competition. 


A ti 7 ti 

poraneous address. L. S. Clark; Vicegerent 
Snark of Hoo-Hoo, presided. It was an- 
nounced that Don Bell, of the Bell Lumber 
Co., will be in charge of the next bi-weekly 
session. Prof. J. P. Wentling, of the Univer- 
sity of Minnesota, division of forestry, now on 
leave of absence to head the research depart- 
ment of the Western Red Cedar Association, 
will speak on “Knowing the Stuff You Sell.” 
William Wattson, manager of the T. M. Part- 
ridge Co., will discuss current events. 

Dr. Henry Schmitz, division of forestry, Uni- 
versity of Minnesota, will talk on “Economic 
Phases of the Lumber Industry” at a Shrine 
luncheon to be given April 8 at the Hotel 
Nicollet. Mr. Clark will tell “What Hoo-Hoo 
Means.” 

Thursday, April 4, Robert M. Bellis, a vet- 
eran of the first Australian contingent to land in 
Egypt in 1915, was scheduled to talk at the 
regular Twin Cities Hoo-Hoo Club luncheon 
meeting at the Hotel Radisson. 

Hoo-Hoo members are planning a _ sports 
program for the season. John R. Lenox, Lenox 
Lumber Co., sports chairman, is arranging for 
the annual fishing party of the club, and Mr. 
Clark, baseball chairman, has signed with the 
civic league for a Hoo-Hoo diamondball team. 


Ad Campaign on Lumber and Shingles 


St. Louis, ‘Me. April 1—An advertising 
campaign to encourage the use of lumber and 
wooden shingles is to be carried out under the 
auspices of the Douglas County (Ill.) Hoo-Hoo 
Club, which has headquarters at Tuscola, ac- 
cording to word received at International Hoo- 
Hoo headquarters here. 

A committee has been appointed to devise a 
program by means of which the merits of 
lumber and wooden shingles will be impressed 
upon every potential consumer in the county. 

In announcing the program of the club, W. 
F. Bosley, Vicegerent Snark for Douglas 
County, said: 

We are bothered a great deal with the 
roofer who applies roll roofing and is leading 
people to think this business does not belong 
to the lumber dealer and that he is not in a 
position to handle it; also, that the wooden 
shingle is no good. We want to correct these 
things. Our plan is to devote the first three 
months, of our campaign to the roofing prob- 
lem and later to take up other phases. 


Data on Wood Box Manufacture 


Wasuincrton, D. C., April 1—The bureau 
of the census announces that establishments en- 
gaged primarily in the manufacture of wooden 
boxes, cases and crates in 1927 reported prod: 
ucts valued as follows: Wooden boxes (except 
cigar boxes), crates and shook—lumber, not 
wirebound, $99,637,107; panel, not wirebound, 
$10,209,320; witebound, $12,588,619; not speci- 
fied, $1,730,904; other products, $9,455,428; re- 
ceived for custom work, $371,499. The total, 
$133,992,877, represents a decrease of 12 per- 
cent, as compared with $152,294,579 reported 
for 1925, the last preceding census year. 
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Associations Plans and Activities 


April 8—Texas Line Yard Retail Dealers’ Associa- 
tion, Hilton Hotel, Waco, Tex. Annual. 


April 9-11—Lumbermen’s Association of Texas, 
Waco, Tex. Annual. 


April 10—Southwestern Hardwood Manufacturers’ 
Club, Roosevelt Hotel, New Orleans, La. 


April 10-11—National-American Wholesale Lumber 
Association, Mayflower Hotel, Washington, 
D. Cc. Annual. 


April 10-12—National Association of Wooden Box 
+ carne Congress Hotel, Chicago. An- 
nual, 


April 18-19—Millwork Cost Bureau, Congress Hotel, 
Chicago. Annual. 


April 18-19—Central Kansas Lumbermen’s Associa- 
tion, Memorial Hall, Salina, Kan. Annual. 


April 19-20—Pacific Coast Hardwood Dealers’ As- 
sociation, Del Monte Hotel, Del Monte, Calif. 

April 20—Texas-Louisiana Mill Managers’ Associa- 
tion, Beaumont, Tex. Monthly meeting. 


April 23—Roofer Manufacturers’ Club, Columbus, 
Ga. 


April 23-24—Arkansas Association of Lumber Deal- 
ers, Hotel Marion, Little Rock, Ark. Annual. 


April 23-25—National Association of Railroad Tie 
yt Arlington Hotel, Hot Springs, Ark. 
Annual. 


April 24-26—National Lumber Manufacturers’ As- 
sociation, Congress Hotel, Chicago. Annual. 


April 29—National Committee on Wood Utiliza- 
tion, Department of Commerce, Washington, 
D. Cc. Annual. 


May 6—Cincinnati Lumbermen’s Club, Cincinnati, 
Ohio. Annual. 


May 9-10—Florida Lumber & Millwork Association, 
Orlando, Fla. Annual, 


May 14-16—Associated Cooperage Industries of 
America, Jefferson Hotel, St. Louis, Mo. An- 
nual, 


May 17-19—Lumbermen’s Club of Arizona, Gadsden 
Hotel, Douglas, Ariz. Annual. 


May 20—Loyal Legion of Loggers and Lumber- 
men, Portland, Ore, Semi-Annual meeting, 
board of directors. 


Tie Producers’ Program 


St. Louis, Mo., April 1—The program for 
the eleventh annual convention of the National 
Association of Railroad Tie Producers, which 
will be held at Arlington Hotel, Hot Springs, 
Ark., April 23, 24 and 25, has been made pub- 
lic by J. J. Schlafly, acting president of the 
association. 

The convention will be called to order by 
Mr. Schlafly at 2 p. m, Tuesday, April 23, 
and after invocation by Monsig. W. J. Carroll, 
of St. Mary’s Catholic Church, Hot Springs, 
and address of welcome by Leslie Body, man- 
ager of the Hot Springs Chamber of Com- 
merce, reports of officers will be heard. Mayo 
Robertson, of the Western Tie & Timber Co., 
St. Louis, will speak on the “Problems of the 
Field Men,” and Elmer T. Howson, western 
editor of Railway Age, will discuss “The New 
Railway Mergers, and Their Effect on the Tie 
Industry.” The committees on statistical infor- 
mation, of which E. E. Pershall, St. Louis, is 
chairman, and specifications for industrial 
track ties, J. C. Fritschle, St. Louis, chair- 
man, also will report. 

The second day of the convention will be 
devoted to the following addresses: “The Cross 
Tie Requirements of the Electric Railways,” 
by Howard H. George, superintendent of re- 
search, the Cleveland Railway Co., Cleveland, 
Ohio; “The Work of the Tie Committee,” by 
W. J. Burton, chairman committee on ties of 
the American Railway Engineering Associa- 
tion and assistant to chief engineer, Missouri 
Pacific Railway, St. Louis; “Producers Fail- 
ures from the Viewpoint of the Consumers,” 
by F. C. Krell, forester, Pennsylvania Rail- 
road, Philadelphia, Pa.; “Advantages of Uni- 
form Tie Purchases,” by R. S. Belcher, man- 
ager, treating plants, Atchison, Topeka & 
Santa Fe, Topeka, Kan. 

The program on the third day includes an 
address by R. D. Garver, forester, United 
States Department of Agriculture, Madison, 
Wis., on “Selective Logging in Tie Opera- 
tions,” and reports by the following commit- 
tees: Finance, J. A. Tiller, Little Rock, Ark., 


chairman; membership, R. C. Hobbs, St. 
Louis, chairman; publicity, Page Harris, Tex- 
arkana; and transportation, R. P. Woods, Kan- 
sas City, chairman. There also will be re- 
ports by the following district directors: J. 
Walter Kelly, San Francisco, Calif.; W. J. 
Foye, Omaha, Neb.; F. C. Parrett, Washing- 
ton.Courthouse, Ohio; C.D. Christian, Merid- 
ian, Miss.; and J. C. Fritschle, St. Louis. Re- 
ports of the auditing committee, R. M. Hamil- 
ton, St. Louis, chairman, and resolutions and 
nominating committees, election of officers and 
selection of the next meeting place complete 
the program. 

The association’s annual banquet will be 
held on the second evening. J. W. Fristoe, 
chairman of the board of the T. J. Moss Tie 
Co., first president of the association, and 
other ex-presidents, will speak. 


Coopers to Discuss Standardization 


St. Louis, Mo., April 1—Proposed changes 
in grade rules and standardization and sim- 
plification of tight cooperage are among the 
matters to be considered at the fourteenth an- 
nual convention of the Associated Cooperage 
Industries of America at Hotel Jefferson, here, 
May 14, 15 and 16, according to Charles G. 
Hirt, secretary and treasurer. The association 
has completed arrangements, Mr. Hirt said, 
with the bureau of standards of the Depart- 
ment of Commerce, to hold a general confer- 
ence during the coopers’ convention to discuss 
and act upon-proposed specifications for various 
sizes of tight barrels and kegs. The conference 
will be attended by manufacturers and users 
of these containers in various parts of the 
country. 


Coast Hardwood Dealers to Meet 


Los AnceLes, Cauir., March 30.—E. J. 
Stanton, president of Pacific Coast Hardwood 
Dealers’ Association, announces that the annual 
meeting of that body will be held at the Del 
Monte Hotel, Del Monte, Calif., on April 19 
and 20. Jerry Sullivan of San Diego, is vice 
president, and C. M. Cooper, of Los Angeles, 
is secretary of the association. A large attend- 
ance is expected. 

The day prior to the opening of the annual 
meeting many of the hardwood flooring dealers 
of the Pacific coast will assemble at Del Monte 
with the idea of forming an organization to 
be known as Pacific Coast Hardwood Flooring 
Dealers’ Association. This latter body will be 
made up of members of the hardwood associa- 
tion and will also include many dealers who 
are now members of the association. 


New Secretary for Western Piners 


PorTLAND, Ore., March 30.—S. V. Fullaway, 
who has been district manager of the Port- 
land office of the National Lumber Manufac- 
turers’ Association since that office was opened 
here about a year ago, is to be secretary-man- 
ager of the Western Pine Manufacturers’ As- 
sociation, succeeding A. W. Cooper, it was 
learned here today. Formal announcement of 
the appointment will be made shortly by Wal- 
ter M. Leuthold, of the Deer Park Lumber 
Company, Deer Park, Wash., who is president 
of the association. 

Mr. Fullaway is a graduate, with master 
degree, of the University of Nebraska and has 
been engaged in forestry and field work for 
the United States Forest Service from 1998 to 
1927, having held various positions during that 
time, especially in Idaho and Montana. In 
1927 he was appointed district manager for the 
Pacific Northwest, of the National Lumber 
Manufacturers’ Association, in charge of trade 
extension activities in Montana, Idaho, Wash- 
ington, Oregon and British Columbia. He 


leaves that work to affiliate himself with the 
Western Pine association. 

Mr. Cooper stated today that about May 1, 
he will leave here for New Mexico, where he 
is to engage in a pine milling and mining proj- 
ect, near Albuquerque. This project, Mr. 
Cooper stated, is planned for enlargement, but 
the plans are still in the formative stage, 
Mr. Cooper resigned as secretary-manager of 
the Western Pine Manufacturers’ Association 
at a recent meeting held in Spokane, after 
having been its executive for 18 years. 


Long Island Salesmen Elect 


New York, April 1.—Richard Foster, of the 
Abbey Co., is the new president of the Long 
Island Salesmen’s Association, which held its 
annual meeting last Tuesday night in the Elks 
Club, Freeport, L. I. A. H. (Johnny) Roth 
was elected first vice president and Jules Toll- 
ner, second vice president. 

The Westchester Building Material Salesmen’s 
Club at its annual meeting in White Plains 
elected Harry Wilcox to succeed himself as 
president and selected the following other of- 
ficers: William Schlobohm, first vice presi- 
dent; James T. Burke, second vice president; 
E. M. Scheffler, third vice president; Russell 
Barton, treasurer, and F, Herbert Brown, sec- 
retary. PPE PPP EEE 


Penn Dealers Organizing 


PittsspurGH, Pa., April 2.—Crawford County 
lumber dealers met last Wednesday evening 
in the Kepler Hotel, Meadville, and formed a 
temporary organization for a local association 
to be afhliated with the Retail Lumber Deal- 
ers’ Association * of western Pennsylvania. 
Field Secretary M. W. Dickey, of the State 
association, was present and addressed the 
dealers on the benefits of being organized lo- 
cally and being connected with the State asso- 
ciation. Another meeting will be held at the 
same place April 18, when a permanent or- 
ganization will be effected. 

Nineteen lumbermen, representing fourteen 
firms, were present at the meeting, at which 
Clarence Devore, of the Devore Lumber Co., 
Meadville, was elected temporary chairman. 
Firms in all parts of the county were repre- 
sented. 


Long Leaf Yellow Piners Elect 


New Orteans, La., April 1.—At the annual 
meeting of the Long Leaf Yellow Pine Manu- 
facturers’ Association, held here at the Roose- 
velt Hotel on March 26, the following officers 
and directors were elected: 

President—Charles Green, Eastman, Gardi- 
ner & Co., Laurel, Miss. 

Vice president—J. W. Link, Kirby Lumber 
Co., Houston, Tex. 

Vice president—C. W. Goodyear, Great 
Southern Lumber Co., Buffalo, N. Y. 

Secretary-treasurer—O. N. Cloud, New Or 
leans. 

Directors—E. L. Kurth, Angelina County 
Lumber Co., Keltys, Tex.; E. O. Batson, Bat- 
son-McGehee Co., Millard, Miss.; L. O. Crosby, 
Crosby & Rowlands Lumber Co., Picayune, 
Miss.; Charles Green, Eastman, Gardiner & 
Co., Laurel, Miss.; S. M. Jones, Gilchrist- 
Fordney Co., Laurel, Miss.; C. W. Goodyear, 
Great Southern Lumber Co., Bogalusa, La.; 
F. W. Pettibone, Edward Hines Lumber Co., 
Lumberton, Miss.; R. M. Hallowell, Industrial 
Lumber Co., Elizabeth, La.; J. H. Eddy, Kaul 
Lumber Co., Birmingham, Ala.; J. W. Link, 
Kirby Lumber’ Co., Houston, Tex.; R. J. Wil- 
son, Peavy-Wilson Lumber Co., Shreveport, 
La.; A. J. Glassow, Wausau-Southern Lum- 
ber Co., Laurel, Miss.; R. W. Wier, R. W. 
Wier Lumber Co., Houston, Tex.; J. H. Kurth, 
Vernon Parish Lumber Co., Kurthwood, La. 


Mr. Goodyear was named vice president to 


fill the vacancy caused by the death of Col. 
William H. Sullivan. 
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Buildings for Army Purposes 


Maj. Gen. B. F. Cheatham, quartermaster 
general, has announced the award to Z. 
Houle, of Lowell, Mass., of a contract for the 
construction of one infantry battalion barrack 
building at Camp Devens, ‘Mass., at a cost of 
$281,700. 

On April 13 at 11 a. m. bids will be opened 
by the Constructing Quartermaster, Camp Mc- 
Clellan, Ala., for the construction of three 
barrack buildings to house one infantry bat- 
talion at that station. 

April 25 at 10:30 a. m. bids will be opened 
at Fort George G. Meade, Maryland, for the 
construction of a post hospital. 

The Constructing Quartermaster at Rockwell 
Field, Calif., will open bids at 10 a. m. on 
April 29 for the construction of one two-com- 
pany Air Corps barrack building, sixteen 
company officers’ quarters and thirteen non- 
commissioned officers’ quariers. 

The Constructing Quartermaster at Savanna 
Ordnance Depot, Savanna, IIll., will shortly 
advertise for bids for the construction of 24 
magazines, and the Constructing Quartermaster 
at the Delaware Ordnance Depot, Pedricktown, 
N. J., will request bids for the construction 


of soaking are not likely to resist the action 
of frost as well as those which become sat- 
urated to a less degreee. Materials which 
suffer a loss of strength when soaked in water 
often show less resistance to frost than those 
which are not appreciably weakened by soak- 
ing, although this is not a very dependable 
guide when considered alone. 

While these considerations are of value in 
arriving at frost resisting properties of stone, 
they are not sufficiently reliable to supplant 
an actual freezing test, which should be used 
as the guide whenever feasible to make the 
test. A reliable test for measuring frost re- 
sistance that could be made in a short period 
of time would be of great value, and this 
phase of the problem is being studied at the 
bureau of standards. 


men nenaeonaeaee 


Construction Very Active in Canada 


That construction is very active in Canada 
is indicated by a report just received by the 
Department of Commerce from L. A. France, 
assistant trade commissioner, Montreal. Con- 
struction planned includes the following pro- 
jects: 

A $2,200,000 factory, a $175,000 automobile 

















That there is still plenty of good shortleaf pine timber in Arkansas is indicated in the above 


photograph of a log train of the Southern Lumber Co. at Warren. 
cars in this train were cut from three trees on one acre. 


The logs on the first four 
The three trees produced 14,386 feet 


log scale, the largest tree containing 5,874 feet 





of eight magazine buildings and approximately 
7,600 feet of road. 


Materials’ Resistance to Frost Action 


The only reliable method of determining the 
resistance of masonry materials to frost is by 
a freezing and thawing test, according to the 
Department of Commerce. This test should 
be used as a guide whenever possible, though 
in some cases simpler laboratory experiments 
may furnish valuable information. 

In this connection it is pointed out that the 
most complex problem which confronts the 
builder of ornamental structures is that of 
permanence of materials. Of the weathering 
agents which conspire to cause decay of ma- 
sonry the most common is probably frost 
action. This phase of weathering has long 
been the subject of study and several tests have 
been evolved for the purpose of determining 
the resistance of masonry materials to this 
type of decay. 

The bureau of standards has found that 
materials of high strengths and low porosity 
or absorption are generally the most resistant 
to frost action. The degree to which the pore 
space becomes filled when the material is im- 
mersed in water gives some indication of the 
frost resistance. Those materials which be- 
come highly saturated during a given period 


showroom and service station, a $200,000 ramp 
garage, a $225,000 apartment house, street. car 
barns to cost $300,000, a branch line railroad 
to cost $2,800,000, all of Montreal. 

A $1,500,000 steel plant, Burnaby, B. C.; a 
$200,000 cold storage plant, Moncton, N. B.; 
a $6,000,000 rayon plant, Three Rivers, Quebec; 
a $300,000 brewery, Winnipeg; a $1,500,000 
steel plant, Port Colborne; a $300,000 rack 
warehouse, Walkerville, Ont.; a $1,000,000 tex- 
tile plant, Farnham, Quebec; a $500,000 creo- 
soting plant, Vancouver, B. C.; a $900,000 office 
building, Windsor; a $230,000 hotel, St. Cath- 
erines, Ont.; a $300,000 engine house, Sudbury, 
Ont. 

Additional information concerning these and 
other construction projects in Canada is avail- 
able under reference Canada No. 93. 

(See aeaaeaeaaa: 

Two THOUSAND TWO HUNDRED AND EIGHTY- 
ONE pieces of wood are in a violin recently 
completed by Daniel Imhoff of St. Paul, Minn., 
who spent six months making the instrument. 
The blocks of hard maple, red cedar and 
black walnut used in its construction are about 
one-eighth of an inch wide and three-eighths 
of an inch in length. They form a colorful 
and accurately shaped instrument of good tone. 
Imhoff, who is a sheet metal worker, and, as 
he says, a jack of all trades, fashioned the 
violin with only a few simple tools, in which 
a jackknife figured prominently. 


Review of Overseas Lumber Trade 


WASHINGTON, D. C., April 1.—Cabled in- 
formation to the Department of Commerce de- 
scribes the Shanghai lumber market as quiet, 
with prices easy. 

London cables that English stocks of Doug- 
las fir remain heavy, although showing slight 
improvement compared with a year ago. Con- 
sumption is fair, demand is better, but buy- 
ers are still holding off in hopes of lower 
freight rates. 


Unfavorable weather has restricted the 
Belgian lumber demand, while stocks are said 
to be ample for early spring and summer 
needs. 

The Netherlands lumber market is reported 
dull. Improvement in most lines of consump- 
tion is expected when transportation, which 
has been disorganized by the recent cold 
weather, has resumed its normal operation. 

G. E. Chamberlain, consul general at Glas- 
gow, reports that the lumber trade in the 
Glasgow consular district continues quiet. The 
demand in the shipbuilding industry, however, 
has remained fairly steady, there being a 
continued call for decking of Douglas fir, 
southern pine and teak. As a result of the 
limited demand business is keenly competi- 
tive, although market values are mostly on a 
firmer basis. 


A radiogram from Trade Commissioner E. 
C. Squire, Sydney, states that lumber activity 
is decidedly curtailed by the lumber workers’ 
strike, although the trade as a whole is op- 
erating at probably 40 percent capacity with 
volunteer labor. The strike is no nearer set- 
tlement and is extending to some allied in- 
dustries. Its continuation for at least three 
weeks is generally expected. Stocks of lum- 
ber are large and ordering subnormal. Con- 
struction is very slow owing to the strike 
and to the reduction of speculative building. 
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WEEDS need not 
cause fires....destroy 
them this easy way!!! 


Simply dilute 1 gallon of Wilson's Weed Killer to 40 
gallons of water and just sprinkle around your lumber 
piles and buildings. . . at the mills or in your yards. One 
good application a year is sufficient. This is cheap fire 
insurance! Send in a trial order today! 1 Gallon $2.00; 
5 Gallons $8 00; 10 Gallons $15.00; 25 Gallons $30.00; 
50 gallons $50.00; freight allowed on 5 gallons or over, 
East of the Mississippi River. 


Booklet mailed on reauest. 
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At the heart of the business district of the me- 
tropolis of the Northwest, this is the ideal 
office location for wholesale, manufacturing, 
exporting and importing firms. 


Metropolitan Building Company 
1301 Fourth Avenue 
Seattle 
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CORPORATION 


PLYWOOD OF 
RECOGNIZED QUALITY 





NEW LONDON, WISCONSIN 
Send for Latest Price List = 











HANS BERG, Guatemala, C. A. | 


Cable Address: Hansberg. 


Mahogany, Cedar, Lignum Vitae 


and other tropical woods 
in logs and lumber. 




















CB. Richard & Co. ““™" 
29 Broadway, NEW YORK. fauesbeae Ws | 
Ocean Freight sf iscount dare 

Brokers for exports & imports 
Special department handling export lumber shipments 
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Increase in Freight Cars on Order 
WASHINGTON, D. C., April 3.—Freight cars 


on order on March 1, 1929, by the railroads 
of this country totaled 37,820 compared with 
21,726 on the same date last year, according 
to reports received today from the carriers 
by the car service division of the American 
Railway Association. On Feb. 1, this year, 
30,216 freight cars were on order. 

Of the freight cars on order on March 1, 
16,989 were box cars, an increase of 10,417 
compared with the same date last year. Coal 
ears for which orders have been placed num- 
ber 15,234, an increase of 7,217 compared with 
the number of such cars on order on March 
1, last year. Reductions, for the most part 
small, were reported in the number of refrig- 
erator, stock and flat cars on order this year 
compared with one year ago. 

Locomotives for which orders had been 
placed on March 1 this year number 291 com- 
pared with 171 on the same day in 1928. 

New and rebuilt freight cars placed in serv- 
ice in the first two months of 1929 totaled 
3,566, of which box cars totaled 1,442; coal 
ears 856; flat cars 589; refrigerator cars 568, 
and stock cars 100. Eleven cars of other 
classes were also installed in service. 

New or rebuilt locomotives placed in service 
in the first two months of 1929 totaled 80. 

Freight cars or locomotives leased or other- 
wise acquired are not included in the above 
figures. 


Permitted to Intervene 

WASHINGTON, D. C., April 1.—An order has 
been issued by the Interstate Commerce Com- 
mission permitting the California White & 
Sugar Pine Manufacturers’ Association to in- 
tervene in and become a party to Docket No. 
21,999—-West Coast Lumbermen’s Association 
et al vs. the Akron, Canton & Youngstown 
Railway Co. et al. 

In Docket No. 22,087—California White & 
Sugar Pine Manufacturers’ Association vs. the 
Akron, Canton & Youngstown Railway Co. et 
al vs. the defendants are called upon to sat- 
isfy the complaint or answer in writing at 
or before the hearing assigned for April 29 
in the Chamber of Commerce Rooms, Seattle, 
before Examiner Pyle. 


Quarterly Estimates on Car Needs 

WASHINGTON, D. C., April 1—Shippers of the 
country, through estimates of the Shippers’ 
Regional Advisory Boards, anticipate that car- 
load shipments of the 29 principal commodi- 
ties in the second quarter of this year (April, 
May and June) will be approximately 38,836,- 
714 cars, ah increase of 612,844 cars above the 
corresponding period of 1928, or 7.5 percent, 
the car service division of the American Rail- 
way Association announced today, 

The Shippers’ Regional Advisory Boards, 
covering the entire United States, furnish 
these estimates quarterly to the car service 
division so that the railways may have a guide 
as to the service they are to be called upon 
to perform in a given quarterly period. These 
estimates are based on the best information as 
to the outlook, so far as transportation re- 
quirements are concerned, obtainable at pres- 
ent by the commodity committees of the vari- 
ous boards. 

Of the thirteen Shippers’ Regional Advisory 
Boards, twelve anticipate an increase in their 
respective districts in transportation require- 
ments for the second quarter of the year com- 
pared with the same period last year while 
the other one expects a decrease. The twelve 
boards which estimate an increase over the 
preceding year are the Atlantic States, Alle- 
gheny, Great Lakes, Ohio Valley, Northwestern, 
Pacific coast, Southwestern, middle Western, 
central Western, Trans-Missouri-Kansas, New 
England and the Pacific Northwest boards. The 
only board estimating a decrease is the South- 
east, which expects only a small reduction, 
however. 

In submitting reports to the car service di- 
vision, each board estimated what freight car 
requirements will be for the principal indus- 
tries found in the territory covered by that 
board. On the basis of this information, it is 
estimated that of the 29 commodities, in- 
creases in transportation requirements will be 





required for twenty-two as follows: All grain, 
flour, meal and other mill products; cotton; 
citrus fruits; other fresh fruits; other fresh 
vegetables; poultry and dairy products; coa] 
and coke; ore and concentrates; salt; lumber 
and forest products; petroleum and petroleum 
products; sugar, syrup and molasses; iron and 
steel; machinery and boilers; cement; brick 
and clay products; lime and plaster; agricul- 
tural implements and vehicles other than auto- 
mobiles; automobiles, trucks and parts; paper, 
paperboard and prepared roofing and chemi- 
cals and explosives. 

Commodities for which a decrease is esti- 
mated are: Hay, straw and alfalfa; cotton 
seed and products, except oil; potatoes; live 
stock; gravel, sand and stone; fertilizers, and 
canned goods, which includes all canned food 
products. 

Cae aeasaeaaaas: 
Milling-in-Transit Rates 
WASHINGTON, D. C., April 1.—Division 3 of 
the Interstate Commerce Commission has dis- 
missed Docket No. 20,457—John E. Booth Lum- 
ber Corporation, finding that the rates on for- 
est products from points in Canada to desti- 
nations in Massachusetts, Connecticut, Rhode 
Island and New York, milled in transit at 
Burlingiton, Vt., and apparently delivered be- 
tween Dec. 21, 1922, and Dec. 23, 1924, were 
not unreasonable. Complainant, located at 
Burlington, charged that the rates on 91 car- 
loads were unreasonable. Reparation only 

was sought. 


Suspends Increased Lumber Rates 


WASHINGTON, D. C., Avril 1.—The _ Inter- 
state Commerce Commission has suspended 
until Oct. 25 the operation of schedules con- 
tained in Supplement No. 36 to the Yazoo & 
Mississippi Valley Railroad Co.’s tariff, I. C. 
Cc. No. B-150. The suspended schedules pro- 
pose to increase the rates on lumber and ar- 
ticles taking lumber rates from points on the 
Yazoo & Mississippi Valley and connecting 
lines in Louisiana and southern Arkansas to 
destinations in Alabama. From Shreveport to 
Anniston, Ala., the present rate is 20 cents 
a hundred pounds and the proposed rate 27 
cents. From Shreveport to Birmingham the 
present rate is 21 cents and the proposed rate 
24 cents. 


Railroad Freight Car Purchases 


Orders for 4,500 freight cars have been 
placed within the last week by the New 
York Central Lines, the contracts being di- 
vided as follows: American Car & Foundry 
Co. 1,000 box; Pullman Car & Manufacturing 
Corporation 1,000 automobile; Pressed Steel 
Car Co. 1,000 gondolas; Standard Steel Car 
Co. 500 box and 500 hoppers; General Ameri- 
can Car Co. 500 gondolas. 

Other orders reported in the latest issue of 
Railway Age include 500 steel underframes 
for box cars and 100 underframes for ice cars 
placed by the Chicago, Rock Island & Pacific 
with the Bettendorf Co.; 500 gondolas of 70 
tons’ capacity for the Northern Pacific, from 
the American Car & Foundry Co. 


Switching Proposal Defeated 


CINCINNATI, On10, April 1.—The South- 
ern Freight Association has turned down the 
proposal of several railroads to make a change 
in the switching tariffs on lumber. Tele- 
grams were received last week by the South- 
ern Hardwood Traffic Association stating that 
the proposal to limit the switching of traffic 
between connecting lines at Cincinnati and 
other points, and private sidings, to cars 
shipped by or consigned to the owners of 
such sidings, had been withdrawn. The action 
was taken at the meeting of the Southern 
Freight Association held at Atlanta last 
week. It was understood that protests from 
lumber interests both at Cincinnati and 
throughout the South were the motivating 
factors in defeating the proposal. 

At the last meeting of the Cincinnati Lum- 
bermen’s Club, a formal protest was filed by 
Chairman Theodore Davis, of the transporta- 
tion committee, on instructions from the club, 
and this was made a part of the record of 
the Southern Freight Association conference, 
it is understood. 
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Uncertainty 


Old trees are slow to green, 
Their buds to start. 
The violets I have seen 
Ere snows depart, 
While some old oak-tree grim 
Stood bare of limb, 
Some chestnut sere 
Was not quite sure at that 
That spring was here. 


Old trees are slow to bud 
In days like these, 

But swifter runs the blood 
In younger trees. 

Yes, even in the hour 

When young things flow’r, 
Some forest king 

Is not so sure at that 
That this is spring. 


Old trees and, yes, old men 
Have seen the skies 
Turn cold and gray again, 
And have grown wise. 
Though youth greets each new toy 
And calls it joy, 
There still are some 
Not quite so sure at that 
That joy has come. 


We See b’ the Papers 


Mr. Hoover proposes to create a farm 
board. 

Well, we hope that there won’t be any sap 
in it. 

And that it won’t be made of political slip- 
pery elm. 

First it was a farm plank, now it is to be 
just a farm board. 

At that rate, what the farmers get at last 
may be only a lath. 

Probably when the cat swallowed the canary, 
the cat called it a merger, too. 

At any rate, it’s nothing new. We lumber- 
men have made farm boards for years. 

We start a lot of things ourself just like 
those Mexicans started that revolution. 

What this country needs is to put its money 
into more common and better and less com- 
mon and preferred. 

The New York stock market crash was 
hardly noticed in London. It must have been 
funnier than we thought. 

Rev. John Gwyon, of Bisley, England, left 
£10,000 to buy knickers for boys. We wish 
someone would start a bloomer fund for the 
girls. 

A railroad has been completed to Fort 
Churchill on Hudson’s Bay, giving the natives 
who live in our northern resorts a place to go 
for the summer. 


Mr. Mellon says the national debt has been 

“reduced to manageable proportions.” Now will 
he please do something for the little gentleman 
with the large wife? 
_ Secretary Mellon hints there will be another 
income tax reduction. We wish our city coun- 
cils, boards of supervisors and State legisla- 
tures would take the hint. 

With all these revolutions in China we are 
beginning to think that we were right, and 
that when two Chinamen are talking they are 
doing what it sounds like. 

Thirteen hundred persons are buried in the 
potter’s field in Chicago every year, while a 
lot of people with time and money on their 
hands can’t think of anything to do. 

A reduction in the income tax at Washing- 
ton doesn’t do you much good when there is 
some fellow in your home county who wants 
to build a road out past a farm of his. 





Or some fellow in the council whose wife’s 
brother has never been able to hold a job any- 
where, or who has a contractor friend who 
has stuck to him through thick and thin. 


Between Trains 


BeL_pinc, Mich.—Ed Engeman, editor of the 
Banner, drove us back to Grand Rapids to- 
night after the Board of Commerce meeting 
so we could grab Frank Alfred’s midnight 
train and be home in the morning, and on the 
way over told us the story of his life. Five 
cents an hour for eleven to fourteen hours a 
day in a factory at the age of 12—well, we 
wish that some of our modern youth who “re- 
volted” from steam heat and a four-year col- 
lege course imposed on them by their tyranni- 
cal parents could have heard it. One reason 
why men live longer now-a-days is because 
they don’t dare to die. They are not so sure 
that the boy would jump into the breach if 
they did. 

But that has nothing to do with the Board 
of Commerce meeting, which was held at 
the City Hall, of course, being a civic affair. 
Here’s one funny thing: Board of Commerce 
dues are voluntary but taxes are compulsory. 
It has to be that way. Take Chicago for 
example: How much money could the alder- 
men of that fair city raise by voluntary con- 
tribution? 

It ought to be the other way around. We 
ought to be asked to pay for our city govern- 
ment only what we think it is worth, in which 
case most of us would feel that the city owed 
us money. On the other hand Chamber of 
Commerce dues should be compulsory, as the 
benefit there is obvious. We commend this 
excellent idea to our lawgivers, and, probably, 
with about the usual result. 


The Sawmill Girl 


You'll find less style in sawmill towns 
Than you will find in city streets. 

Our girls are thinkin’ less of gowns 
And learnin’ how to cook good eats. 
The sawmill girl a fellah meets 

May wear less reds and wear more browns, 
But knows the way to stack up wheats 

And doesn’t mind her hand-me-downs. 


One of our youngsters now and then 
Goes down to town and gits a bride, 
And lords it over other men 
Whose territory ain’t so wide. 
And yet, it always seems, inside 
A year she’s gone back home again, 
Because she’s seldom satisfied 
Inside a shack that’s eight by ten. 


A sawmill town ain’t any place 
For any flapper city bred 
Who comes here with a painted face 
And foolish notions in her head. 
He loves the girl or so he said, 
But love grows cold in many a case 
When someone never makes a bed 
Or someone’s cookin’s a disgrace. 


The girl who waits on table may 

. Not be as handsome as the rest, 

The smartest bridge she may not play, 
But, pickin’ wives, that ain’t the test. 
The match that seems to turn out best 

Is when some fellah takes some day 
Some girl who ain’t the handsomest 

But handsome does, as preachers say. 


In sawmill towns you find less style 


Than in some brownstone neighborhood. 


But can she scrub a floor and smile, 


Sweep ‘with a broom, and cook with wood ? 


For I have always understood 
That happiness depends a pile, 

Upon the cookin’. If it’s good, 
Then that girl beats the rest a mile. 





Babcock Lumber Co. 


PITTSBURGH, PA. 
Manufacturers and Wholesalers of 


“kewareed” Hardwoods 


Kentucky and 
West Virginia 
White and Pondosa Pine 
West Coast Products 
N. C. Pine and Yellow Pine 
Spruce and Hemlock. 


BRANCH OFFICES 


New York City, 415 Lexington Ave. 
Chicago, IIL, 1518 Fisher Bldg. 
Providence, R. I., 115 Adelaide Ave. 
Philadelphia, Pa., 1629 Land Title Bldg. 
Detroit, Mich., 528 Maccabees Bldg. 
Johnstown, Pa., Title & Trust idg. 
Sea‘tle, Wash., 4432 White. Bldg 
Cincinnati, Ohio, 324 First Nat'l Bank Bldg. 
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ROOFERS and 2” SIZES 











nase Ae Resawn 5/4 and 6/4 
Bonlee, N.C. Kiln Dried Shed Stock 
Beulaville.N.C. | Longleaf and 
Camden, S. C. 

Saas & C Shortleaft 

Columbia, S, C. TIMBERS AND 

Holly Hill, S. C. PLANKING 
Both Rough and Dressed 





P. M. Barger Lumber Co., Inc. 
Manufacturers and Wholesale Dealers 
NN MOORESVILLE, N. C. yy 


Caddo River 


Lumber Company 
R. A. Long Bidg., KANSAS CITY, MO. 
MANUFACTURER 


Yetiow Pine 


aa Oak Lumber 


Softest, Close Grain Arkansas Pine 
Grades Uniformly Good, Manufacture Perfect 
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Lutcher & Moore 
Cypress Lumber Co. 


LUTCHER, LA. 


Manufacturers of 


Cypress and Tupelo 


WE SPECIALIZE IN TUPELO 
FLOORING, TRIM and MOULDING 


CYPRESS— 


We annually produce 40,000,000 feet of 
Louisiana Red Cypress 
Lumber, Lath 
and Shingles 


Also Tupelo Lumber, and have Complete 
Planing Mill Facilities. 


Dibert, Stark & Brown Cypress Co. Ltd. 


Manufacturers DONNER, LOUISIANA 























Yellow Pine 


Timbers, Lumber 


Lath and Shingles 


For our high grade dressed stock — 
“Ask the Wholesaler”’ 


The Alger-Sullivan Lumber Co. 


CENTURY, FLORIDA 




















North Carolina Pine and 
West Virginia Hardwood 














Kiln Dried, Well Manu- CASING, 
y Rote ag ly ee BASE AND 
Capacity, 250,000 feet MOULDINGS 
~~. - Mixed Cars Our Specialty. 
WILLSON BROTHERS LUMBER CO. 
1530-35 Oliver Bldg., PITTSBURGH, PA. 














Hardwoods 


OAK 222i 
Poplar, Ash, Chestnut 
Hickory and Walnut 


TIMBERS — PLANKING 





MADE RIGHT 


OAK FLOORING 


The 


Mowbray GRobinson 


Lumber Company 
CINCINNATI, OHIO 
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New Mills and Equipment 


ARKANSAS. McGehee—Ratés Willeford, of Mem- 
phis, Tenn., reported planning to install a finishing 
mill here and to manufacture barrel staves. 

Siloam Springs—Jack Thompson and M. C. 
Peterson leased site and will erect stave mill. 

CALIFORNIA. Los Angeles— Bauman _ Bros. 
Furniture Mfg. Co. will build addition to plant 
and also add lumber shed. 

Los Angeles—L. W. Blinn Lumber Co. is build- 
ing addition to mill. 

GBPORGIA. Higgston—Daniel Bros. have acquired 
McLemore tract of timber near here and will in- 
stall a sawmill with capacity of 50,000 ft. per 
aay. 

Ludowici—Tatum & Thompson, Glenville, install- 
ing mill here to make staves for rosin barrels. 


LOUISIANA. Alexandria—Louisiana Pine Prod- 
ucts Co. (Inc.) has let contract for plant. 

OREGON. Bonanza—W. H. Kitts, box manufac- 
turer, will erect a sawmill. 

Springfield—Willamette Valley Veneer Co. will 
erect a veneer manufacturing plant. 

PENNSYLVANIA. Oil City—Rouseville Cooper- 
age Co., of Rouseville, plans erection of barrel 
factory. 


TENNESSEE. Memphis—Farris Hardwood Lum- 
ber Co. adding $14,000 dry kiln. 

TEXAS. Pharr—Silvers Box Corporation will 
establish plant here to manufacture fruit and 
vegetable crates, and will erect large warehouse. 

WASHINGTON. Bellingham — Western Wood- 
working Co. rebuilding saw and shingle mill de- 
stroyed by fire; drykilns, planer, not damaged. 

Longview—Long-Bell Lumber Co. building 20- 
mile extension of logging railway north and west 
of Ryderwood. 

Peshastin—Reported that a $300,000 sawmill will 
be built to take the place of that destroyed by 
fire in 1927. Plan includes complete remanufactur- 
ing plant. (Correspondent gives no further in- 
formation.) 


Business Changes 


ARKANSAS. Newport—-East Arkansas Lumber 
Co. sold to Arkmo Lumber Yards. 


CALIFORNIA. Baldwin Park—R. C. Reynolds 
and F. A. Johnson purchased the interests of J. I. 
Gates in the F. A. Johnson Lumber & Mill Co. 

San Francisco—C. M. Weatherwax & Co. mov- 
ing headquarters from 210 California St. to 235 
Montgomery St. 

ILLINOIS. Carlyle—Southern [Illinois Lumber 
Co. takes over the Hallermann Lumber Co. 

Hermon—Hermon Lumber Co. succeeded by Her- 
mon Grain & Lumber Co. 

Elgin—The general office of the Shurtleff Co., 
formerly located in Sterling, Ill, is now located 
in the Brethren Building, 22 S. State St., Elgin. 





Maurice E. Shurtleff will be in charge of the office. 
Waltonville—Winn Lumber Co. succeeded by Mt. 
Vernon Lumber Co. in Waltonville, but will con- 


tinue to operate the yards in Markham City and 
Mt. Vernon. 


INDIANA. Buck Creek—J. Frank Smith Lum- 
ber Co. succeded by Buck Creek Lumber Co. 

Evansville—Evansville Top & Panel Co., sold 
to Globe-Bosse-World Furniture Co. 

Liberty—W. H. H. Clark Sons Lumber Co. sold 
to R. D. Napier & Son, of Cottage Grove. 

Milford—Peoples Coal & Lumber Co. succeeded 
by Milford Lumber & Coal Co. 

Rochester—A. J. Barrett & Sons succeeded by 
James L. Brooke. 





IOWA. Atalissa—Atalissa Lumber Co. sold to 
Joe A. Miller. 
KANSAS. Alma—Wolgast Lumber Yard chang- 


ing name to Wolgast Lumber Co. 

Beaver—A. C. Houston Lumber Co. succeeded 
by Citizens Lumber & Supply Co. 

Belleplaine—Comley Lumber Co. sold to Rock 
Island Lumber Co. 

Claflin—Citizens Lumber & Supply Co. sold local 
yard to A. C. Houston Lumber Co. 

Walnut—A. F. Schoenig Lumber Co. succeeded 
by Finley Lumber Co. 

LOUISIANA. Eunice—Frank May, 710 N. Fifth 
St., Memphis, Tenn., and associates have acquired 
the business of the Eunice Band Mill Co. 

MASSACHUSETTS. Holyoke—Street Lumber Co.; 
T. M. Dain, jr., has sold his interest to Frank A. 
Brainerd. 

Malden—Jordan Lumber Co. succeeded by Ham- 
mond Lumber Co. 

Westfield—Geo. F. Alexander Lumber Co. an- 
nounces its retirement from the wholesale lumber 
trade. 

MISSOURI. Kingsville—Williams Lumber Co. 
changing name to Williams Hardware & Lum- 
ber Co. 

Syracuse—F. M. Witten Lumber & Hardware 
Co. succeeded by Hardy Lumber Co. 

NEW YORK. New York—Blanchard Lumber 
Co. announces the removal of its offices én March 
23 to 393 Seventh Avenue. 

Potsdam—W. J. Maxfield succeeded by John 
Coakley. 

OHIO. Cincinnati — Cincinnati 
moving to Zanesville. 

OREGON. Culp Creek—Holmberg Bros. have 
sold their sawmill to W. H. Daugherty Lumber Co. 

PENNSYLVANIA. Cochranton—D. L. Sutley 
succeeded by Sutley & Weiman. 


Woodwork Co 


TEXAS. Bandera and Center Point—J. R. Wal- 
lace Lumber Co. sold to Alamo Lumber Co. 

Cleveland—Robert H. Sumpter, of Houston, has 
acquired the local sawmill of J. L. Ross & Gon, 

Fort Stockton—Pecos County Lumber Co. gold 
to West Texas Lumber Co. 

Kenedy—Griffith Lumber Co. sold to Norris Lum- 
ber Co., of Houston, and will be operated under 
name of Kenedy Lumber Co. 

WASHINGTON. Dryad — Luedinghaus 
Co. succeeded by Schafer Bros. Logging Co. 

Tacoma—National Wood Products & Crossarm 
Co. changing name to Tacoma Crossarm Co. and 
increasing capital to $175,000. 

Tacoma—Lord & Bushnell Co. moving to Port- 
land, Ore. 

Seattle—Foster-Wyman Lumber Co. announces 
dissolution of firm. E. A. Foster, who was presi- 
dent, has opened offices at 901 White Bldg. ana 
succeeds to the crossarm branch of the business’ 
and continues as a wholesaler under a corporate 
name not yet announced. M. A. Wyman has pur- 
chased Mr. Foster’s interest in the Foster-Wyman 
Lumber Co. and will continue the business under 
another name at 908 White Bldg. 

WEST VIRGINIA. Matewan—Matewan Lumber 
& Supply Co. sold to Mingo Lumber & Lumber Co, 

WISCONSIN. Blair—Thos. Hogan & Son sold 
retail lumber business to Central Lumber Co., of 
Stillwater, Minn. 


New Ventures 


ALABAMA. Birmingham—Ladson Lumber Co. 
recently began wholesale lumber business. 

Attalla—Attalla Lumber Yard recently began 
business with C. A. Roberts as proprietor. 

ARKANSAS. El Dorado—Prescott Lumber Co, 
will open a lumber yard. 

Marshall—Hulett-Meek Lumber Co., of Baxter 
Springs, Kan., opening yard. 

CALIFORNIA. Mar Vista—Robson Longwell has 
engaged in business at 926 Winfield St. as Long- 
well Lumber Co. 

Pomona—J. P. Nielson has engaged in business 
as Nielsen Hardwood Floor Co. 


Lumber 


San Francisco—Independent Cooperage Co. has 


engaged in business at 2347 19th St. 

GEORGIA. Bainbridge—G. A. Goodwin Lumber 
Co. has started a saw and planing mill and retail 
lumber business. 

KANSAS. Baxter Springs—Hulett-Meek Lumber 
Co. has started a new yard at Marshall, Ark. 

MISSISSIPPI. Iuka—Iuka Cooperage Co. has 
purchased a site on the Lee Highway and will 
operate a stave factory employing about 40 men. 

NEW YORK. Brooklyn—Daniel Duskin recently 
began a retail lumber business. 

OKLAHOMA. Oklahoma City—Sutherland Lum- 
ber Co., hew concern. 

Mangum—Farmers Lumber & Supply Co. has 
opened for business. 


OREGON. Portland—Lord & Bushnell Co. open- 
ing buying office. 

Portland—Portland Spar Co. has engaged in 
business in the Lumbermen’s Bldg. as Westfir 
Flagpole Mfe. Co. 

TEXAS. Houston—E. Clyde Melton Lumber Co., 
new concern. 

Dalhart—Coe & Parks Lumber Co. has started 
a retail business. 

Memphis—Roberts & Olver opening retail lum- 
ber yard. 

Refugio—O’Connor-Swift Lumber Co, has started 
a retail lumber business. 


Incorporations 


ARIZONA. Phoenix—Arizona Planing Mill & 
Supply Co., incorporated. 

Tucson—Pearson Lumber Co. of Tucson, incor- 
porated; 4,000 shares no par value. 

CALIFORNIA, San Francisco—Paramino Lum- 
ber Co., incorporated; capital, $75,000. 

FLORIDA. Kelsey City—Kelsey City Lumber & 
Supply Co., incorporated; capital, $15,000. 

Lake Worth—Randolph Lumber Co., incorpor- 
ated; capital, $10,000. 

Miami—Phelco Mfg. Co., incorporated; to manu- 
facture shutters, blinds etc. 

ILLINOIS. Belvidere—O. H. Wright & Co., in- 
creasing capital from $50,000 to $150,000. 

Chicago—O’Neil Bros. Co., incorporated; 400 
shares no par value. 624 S. Michigan. 

Des Plaines—Howes Millwork Co., incorporated; 
$50,000 preferred stock and 50 shares no par value 
common stock. 

Rossville—Heaton Grain Co., incorporated; cap- 
ital, $12,000; retail lumber and grain. 

MASSACHUSETTS. Middleboro — Better Boxes, 
incorporated; capital, $50,000; to manufacture 
boxes. 

New Bedford—Greene & Wood, incorporated; 
capital, 10,000 shares no par value; succeeds 
yreene & Wood Lumber Co. 

Newton—Wellman, Oakes & Higgins, incorpor- 
ated; capital, $50,000; lumber. 

Worcester—Edwin Carlson Co., 
capital, 1,000 shares, no par value. 

MISSISSIPPI. Philadelphia—Philadelphia Mfg. 
Co., ineorporated; doors. 


MISSOURI. Kansas City—Renfro-Facific Lumber 
Co., incorporated; capital, $50,000; wholesale. 

NEBRASKA. Blue Hill—Chicage Lumber Co., 
incorporated; capital, $20,000. 


incorporated; 
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Long Pine—L. O. Shaneyfelt Lumber Co., incor- 
porated ; capital, $50,000 
Nebraska City—City Lumber & Coal Co., incor- 
porated; capital, $50,000 

Papillion—Harberg Lumber Co., incorporated. 
NEW JERSEY. Newark—Tower Lumber & Sales 
Co., incorporated; capital, $125,000. 

NEW MEXICO. Santa Fe—Hilso Lumber Co., 
incorporated; 1,000 shares; Francis C. Wilson. 
NEW YORK. Brooklyn—Excelsior tated Cor- 
poration, incorporated; capital, $10,000 

NORTH CAROLINA Fuquay Sectaae—W. L. 
Senter & Co., incorporated; capital, $10,000. 
OHIO. Maumee—Maumee Lumber & Supply Co., 
incorporated; 200 shares, no par value. 

OREGON. Eugene—Oregon State Lumber Co., 
incorporated; capital, $15,000. 

Eugene—Coyote Lumber Co., 
stock to $25,000. 
Portland—Willamette Valley Veneer Co., incor- 
porated; capital, $400,000. 

Springfield—Glen G. Anderson Lumber Co., in- 
corporated; capital, $5,000. 


PENNSYLVANIA. Pittsburgh—Provost Lumber 
fo., incorporated. 

SOUTH CAROLINA. Columbia—Ritch Lumber 
Co., incorporated; capital, $25,000; to take over 
Triplett Lumber Co. 

TENNESSEE. Dresden—Johnston-Pickle Lumber 
Co., incorporated; capital, $15,000. 

Tullahoma—Campbell Lumber Co. 
capital from $50,000 to $75,000. 


increasing capital 





increasing 


TEXAS. El Paso—Border Fuel & Lumber Co. 
decreasing capital to $35,000. 

Refugio—O’Connor-Swift Lumber Co. 
began a retail lumber business. 

San Antonio—Alamo Lumber Co. increasing cap- 
ital from $1,000 to $10,000. 

VIRGINIA. Lynchburg—Dunnington Lumber Co. 
increasing capital from $50,000 to $75,000. 

WASHINGTON. Snohomish—Cascade Lumber & 
Fuel Co. incorporated; capital, $25,000. 

WEST VIRGINIA. eae - ens 
Lumber Co. increasing capital to $50, 

WISCONSIN. Antigo—Antigo Pole “ “Tie Co., 
incorporated; capital, $10,000. 

BRITISH NORTH AMERICA 

CNTARIO. Weston—Weston Sash & Door Co. 

(Ltd.), incorporated; capital, $100,000. 


Casualties 


GEORGIA. Atlanta—D. E. Patterson Lumber 
Co., loss by fire, $5,000. 

LOUISIANA. New Orleans—Griswold Lumber 
Co., loss by fire in sheds and stock, $25,000. 

Sieper—Starrick-Curl Lumber Co., loss by fire. 

VIRGINIA, . Richmond—Richmond Lumber Co., 
loss by fire, $50,000; plant about three-fourths de- 
stroyed. 

WISCONSIN. Stevens Point—John Week Lum- 
ber Co.’s sawmill destroyed by fire; plant had 
been closed but machinery still in mill was de- 
stroyed. 


recently 








c. J. TULLY, president and one of the 
founders of Anderson-Tully Co., of Memphis, 
Tenn., died in a hospital in Brunswick, Ga.. 
on Monday, March 25, of pneumonia. His 
wife and son, Claude pa Tully, were at his 


bedside at the end. Mr. Tully had gone to 
Brunswick to attend a meeting of the Georgia 
Veneer & Package Co., in which he was in- 
terested and planned to go on to Florida for 
a vacation. Mr. Tully was one of the most 
prominent figures in southern lumber circles, 
and was said to have been the oldest lumber- 
man in Memphis. He was 74 years old, hav- 
ing been born in Albany, N. Y., in 1855. His 
parents moved to Chicago when he was very 
young and he later became associated with 
the fruit package industry there. He estab- 
lished a fruit package plant at Greenfield, 
Tenn., 45 years ago. In 1889, with S. B. An- 
derson, now dead, he organized the Ander- 
son-Tully Co. and also organized and for 
years served as general manager of the 
Patton-Tully Transportation Co. He was 
president of the Wells-Higman Co., of St. Jo- 
seph, Mich., and vice president of the Mem- 
phis Hardwood Flooring Co., besides holding 
many other interests. Besides his wife and 
son, Claude, two other sons, Bartlett and Ed 
Tully, and two daughters, Mrs. Calvin Graves 
and Miss Kate Tully survive. 


MARTIN F. QUINN, president of the Key- 
stone Wood Chemical & Lumber Corporation, 
of Olean, N. Y., and operator of lumber and 
wood distillation industries in Pennsylvania, 
New York and Washington State, died in 
Olean on March 30 at the age of 75. At the 
time of his death Mr. Quinn was vice presi- 
dent of the Exchange National Bank, of 
Olean. He was a pioneer of the wood dis- 
tillation industry and was the inventor of a 
modern process of distillation and of the mod- 
ern retort in 1897, which completely revolu- 
tionized the industry. He was born in Calli- 
coon, N. Y., in 1854. He became engaged in 
the lumber industry early in life. He was 
originally a member of the firm of Quinn, 
Willmott & Sherman, lumber operators, which 
later became T. H. Quinn & Co., and engaged 
in lumbering, wood distillation and land busi- 
ness. Mr. Quinn was interested in various 
other corporations and was a prominent citi- 
zen of Olean. Surviving are a widow, three 
sons, three daughters, a sister, a brother and 
nine grandchildren. 


JAMES T. JONES, hardwood lumberman, 
died at his home in Memphis, Tenn., Wednes- 
day night, March 27, following a breakdown. 
He was 43 years old. Mr. Jones was formerly 
sales manager for the Tustin Hardwood Co., 
and was sent to New York by the Oak Floor- 
ing Bureau to take charge of its offices there. 
While in New York he married Miss Alice 
Hall, a Memphis girl. The couple returned 
to Memphis last summer when Mr. Jones 
went into business for himself under the 
firm name of James T. Jones Lumber Co., in 
the Bank of Commerce Building. He was a 
member and former director of the Lumber- 
men’s Club of Memphis. Mr. Jones is sur- 
vived by his wife, parents, four brothers and 
a sister. 


DANIEL S. HAYWARD, aged 76, for many 
years one of the prominent residents of St. 
Cloud, Minn., but who had lived for nearly 
20 years in Riverside, Calif., died in that city 
recently. Ini 1858 Mr. Hayward became inter- 
ested in the iumber business on the upper 
Mississippi Kiver and for a time worked large 
tracts in Cass County. Then he turned to 


the hotel business in St. Cloud, and still later 
purchased and developed a ranch near River- 
side, where he spent his winters until recent 
years, when he made his permanent residence 
there. He is survived by a widow and four 
children. 


JAMES ALEXANDER PROUDFOOT, aged 
72, of Fort Coulonge, Que., well-known retired 
lumberman of the upper Ottawa, died at Ot- 
tawa, Ont., on March 29. Mr. Proudfoot was 
at one time closely associated in his business 
operations with his brother-in-law, Robert 
Dollar, president of the Dollar Steamship 
Lines of San Francisco, Calif. Mr. Proud- 
foot is survived by one brother, John Proud- 
foot, of Fort Coulonge, and one sister, Mrs. 
Robert Dollar. 


H. W. WILSON, Indiati Service log scaler 
stationed at Aloha, Wash., died March 25 
from injuries received when a swinging log 
struck him while he was working at a load- 
ing station of the Aloha Lumber Co. Mr. 
Wilson, who had joined the Forest Service 
about two years ago, was a member of the 
13th Minn. Vol. in the Spanish American War. 
He was 40 years old. He is survived by his 
wife and one daughter, also a sister. 


HENRY M. FRASER, for many years asso- 
ciated with Stevens & Co., one of the old 
time exporting companies, and for the last 
eight years credit manager for Rittenhouse & 
Embree Co., of Chicago, died at his home in 
this city Thursday evening, March 28. Mr. 
Fraser was born in Edinburgh and had lived 
in Chicago for more than forty years. He 
leaves a widow, Mrs. Adeline Booth Fraser, 
and one son, William B. Fraser, of the Lum- 
ber Mills Agency, Chicago. He was a brother- 
in-law of J. W. Embree, of Rittenhouse & Em- 
bree Co. Mr. Fraser was a member of the 
Chicago Association of Commerce, the Illinois 
St. Andrews Society and the Lincolnshire 
Country Club. 


MARTIN WESTBROOK, aged 55, prominent 
lumber dealer of Toms River, N. J., was killed 
Thursday night, March 28, when he swerved 
his car into the path of a truck in an attempt 
to avoid hitting a woman. He is survived by 
his wife, who was recovering from a pro- 
longed illness at the time of the accident, and 
is in a serious condition due to the shock of 
her husband’s death. 





JAMES CASHMAN, age 97, prominent citi- 
zen of South Bend, Ind., died Thursday after- 
noon, March 28, at the home of his son, Dan- 
fel J. Cashman, following a month’s illness. 
Mr. Cashman was formerly in the lumber 
business but had been retired several years. 
He was born April 14, 1831, in Ottawa, Can- 
ada, and went to South Bend from that city. 
He is survived by three sons and one daugh- 
ter. 


H. FORCUM, for many years a prominent 
west Tennessee lumber dealer, died at his 
home in Obion, Tenn., on Wednesday morn- 
ing, March 27, following an illness of several 
weeks. Mr. Forcum was the moving force in 
various lumber enterprises and had extensive 
timber interests. He is survived by his wife, 
one son and a daughter. 


M. CHALUE, a pioneer lumberman and mer- 
chant, died recently at Penetanguishene, Ont., 
in his 93rd year. Mr. Chalue took a keen 


(Concluded on Page 74) 
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and Box Shooks from SAGINAW. 
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Pine for direct shipment from Idaho. 
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Quick Coast Shipment 


_ |PINE| __ 


SHINGLES 


| FIR | 


Finest Quality and Manufacture 
Staple brands only 


Also 
NORTHERN STOCKS 


W£AITE - ROGERS 
‘Lumber Company 
MINNEAPOLIS, MINN. 











FIGURE 
Any House 


in ® Minutes 


With the wonder book, “ Automatic 
Building Costs,” you can figure the 
cost of any house, frame, brick, or tile, 
any price,in 5 minutes. Simple to use, 
absolutely reliable. Sounds unbeliev- 
able, but it’s true. 


We will send this book for 10 days 
FREE examination to any * accredited 
lumber dealer. If you don’t think it 
will save you 10 times its cost the 
first year, return it and the trans- 
action is closed. 


SEND NO MONEY 








Just Mail This Coupon 


mae HH ee 


American Lumberman 
| 431 South Dearborn St. 
Chicago, Illinois. 
Send “Automatic Building Costs.” After 10 days 1 | 
will either return the book by parcel post insured or 
remit $15 in full payment. | 


9 Subject to approval of the management. 


| 
| 
| 
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Tacoma, Wash. 


March 30.—A general discussion of market 
conditions and grading problems occupied the 
entire session of the Tacoma Lumbermen’s 
Club at yesterday’s weekly meeting. A. H. 
Landram, sales manager for the St. Paul & 
Tacoma Lumber Co., reported his observations 
during a ttrip through the middle West and 
California, from which he has just returned. 
He anticipates the best year the industry has 
had for some time if the manufacturers con- 
tinue their present Policy of regulating pro- 
duction according to the demand. No business 
was taken up during the meeting. 

The efforts of the Tacoma Lumbermen’s 
Club to have the towboat operators of Puget 
Sound taken from the jurisdiction of the State 
public service commission were crowned with 
success this week, when Gov. Roland H. Hart- 
ley signed the bill recently passed by the 
State legislature. The passage of the bill is 
expected to result-in a general reduction in 
log towing rates. 

Albert A. Worley, general superintendent for 
the Lidgerwood Pacific Co., gave an illustrated 
address on modern logging methods before 
the Tacoma Engineers’ Club last Wednesday. 
Mr. Worley showed the engineers motion pic- 
tures of 2,000 horsepower machines perform- 
ing logging operations in a fraction of the 
time formerly required by donkey engines. 

Tacoma lumber shippers are much pleased 
at the appointment of R. C. Thackara as chair- 
man of the United States Intercoastal Lumber 
Conference. Word of the appointment was re- 
eeived here last Monday. Mr. Thackara suc- 
ceeds the late J. P. Jennings. He is also chair- 
man of the United States Intercoastal West- 
bound Conference. 

Capitalized at $30,000, the Olympia Wood 
Products Co. was organized this week by a 
group of Olympia business men. The incorpo- 
rators include O. R. Rockway, R. C. Wright, 
E. E. Westman, Arthur Anderson, Edward An- 
derson, W. H. Shultz and Paul W. Billings. 

The Woodenware Sales & Manufacturing Co., 
organized barely a year ago, has leased the 
5-acre tract and buildings on Puyallup Avenue 
formerly occupied by the George M. Harty 
Lumber & Manufacturing Co. The new plant 
will have 38,000 feet of floor space, as com- 
pared with 7,000 feet in the present factory on 
Alaska Street. The company’s business has 
grown so much during the last year that ad- 
ditional space was urgently-required. 


San Francisco, Calif. 


March 30.—Activity among the white and 
sugar pine mills in California-is increasing to 
some extent, but very few of the mills are 
working at full capacity. Statistics show that 
during the period from Jan. 1 to March 17, 
production increased 17 percent, shipments 10 
percent and orders received 13 percent over 
the corresponding period of 1928, while stock 
on hand has decreased 7 percent. Among the 
mills temporarily closed are the California 
Door, Hobart, Lassen Lumber & Box, Michi- 
gan-California, Pelican Bay, Shaw-Bertram 
plant No. 2, Siskiyou and Sugar Pine. 

Several prominent lumbermen from the 
northern part of California plan to attend the 
meeting in Los Angeles on April 6 of a num- 
ber of the leading retail lumbermen’s clubs of 
the South. One of the principal matters to be 
discussed will be segregation of northwest 
lumber grades, and adoption of West Coast 
Lumbermen’s Association grading rules by a 
date to be decided at the meeting. These 
rules have long been under discussion by 
southern California retail clubs, and it is 
hoped that definite action will be taken. A. 
C. Horner, western manager of the National 
Lumber Manufacturers’ Association, is among 
those who will attend the meeting. 

R. T. Titus, field representative of the West 
Coast Lumbermen’s Association, is here from 
Seattle to conduct a special survey of the lum- 
ber industry in California. This survey will 
include the retail situation, wholesale distri- 
bution, millwork plants and all phases of the 
wood-using industry. He is also seeking in- 
formation from the building departments of 





tes from Ame 


various California cities and building and loan 
associations with a view, for one thing, of 
seeking to estimate the volume of business 
that may be expected for 1929. Mr. Titus at- 
tended the recent tri-annual convention of the 
Millwork Institute in Stockton, and will also 
attend the meeting of several retail lumber- 
men’s clubs of southern California in Los An- 
geles on April 6. He will return to San Fran- 
cisco for a more or less protracted stay 
following the meeting in Los Angeles. 

J. M. White, president California White @ 
Sugar Pine Association, is back at the Long 
Bell Lumber Co.’s plant at Weed, Calif., fol- 
lowing a trip, during which he visited New 
York, Chicago and other eastern centers, 

James Clifford has lately resigned from the 
Feather River Lumber Co., and has taken a 
position as assistant to B. A. Cannon, man- 
ager of the Sugar Pine Lumber Co., Pinedale, 
Calif. “Jimmy” Clifford has had a vast amount 
of lumber experience, mostly in pine, even 
though he is a young man. He spent some 
time in the pine mills of eastern Oregon, and 
has been with the Feather River Lumber Co, 
at Delleker, Calif., for the last two years. 


Denver, Colo. 


April 1.—Demand for lumber is showing 
some increase, as there is considerable build- 
ing being done in Denver. Considerable farm 
building and repairs are planned and reports 
from other sections of the State are to the 
effect that work is getting under way. Whole- 
salers here state that inquiries and orders 
are coming in fairly well now, and that busi- 
ness is better than it was at this time last 
year. Country yards are stocking up. 

Last month the Strong & Adams Lumber 
Co., of Springer, N. M., shipped eleven cars of 
lumber and ties to eastern cities, averaging 
25,000 feet. Its best selling wood is native 


pine. 
Spokane, Wash. 


March 30.—The upward trend in prices which 
began three weeks ago continues. No. 2 com- 
mon Pondosa pine 4-, 8-, 10- and 12-inch have 
advanced $1, and 6-inch is down $1, due to 
being out of line with other items. No. 3 
common in all widths advanced $1. Idaho 
white pine No. 2 common in 4-inch width in- 
creased $3, being very scarce, and 12-inch is 
up $1. No. 3 common 12-inch advanced $1. 
No. 5 in all widths is up 50 cents. Produc- 
tion of mills in general is said to be up to 
normal for March. One important railroad re- 
ports a better tonnage of lumber moving to 
the Dakotas, Iowa and adjacent territory than 
it had a year ago. 

The Hoo-Hoo Club on Good Friday listened 
to a talk by Rev. A. H. VanWinkle, of the 
Central Christian Church. President W. C. 


Howe, of the Brewer Pine Box Co., appointed - 


a committee headed by E. C. Wert, vice presi- 
dent Long Lake Lumber Co., and W. M. Leu- 
thold, president Western Pine Manufacturers’ 
Association, to present to the city commis- 
sioners the advantages of using wood in the 
new airport hangars. R. L. Bayne, of the 
Weyerhaeuser Sales Co., stated that the com- 
mittee would show that the cost of wood is 
much less than the proposed brick-steel-con- 
crete combination being considered and would 
give greater satisfaction. The wood box com- 
mittee announced that it will continue the 
research work inaugurated last year, with 
R. P. Edgerton in charge. His duties are gen- 
eral promotion of the use of wood boxes. The 
committee will meet him April 1 to work out 


details. A new feature will be a direct-by- 
mail campaign. E. C. Wert is committee 
chairman. Patrick H. Jackson, of the Dia- 


mond Match Co., commented favorably on the 
new Spokane building code. 

The Munroe sawmill, near Northport, Wash., 
under the management of William Green, 
closed recently. The mill ceased sawing lum- 
ber last fall and only the planer has been 
operating since. G. Hopkins, of Spokane, is 
now owner of the mill equipment. 

The Ohio Match Co. plant at Huetter, Idaho, 
recently started its season’s run. The com- 


pany’s mill at Metaline Falls will start 4 
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double shift shortly. The Coeur d’Alene mill 
will cut about 25,000,000 feet this year, includ- 
ing lumber and match block stock. 

The mill of the Humbird Lumber Co., at 
Sandpoint, Idaho, begins its spring cut April 
1. The men will work on the basis of a 44- 
hour week and two shifts will be employed. 
The Kootenai mill will not open until the mid- 
dle of April. 


Vancouver, B. C. 


March 30.—Conditions in the lumber indus- 
try are showing considerable improvement. 
Spring trade is opening up excellently, and the 
mills are booked up with a large volume for 
all markets. Domestic and export business 
has been booked for the next sixty days to 
practically the full capacity of the mills. The 
demand for clears still continues very strong. 
There is an acute shortage of clear logs, and 
the mills are short of a large number of clear 
items for the domestic trade. Now that the 
Japanese custom tariff has been adopted, this 
market during the last few days has shown 
increased activity. Freight rates to all mar- 
kets still continue very soft. 

Logging operations on the lower Coast are 
now in full swing. All fir camps are operat- 
ing to capacity, and it is expected that produc- 
tion for March will be considerably in excess 
of that for the same month last year. A con- 
siderable volume of fir sales have been made 
during the last week at li8t of $10, $15 and 
$20. Several new cedar camps began putting 
out logs, and production of cedar logs is prob- 
ably slightly in excess of consumption. Cedar 
stocks, however, are still very much below 
normal, and no difficulty is being experienced 
by cedar loggers in obtaining list price. The 
majority of the booms are sold before they 
reach market. ‘The hemlock log market is 
very firm. There is little change in produc- 
tion and stocks continue very low. The list 
price of $12 is being obtained with ease, 


Minneapolis, Minn. 


April 2.—Unprecedented sales of northern 
pine have led to a general upward price revi- 
sion, and demand continues good, with ship- 
ments gaining, but sales for 1929 still are in 
excess of shipments or production. The price 
revisions vary from mill to mill, because of 
variation in stock assortments. 

Cedar woods work is about finished in the 
Northwest, according to William Watson, T. 
M. Partridge Co., who reports that the mar- 
ket is quite active, with prices firm. There is 
a strong demand for bill stock. Although 
March went out like a lion, with snowfall gen- 
eral through the Northwest on Easter day, 
good weather prior to this time has affected 
the cedar market favorably, as the farmers 
have begun to think of fencing and repairing. 
Roads are still too soft for heavy hauling. 
Road conditions also still have their effect on 
the sash and door trade, as mills to date have 
had little increase in demand. 

Shippers of transit lumber and shingles are 
more active, aS is shown by the report of the 
Minnesota Transfer Railway Co. Last Wednes- 
day there were twice as many cars of lumber 
on the tracks as in the week before, bringing 
the total to eight. One car has been there 
since early March, two others more than a 
week, and five more came in recently. The 
number of cars of transit shingles also has 
doubled, but two there last week have been 
disposed of, while the four now there arrived 
during the last few days. The Midway con- 
cerns report some improvement in demand for 
stained shingles. 

A report on lumber activities in the ninth 
Federal Reserve district, just issued, shows 
that sales for February, 1929, by 504 repre- 
Sentative yards, amounted to $1,149,100 as 
compared with $1,016,400 in February last 
year, or a 113 percent showing. This was in 
spite of the fact that only 3,285,000 board feet 
were sold by the 504 yards this year, as com- 
Pared with 4,346,000 last year, a percentage 
of 76. Stocks on hand in 484 yards in Feb- 
ruary, 1929, amounted to 86,453,000, as com- 
pared with 89,704,000 in February, 1928, and 
79,400,000 in January, 1929. The sales in the 


ricas Lumber Centers 


504 yards in January, 1929, totaled $1,635,200, 
for 5,489,000 board feet. Accounts and notes 
outstanding in the 504 yards at the end of 
February, 1929, totaled $3,244,100, as com- 
pared with $2,933,600 in February, 1928, and 
$3,315,600 at the end of January, 1929. Cash 
collections in February, 1929, were $545,500 in 


_ 821 retail yards; $951,000 in January, 1929, and 


$542,700 in February, 1928. 

A. E. Dresser, who has been handling the 
accounting for a number of lumber companies 
in Minneapolis, will become analytical account- 
ant for The Merrill Co., Salt Lake City, Utah, 
owner of several lumber companies which 
operate more than a hundred retail yards in 
Arizona, Idaho, Utah and Wyoming. 

Paul Robinson, until recently associated 
with the western offices of the W. I. Car- 
penter Lumber Co., has become field man for 
the organization, with headquarters at Min- 
neapolis, Minn. 


Duluth, Minn. 


April 1.—Distinct improvement in shipments 
of mixed cars of northern pine was reported 
last week. The gain in demand is attributed 
to some extent to the remodeling campaign 
inaugurated some time ago. Recent price 
advances in northern pine are well maintained. 
Recent snowfall in northern Minnesota proved 
a boon to woods operators generally. It is 
figured that operations will be finished. by 
April 10 and that practically all materials cut 
will be taken out without difficulty. A broad- 
ening demand for mines timbers is reported. 
Shipments of box lumber are being well main- 


tained. 
Kansas City, Mo. 


April 2. — Demand for lumber is falling 
somewhat below the expectation of sales man- 
agers, though March business showed a very 
satisfactory increase over February. Prices, 
however, have been advancing all along the 
line, and undoubtedly. resistance to these re- 
visions has been responsible, in part at least, 
for some of the lag in demand. While there 
have been rains over various sections of the 
middle West in the last week, the country 
generally is getting dried out and roads are 
in passable condition. As a result, more lum- 
ber is moving out of country yards, and there 
have been some hurry-up calls for mixed cars 
to fill in stocks. In the cities, building opera- 
tions are well under way now and yards are 
beginning to buy again, orders being mostly 
for boards and dimension. 

Effective March 15, the Reading Iron Co., 
of Reading, Pa., established an office at 402 
Mutual Building, Kansas City, Mo., which is 
in charge of H. D. Pollard. 


Warren, Ark. 


April 1.—Most of the orders being booked 
by the Arkansas soft pine mills are for mixed’ 
ears, which include fair quantities of finish, 
casing, base and moldings. In the last few 
weeks there was a decided increase in sales of 
wrapped trim. Many dealers are stocking this 
item for the first time, while those who have 
handled it are buying increased quantities. 
Sets of such trim avoid waste, save labor, and 
cost little more than standard lengths, so the 
mills confidently expect an expanding market. 
Stocks of 3- and 4-inch edge grain flooring 
have been further reduced by heavy) sales. 
B&better flat grain flooring is scarce in cer- 
tain lengths. The common grades of floor- 
ing are in limited supply, particularly 4-inch 
Nos. 1 and 2 in good droppings, while nice 
38-inch No. 2 flooring is rather scarce, though 
there are fair stocks of ordinary material. 
Stocks of 4-inch and No. 2 center matched are 
also limited, and sell at $21.50@22, mill. Many 
mixed car orders calling for No. 1 boards and 
No. 2 dimension are revised before being ac- 
cepted by the mills, there being a continued 
shortage of these items. Supply of B&better 
drop siding, 1x6-inch, is limited, but a fair 
quantity of pattern No. 117 is available ex- 
cept in 18- and 20-foot. Siding, Nos. 1 and 2, 
6-inch, is very scarce in all patterns. Some 
mills declined orders for 9- and 10-foot car 
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Is Exceptionally ,./ 


Durable > 


IKE all other trees of 

the TRUE Cypress 
family, Alaska Cypress is im- 
pregnated with a peculiar preser- 

vative oil from heart to the thin 
sap ring next to the bark. This oil 
almost makes Alaska Cypress an 
everlasting wood. 
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which make Alaska Cypress a big value 
factory wood. 
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tell you how you 
can profit by 
using it; 
also 
Ask for a 
Free 
Sample. 
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Put 
6“ 
Come on Home” 


in your 
“ome Town Library 


“Come on Home,” by Douglas 
Malloch, “the Lumberman poet,” 
should be in every public library 


in America, é 
Wouldn’t you like to be the one 
to put it in the library in your 

¢ 


home town? (It ought to be in 
the high school library, too.) 

For $3.00 we will send you, post- 
paid, three copies—one for your- 
self, one for the library, and one 
for the high school. 
price, $1.25 a copy.) 

Can you think of as fine a thing 
to do, at so little expense?—any- 
—s so likely to delight librarian, 
teachers and pupils, and to pro- 
mote a love of home in your home 
town? 


Address the Publisher, 


American fiunberman 


431 South Dearborn Street, 
Chicago, Ill, 


(If you prefer, and will send us the names 
and addresses with order, we will send the 
books for library and high school direct, 
with a letter from us saying they are a gift 
from you.) 
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siding this week at prices that would have 
been acceptable thirty days ago, stocks being 
already well covered by orders. Industrial 
demand continues to absorb a good amount of 
common stocks. Some sizable orders are being 
placed right along for floor and running boards 
and other special items. An increase in de- 
mand from the North and East is expected. 

F.. O. Brownson, of Wichita, Kan., general 
manager of the Rock Island Lumber & Coal 
Co.’s yards, recently made a motor trip 
through the South, visiting some Arkansas 
mills this week. Mr. Brownson was accom- 
panied by Mrs. Brownson and Mr. and Mrs. 
Chas. C. Clark, of Kansas City. 

A. W. Judd, former manager of the Gates 
Lumber Co., of Wilmar, visited Arkansas 
friends this week. Mr. Judd for the last 
seven years has been engaged in the retail 
business at Ft. Worth, Tex. He reports that 
business prospects are fine in his territory. 


St. Louis, Mo. 


April 1.—The southern pine market made 
further price gains last week. No. 1 dimen- 
sion advanced $1 and No. 2 is 50 cents higher, 
No. 2 boards are 50 cents up and No. 3 are $1 
higher. There is some buying for shed stock; 
4-inch B&better flooring is very firm, and 
there is a marked improvement in buying of 
siding. While complaints of weather condi- 
tions in the South are heard, there was a 
slightly better movement from mills last 
week. Heavy inquiries 





ing the floods. Some mills which had been 
forced to suspend operations because of high 
water have resumed activities. Railroads are 
finding a way to handle the shipments. Busj-. 
ness appears to be picking up. Prices are 
unchanged, 


Jackson, Miss. 


April 1.—Shipments of southern pine greatly 
increased last week, and heavy inroads have 
been made on mills stocks. All mills report 
broken stocks and a shortage of some items, 
There seems to be a scarcity of 6-, 8- and 10- 
inch No. 3, also of 2x4- and 2x6-inch No. 3, 
longleaf and shortleaf. These items are bring- 
ing high prices and’ orders are offered for 
prompt shipment. Four-inch No. 2 was very 
strong last week, mills having taken enough 
business to clean up all surplus stock, and 
some having booked ahead. Four-inch B&bet- 
ter flooring was scarce, and. very strong, 
Three-inch B&better and No. 1 are strong but 
No. 2 is weak. Ceiling, both %- and %-inch, 
is in demand in all grades, and the mills have 
no stock available for prompt shipment. De- 
mand for 12-inch No. 2 boards has shown much 
improvement, and the mills report a material 
reduction in stocks. Transit cars have sold 
easily, desirable loadings bringing asked 
prices. The export market continues to take 
on large blocks. Thirty cubic average sawn 
timbers are selling freely on the basis of 
$46.50, port. Special cutting of heavy long- 





are coming from such 





centers as Cleveland, 
Chicago, Indianapolis, 
Fort Wayne, Toledo 
and western Michigan. 
For transit cars there 
is a good demand, 
which exceeds the sup- 
ply. Industrial buying 
of crating lumber con- 
tinues good. 

The reported adop- 
tion of a curtailment 
policy by the West 
Coast manufacturers 
has strengthened the 
market for these woods 
and they are expected 
to strengthen. How- 
ever, the large buyers 
in this market are re- 
sisting any further 
price advances. 

The shingle market 
advanced 10 cents dur- 
ing the last week, the 
present price f. o. b. 














St. Louis being $4.51 
for extra clears. There 
is very little buying in 


this section. Brazil. 


Spanish cedar logs on barge in New York harbor on arrival from Para, 
Notice the skyline of lower Manhattan in the background 





The St. Louis Hoo- 
Hoo Club has asked the State and Commerce 
departments to protest against the proposed 
Japanese import tax on hemlock lumber from 
the United States, contending that should the 
proposed duty become effective it would per- 
mit Siberian lumber to enter Japan on a 
preferential basis, thus throwing present hem- 
lock exports of 600,000,000 feet on the domes- 
tic market. 

J. ©. Harris, of the C. J. Harris Lumber 

o., Ferguson, represented the St. Louis Hoo- 
Hoo Club at the hearing in Jefferson City 
last week on Senate Bill No. 672, known as 
the anti-discrimination bill introduced by 
Senator Searcy, which was published in a re- 
cent issue of AMERICAN LUMBERMAN. Repre- 
sentatives of other building material interests 
here and in other sections of the State also 
attended the hearing and protested the pas- 
sage of the bill. 


Macon, Ga. 


April 1.—The movement of roofers is steady, 
but not heavy. Production is still far below 
normal, though the roofer manufacturers as a 
rule have had less trouble with high water 
than others. Roofer manufacturers figure 
that with a number of big industrial concerns 
establishing plants in the Southeast, partic- 
ularly in Georgia and Alabama, there will be 
a big pick-up in the local demand for building 
mill villages. Eastern inquiries were plentiful 
this week. 

Wholesalers report that they are still plac- 
ing orders with longleaf mills in southwest 
Georgia and southeastern Alabama, especially 
for dimension for railroad repair work follow- 


leaf timbers both for the export and domes- 
tic markets is easily obtained at _ seller’s 
prices. The mills are booking business on the 
basis of ninety day shipment. Heart cutting 
is especially strong, and a number of the large 
manufacturers are out of the market on this 
class of sawing. 


Bogalusa, La. 


April 1—The gigantic operations and re- 
forestation projects of the Great Southern 
Lumber Co. were visited by Baron and Baron- 
ess von Prittwitz und Gaffron about ten days 
ago. Baron von Prittwitz and Gaffron is Ger- 
many’s ambassador to the United States and 
its most distinguished diplomat. The ambas- 
sador’s party was accompanied from New Or- 
leans to Bogalusa by R. H. Laftman, general 
manager of the Bogalusa Paper Co. (Inc.). 
Baron von Prittwitz und Gaffron said he had 
heard in Germany of the magnitude of the 
Great Southern Lumber Co., and he was much 
impressed by Bogalusa and its industries. 

The campaign to raise $25,000 to establish 
a manual training school as a memorial to the 
late Col. W. H. Sullivan is progressing satis- 
factorily, according to Mayor E. R. Cassidy, 
treasurer of the William Henry Sullivan Me- 
morial Association. The honor of being the 
first city school to subscribe 100 percent to 
this fund goes to Central, Herman J. Dun- 


can, architect of Alexandria, La., has offered 
his services without cost to the committee 
having charge of raising the fund. 

J. K. Johnson, forester, Great Southern 
Lumber Co., has completed the itinerary for 
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the field trip in Bogalusa on April 6, the final 
day of the annual meeting of the Southern 
Forestry Congress. Between 75 and 200 dele- 
gates usually attend the congress. They are 
to arrive by train at 10 a. m. Saturday, and 
to leave immediately on an automobile trip 
which, Mr. Johnson announces, will carry them 
through 24,000 acres of young hand-planted 
pine forests, all on land destitute of seed- 
pearing trees, the first planting having been 
done early in 1921, and the party will also tra- 
verse lands logged off since 1920, where re- 
production is being secured through natural 
seed fall, plus adequate protection from forest 
fires. There are 45,000 acres of forest lands 
fenced. The members of the party will then 
proceed to Pine Tree Inn, where at 1 p. m. 
they will be guests of the Great Southern 
Lumber Co. at dinner. The remainder of the 
afternoon will be devoted to a tour of inspec- 
tion of the sawmill and allied plants. 

The Whitney-Central National Bank, of New 
Orleans, has named Col. A. C. Goodyear, presi- 
dent of the Great Southern Lumber Co., a di- 
rector. 


Shreveport, La. 


April 1.—Good weather has enabled the 
mills in this section to increase their ship- 
ments. Volume of demand is fairly steady, 
and has tended to increase slightly. The 
East is taking mostly No. 2 dimension, and 
trade with that section has not gained much. 
The west side is taking shiplap and No. 2 
dimension also. There continue to be some 
rains, but they fall mostly at night. Drying 
of open yard stock continues slow. 

Hardwood demand is improving somewhat, but 
certain items are still lagging. It is almost 
impossible to sell oak at a decent price; lo- 
cal flooring plants are not using much Oak. 
Some of them have been shut down, but are 
now going again. 


Birmingham, Ala. 


April 1.—Fine weather here has stimulated 
building, though dealers are still conservative 
in replenishing stocks, and buy few straight 
ears. Lower grades have been rather weak, 
but prices of No. 1 and better grades seem 
fairly well maintained. There is an accumu- 
lation of 3-inch pine flooring at mills; B&bet- 
ter flat grain sells at $35@40; No. 1, $28.50@ 
31; No. 2 is in poor demand at $19, and No. 3 
is quoted at $9@10. End matched rift 3-inch 
in 2- to 16-foot is strong at $65.50@72, deliv- 
ered here. There is fair call for all grades of 
4-inch flooring except No. 3, which has de- 
clined from $14 to $12; regular lengths of No. 
2 sells at $19@21, but short stock has been 
steadily declining. Bundled S4S No. 2 is $17.50 
@19. For S2S and center matched air dried 
strips the high is $19, and 12- 16-foot lengths 
of No. 1 sell fairly well at $31, mill. Standard 
kiln dried stock, 4- 20-foot, sells at $29.50@31. 
B&better flooring is so slow that some firms 
offer to deliver it on orders for No. 1. Ceiling 
is moving fairly well, and %&%x4-inch sizes 
are holding recent advances, but some firms 
are offering considerable concessions on ac- 
cumulations of 38-inch. No. 2 partition is mov- 
ing fairly well. In drop siding, No. 2 is hard 
to sell; No. 1 and C longleaf is $31@33, and 
shortleaf 50 cents less, while B&better is in 
poor demand at $35@37, and a heavy accumu- 
lation of 6&8-foot is offered at $10 less. Roof- 
ers, 6&8-inch, kiln or air dried, beaded or S4S, 
have) been moving in good volume at firm 
prices. No. 2 kiln dried shiplap roofers have 
been selling at $24, and air dried shortleaf at 
$20. Common boards are sluggish. Though de- 
mand for oak and maple flooring is slow, fur- 
ther advances have been made and held; most 
sales are from warehouse stocks. Finish is 
sluggish, there being little demand for 
Straight cars, and, though stocks are large, 
recent advances are held; the No. 1 and C sells 
in larger volume than B&better. Shop, No. 2 
droppings grade, 6-inch and wider, is in fair 
demand at good prices. Small-mill dimension 
has declined in price, the 2x4-inch, 9-foot being 
$19@20 here, and random, $20@22,with green 
stock $2.50 less and an occasional lot of 2x4- 
8-inch coming here at $17@18. There is fair 
demand at a good price for 18&20-foot lengths 
of 2x4-inch. The 2x10&12-inch usually sells 
at big-mill list. Factory flooring worked from 
2x6-inch No. 2 and better sells at $20@22. 
Regular lengths of 2x6&8-inch sell at $20. 
Small timbers are slow and stock is plentiful; 
while there is fair demand for longleaf, prices 
are rather low. For railroad stocks there is 
fair demand. Car decking, 6&8-inch, is a good 
Seller, more 2%-inch than 3-inch being wanted. 


Car companies are taking not only S82 or 4S 
but also rough, which they rework in their 
own plants. Most railroad purchases are of 
longleaf or dense rosemary. 


Pittsburgh, Pa. 


April 2.—Wholesalers report that business 
has shown further decided improvement dur- 
ing the week, both as to volume and prices. 
Retailers seem to feel very optimistic. Just 
now it does not seem to be so much a matter 
of price with the buyer, as one of assured 
prompt shipment. Business in the Idaho, Pon- 
dosa and California pines continues good, and 
higher prices are being asked for many items. 
Dealers here who specialize in Inland Empire 
lumber, having mill connections, report con- 
tinued shortages in many desirable items of 
ldaho and Pondosa pines. Some mills in Idaho 
which are ordinarily sawing this time of year 
have not started yet on account of the severe 
weather and thick ice on the mill ponds and 
lakes. Last year, these mills went into the 
spring season with comparatively large and 
well sorted stocks, but stocks today are low 
and broken. Shipments of southern pine are 
coming out more freely, but the mills have 
large order files and it is apparent that it will 
be some time before they can catch up on 
them. The general run of hemlock coming 
out of West Virginia may be had at a fair 
price, but when orders for specified items are 
filled, the price is higher. 


Philadelphia, Pa. 


April 1—Lumber retailers report increased 
demand, especially from contractors and de- 
velopers. At Ocean City, considerable lumber 
is being sold by the six retailers in that town. 
The John Marts Lumber Co. reports that busi- 
ness is much better. The Shoemaker yard is 
furnishing lumber for a block of business 
buildings on the new boardwalk. The Powell 
Van Gilder concern reports tnat the spring 
business is very good. The Champion yard 
has just filled some nice contracts in Avalon 
and Somers Point. In Wilmington, lumber 
trade is exceptionally good. Business appears 
to be better in the nearby communities than 
it is in Philadelphia itself. 

C. B. Coles & Sons Co., Camden dealers, have 
secured an order for 2,000,000 feet of lumber, 
which will be used in the construction of fac- 
tory buildings. The order calls for 1,000,000 
feet of large fir timbers, and about the same 
quantity of 3-inch shortleaf pine plank. 

J. A. Finley, Fred A. Dudley and Owen M. 
Bruner, local wholesalers, have returned from 
trips to southern mill connections, and report 
that owing to the long continued rains, pro- 
duction has been seriously curtailed. 

Charles Coolbaugh, of the C. C. Coolbaugh 
Lumber Co., has been enjoying a Mediterra- 
nean cruise with a party of friends. Their 
itinerary includes a pleasant sojourn in Egypt. 

An unusually interesting lumber dealers’ 
exposition will be held in Pottsville during 
the week of April 15. Special emphasis will 
be placed on remodeling and modernizing. 

Daniel Shields, jr., is now operating the 
Greenville lumber and coal yards, following 
the retirement of Green & Flinn last month, 
after conducting the business since 1913. 

William D. Haddock & Co. of Wilmington, 
after twenty-seven vears activity. have been 
succeeded by the William D. Haddock Con- 
struction Co., with headquarters in Wilming- 
ton, Del. 


Milwaukee, Wis. 


April 2.—Construction work is well under 
way not only in Wisconsin cities, but to some 
extent also in the rural and summer resort 
sections. Hauling in the North woods is being 
finished, freezing weather at the end of March 
having permitted the retrieving of a small 
share of the logs which had been left behind 
because of roadways being soft. Shipments 
from the West Coast and intermountain terri- 
tory are beginning to show up, but Wisconsin 
stocks of southern woods are most in need of 
replenishment. Dry stocks are more or less 
at a premium. That so far this year more 
jobs are being figured and more awards being 
made than at this season last year is revealed 
by reports of building inspectors in the cities 
of this State. A noticeable improvement in 
the entire industrial situation throughout this 
section is reflected in higher employment fig- 
ures and increased bank clearings. 


(Concluded on page 72) 
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High 2 
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Pacific States 
taceu. Lumber Co. 


WASH. 
= es ee 
Manufacturers of 
Douglas Fir, West Coast Hemlock 
and Red Cedar products 
REPRESENTATIVES: 
8. B. Marvin, 518 Peoples Gas Bldg., 
Chicago, Ill. 
K. J. Clarkson, 833 McKnight Bldg., 
Minneapolis, Minn. 
Jas. A. Harrison, P. O. Box 745, Sioux Falls, 
s. DB. 
Frank Probst, P. O. Box 1187, Fargo, N. D. 
O. G. Valentine, P. O. Box 171, Denver, Colo. 
H. E. Wade, 1330 J St., Lincoln, Neb. 


Associated Lbr. Service, 815 Lemcke Bldg., 
Indianapolis, Ind. 
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Soft Yellow 


FIR 








Flooring Finish 

Siding Moulding SPRUCE 

Ceiling Thick Clears CEDAR 

Factory & Industrial Stock © HEMLOCK 
Fir Plywood WESTERN 

Try us on your next order. PINE 





SULLIVAN 
LUMBER CO. 
3 Portiand, Oregon 








CAR CARGO 





Willapa Lumber Co. 
Fir 


Spruce 
Hemlock 
Our Specialty 
Vertical Grain Uppers 
Carefully dried—Well manufactured. 


Mills: - - RAYMOND, WASH. 
General Sales Office: PORTLAND, ORE, 
Chicago Representative 
Western Wood Products Co., 2251 S. Loomis St. 


Old 
Growth 








HIGH LNE STRUCTURAL ~ GRADE 
DOUGLAS FIR 


For Truss Chords. 


ERNEST DOLGE, Inc. 
TACOMA, WASH. 
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ASK FOR PRICES ON: <== 
Oak and Maple FLOORING 


Guaranteed for quality and milling, delivered any 
quantity—anywhere. 


Pin this ad to your inquiry and you receive a nice present. 


w HaRowooo Co 


3404 WEST 48TH PLACE, CHICAGO 


WALNUT SQUARES 


AND DIMENSION 


For table legs, chairs, dressers and other fur- 
niture. Clear four sides andtwoends. Cut 
to exact size, steamed and ends paraffined. 


Gram-Willis Lumber Co. 


228 N. LaSalle St., CHICAGO, ILL. 
Telephones: Franklin 3485-6 














Redwood Products 





Redwood Sales Company 
360 No. Michigan Ave. Chicago, Ill. 


Collections 


If you can’t collect it let the 


people handle it for you. They are the 
people for intelligent collection service. 
Rates low for results obtained. 


No charge if no collection, unless spe- 
cial services rendered. 


Ask Department 3 to send Pamphlet 
49-C giving rates. 


Use Clancy’s Red Book Service for ac- 
curate credit ratings. 


LUMBERMEN’S CREDIT 


ASSOCIATION 
608 So. Dearborn &t., CHICAGO 
Eastern Headquarters: 35 S. Wiiliam St., NEW YORK CITY 

















Carry Your Hammer 
on a “Hi-Lo” 





Heigh, ho,— ‘‘Hi- Lo’! 

Fits like tailored shoes: 
Slides on braided tie- strings, 
Does not bind or bruise. 

Has a place for hammer 
Snugly within reach. 
Let me tell you, brother, 
“Hi-Lo” is a peach. 


atevet In advertising be a jump 

ahead of the other fellow; 

use “Allied’’ combination 

po 2, printing and com- 
fort-fitting Aprons. 


Allied Cloth Specialties, Inc. 


Desk BAL GREENVILLE, OHIO 
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W. L. Mitchell, of Hammond, La., was in 
Jackson, Miss., on Friday of last week, call- 
ing on his many friends in the trade. 

Harold Miller, of Will B. Miller & Son, 
retailers, Louisville, Ky., has returned with 
Mrs. Miller from Miami, Fla., where they 
spent several weeks. 


E. D. Rhodes, president of the Rhodes-Howe 
Lumber Co., Helena, Ark., was in Cincinnati, 
Ohio, this week calling on E. J. Thoman, of 
the E. J. Thoman Lumber Co. and others. 


H. L. DeMuth, general sales manager of 
the Brooks-Scanlan Corporation of Eastport, 
Fla., was in Cincinnati, Ohio, this week as the 
guest of W. C. Steele, of the Steele Lum- 
ber Co. 


H. Shaffer, of the Caddo River Lumber Co., 
Kansas City, Mo., when in Chicago last week 
felt much encouraged over the outlook for 
Arkansas soft pine. The company has mills 
at Glenwood and Rosboro, Ark. 


P. B. Lanham, president of the Lanham 
Hardwood Flooring Co., Louisville, Ky., has 
returned to Louisville by motor, after several 
weeks spent in Miami, Fla., where he took a 
long rest after a recent operation. 


J. D. Mylrea, president of the Thunder Lake 
Lumber Co., Rhinelander, Wis., and A. P. 
Woodson, secretary of the Yawkey-Bissell 
Lumber Co., White Lake, Wis., left March 
30 for a month’s visit to the Pacific coast. 


Edward W. Cass, for the last several years 
engaged in the retail lumber business at Dan- 
ville, Ill., on April 1 became connected with 
the Hilgard Lumber Co., of Chicago, as sales 
representative in central and southern Illinois 
territory. 


W. P. Sullivan, vice president of the D. W. 
Lewis Lumber Co., Louisville, Ky., is on a 
trip to Michigan, Indiana and Ohio, covering 
a territory that D. W. Lewis generally makes 
himself, in calling on auto and furniture ac- 
counts. 


M. H. Scott, traveling salesman for the 
Trenton Lumber Co., with headquarters in 
Dyersburg, Tenn., was a visitor at the com- 
pany’s general office in Jackson, Miss. last 
week. Mr. Scott predicts good business for 
the next ninety days. 


Don Campbell, of the Campbell & Dann 
Manufacturing Co., Tullahoma, Tenn., spent 
several days| in Chicago this week, and re- 
ported a good volume of oak flooring business, 
also an excellent trade in the hardwood spe- 
cialties which the company manufactures. 


Mr. and Mrs. William D. Sexton, parents 
of Hillary R. Sexton, president of the Sexton 
Mill & Lumber Co., of Cincinnati, Ohio, are 
enjoying a cruise around the world. They 
are expected to return around June 1. Mrs. 
Hillary Sexton returned from Florida this 
week. 


Robert Blackburn, of Milwaukee, Wis., 
wholesaler of western and southern lumber, 
left April 1 for an extended trip to the Pacific 
coast in the course of which he will visit a 
large number of mills in Idaho, Washington, 
Oregon and California. The trip will be for 
business entirely. 


Robert Taylor, of the Princeton Lumber Co., 
Princeton, Ky.,’was a visitor in Jackson, Miss., 
on March 29. He had heen attending the 
Southern Pine Association convention in New 
Orleans and stopped off in Jackson to visit 
his many friends in that city. Mr. Taylor re- 
ports business very good in his locality 


Frank Byralay, manager for the Neponset 
Lumber Co., Neponset, Ill., and Mrs. Byralay 
celebrated their silver wedding anniversary in 
the home of their daughter, Mrs. P. N. Ma- 
son, Neponset, March 24. It was also Mr. 
Byralay’s birthday anniversary and relatives 
from neighboring communities attended. Mr. 








and Mrs, Byralay have spent their entire mar- 
ried life in Neponset. 


J. H. Curtin, of Madison, Wis., of the Foster 
Creek Lumber & Manufacturing Co., of Ste- 
phenson, Miss., stopped over in Chicago for a 
day last week on his return to Madison follow- 
ing a visit to the company’s mill. He stated 
that the company had a full order file and an- 
ticipated a continued firm market on southern 
pine: 

James H. Brydon, who has been connected 
with the Lord Lumber Co. of LaGrange, III, 
for 36 years, has retired, effective April 1. For 
many years Mr. Brydon was in charge of the 
lumber office. As a mark of appreciation, the 
Lord Lumber Co. presented Mr. Brydon with 
a very fine watch, and the employees gaye him 
a desk set. 


Effective April 1, John G. Cottle, who for 
a number of years was attached to the Chicago 
sales staff of the Reading Iron Co., of Read- 
ing, Pa., was made railroad sales representa- 
tive in Chicago and western territory, a posi- 
tion formerly held by H. L. Shepard, re- 
signed. O. L. McGinn has been engaged as a 
salesman to work out of the Chicago office. 


R. C. Clark, manager of the Chicago office 
of the Tremont and Trinity County Lumber 
companies, returned Monday from a _ week’s 
visit to the mills at Rochelle, La., and Grove- 
ton, Tex. He also attended the Southern Pine 
Association meeting at New Orleans, La, 
March 26 and 27. Stocks at the mills are very 
badly broken, according to Mr. Clark; the de- 
mand is very heavy and quick shipment is 

















Ye editor received the photograph reproduced 
above just prior to April Fools Day and close 
inspection of the picture led him to believe that 
he was being spoofed. However, that will be 
left to the judgment of the reader. The gen- 
tlemen in question are Laurence Beckerle, vice 
president of the Comfort Coal-Lumber Co., 
Hackensack, N. J., and Spring Valley, N. Y. 
(left), and Edward Hamilton, president of 
the Hamilton Lumber & Millwork Co., at 
Paterson, N. J. Mr. Beckerle spent five weeks 
in Florida and while there met Mr. Hamilton. 
The fish illustrated are supposed to have been 
caught by the two with rod and line after only 
fifteen minutes’ actual casting. Mr. Beckerle’s 
catch is a “tarpaulin,” while Mr. Hamilton's 
trophy is said to be the biggest “hot dog fish” 
caught off the coast of Florida this year. 





specified on all orders, indicating that the stocks 
of consumers are light. 

The American Hoist & Derrick Co., 63 South 
Robert Street, St. Paul, Minn., manufacturer 
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of the well and favorably known “American” 
line of locomotive cranes, “American Gopher” 
shovel-cranes, and “American” hoists and der- 
ricks, announces the appointment of A. R. Ge- 
linas as its agent for Ontario, Quebec and the 
Maritime Provinces. Mr. Gelinas’ experience 
in the Canadian construction and industrial field 
fits him admirably to serve his many friends. 
Mr. Gelinas’ offite is located in the McRitchie 
& Black Building, 1434 St. Catherine Street, 
West, Montreal, Que. 


Change in Sales Representative 


Announcement has been made by the Peavy- 
Wilson Lumber Co. (Inc.) of a change in the 
northern sales representative. The office is now 
in charge of M. S. Simpson. The northern 
office is located in Suite 1966, 111 West Wash- 
ington Street, Chicago; telephone State 8496. 

The Peavy-Wilson Lumber Co. is one of the 
prominent manufacturers of southern pine and 
hardwoods, with shortleaf pine and hardwood 
mills at Deweyville, Tex., and longleaf pine 
mill at Peason, La., the headquarters of the 
company being located at Shreveport, La. 


Notify Postmaster, If You Move 


The Chicago postoffice, through Postmaster 
Arthur C. Lueder, calls attention to the fact 
that the moving season is again at hand and 
suggests that persons and concerns moving 
advise the postoffice, giving the old and new 
address, blanks for which may be sécured from 
the carrier, or notification may be sent direct 
to the postoffice. “More than half a million 
changes of address were filed in the Chicago 
postofiice during the last year,” Mr. Lueder 
said, “but there were many thousands who 
moved and did not notify the postoffice, with 
the result that many pieces of first class mail 
and parcel post remained undelivered and great 
quantities of circular matter and newspapers 
were returned or destroyed.” 


Recalls Early Lumbering Days 


Battrmore, Mp., April 1.—Wéith the force 
of inspectors employed by the Baltimore Lum- 
ber Exchange reduced to five from a dozen 
or more in the course of a few years, the 
change that has come over the lumber trade 
here receives additional emphasis, and this 
change is made the subject of interesting com- 
ment by John Hunter Younger, retired inspec- 
tor, who celebrated his eightieth birthday last 
Sunday. Mr. Younger is the only inspector 
to be pensioned by the exchange and was for 
fifty years recognized as an expert by the 
courts, so that he was called on time and again 
to take the witness stand in litigation over 
transactions. He acquired much of his knowl- 
edge of lumber from his father, who was in- 
terested in the business when the son was still 
a young man. Speaking of his life work, and 
recalling the days when Baltimore was a cen- 
ter of the industry in a large territory, that 
included districts of Maryland and Pennsyl- 
vania, he said: 

I used to follow my father in his duties, and 
soon became acquainted with the different 
kinds of lumber, its grades, qualities, worth 
and uses. That was in the days when woods- 
men were cutting timber in Pennsylvania, 
which would be floated down the Susquehanna 
River to Port Deposit, where logs were made 
into rafts, and these were propelled by lum- 
bermen to the Canton docks here. There were 
no steamers or sailboats for transporting 
lumber then. Most of the timber was white 
pine. This was sawed here and some of the 
lumber shipped to Bangor, Me., while other 
white pine was used for decking on the clip- 
per ships. Baltimore was then the greatest 
coffee-importing point. 

I remember distinctly the old Brewster 
model of a wooden ship that was to be a big 
factor in the Civil War. The ship was built 
like a barrel, revolving longitudinally. The 
ship was supposed to roll over on the enemy 
craft and sink it. Unfortunately, when it was 
put on exhibition at West Falls Avenue, it 
turned over and the negroes in it went out, 
scampering away like rats. The revolving 


ship never got further than the model. This 
ship is forgotten and I doubt if it is remem- 
bered in any of the histories. Iron ships 
came after it because of the successes of the 
Merrimac and the Monitor. 

I inspected every stick of timber that went 
into the old United States ship Dale, whicn 
was cut in half at Canton and lengthened forty 
feet. This ship is now a training vessel at 
the Naval Academy in Annapolis, the last of 
her kind in the country. Every inch of the 
shipment of walnut logs taken out of Balti- 
more on the Norwegian barkentine Flidd was 
inspected by me. ‘That was the largest ship- 
ment of walnut logs ever to leave this coun- 
try for a foreign port. In one year I inspect- 
ed 14,000,000 feet of lumber right here at the 
Baltimore docks. Those days never will come 
again. Woodsmen cleared out the forests and 
woodlands of Maryland and Pennsylvania, and 
the lumber trade has moved to other parts of 
the country. 


Makes New Connection 


Walter W. Perkins, well known to the lum- 
ber trade of Chicago and vicinity through 


his connection for 





nearly eighteen years 
with the Lumbermen’s 
Credit Association, of 
Chicago, on March 10 





W. W. PERKINS, 
Chicago; 
Subscription Manager 
National Lumber 
Manufacturers’ 
Credit Corporation 





severed his connection 
with that organization, 
and effective April 1 
became affiliated with 
the National Lumber 
Manufacturers’ Credit 
Corporation, publisher 
of the Blue Book, as 
subscription manager. 
Mr. Perkins has a host 
of friends in the lum- 
ber and allied industries, all of whom wish 
him success in his new connection. 


Celebrates Eighty-Ninth Birthday 


EvansvILLE, Inp., April 1—William I. 
Berryman, pioneer timber and lumberman and 
former circuit clerk of Tipton County, Indi- 
ana, living at Tipton, celebrated his eighty- 
ninth birthday at his home in Tipton on Thurs- 
day, March 28, by tearing down a large parti- 
tion fence between his home and that of a 
neighbor, swinging an ax with the greatest 
ease. He is in good health. 

Mr. Berryman was born March 28, 1840, in a 
log cabin near Mt. Jackson, Tipton County. In 
years when Tipton County was covered with 
heavy timber, Mr. Berryman owned and oper- 
ated a large sawmill at Tipton. In this mill 
lumber used in finishing the State house at 
Indianapolis and the old Union Station in that 
city was sawed. 


Adds to New England Staff 


New York, April 1—Announcement is made 
by the J. A. Rice Lumber Co., wholesale lum- 
ber concern, this city, that Donald Grant of 
Springfield, Mass., “who was identified with the 
members of this company for four years, since 
which time he has been in a large retail yard,” 
will represent the concern in New England, 
with headquarters at 507 Phoenix Building, 
Springfield. Later it is expected to add an- 
other salesman to the staff so that the New 
England territory can be covered to advantage. 
Besides its New York office, managed by Julian 
A. Rice, the company maintains a southern 
office at Macon, Ga., and another on the Pacific 
coast, at Seattle, Wash. W. W. Lockwood, 
whom Julian A. Rice succeeded many years 
ago when the former retired, has been heard 
from in California and expected, on April 4, to 
celebrate his eighty-third birthday anniversary. 





CHICAGO 





INLAND EMPIRE LUMBER CO. 


Would You Go to a Butcher to Buy a Watch? 


WE ARE SPECIALISTS IN 
INLAND EMPIRE PRODUCTS 
Idaho White Pine §Englemann Spruce 
Pondosa Pine White Fir 
Fir & Larch Cedar 
Telephone Central 5691 
111 W. Washington St., 





CHICAGO 





Wineyar-Gorman 
Lumber Co. 


Three double band mills sawing northern 
hardwoods: 


Lake Linden, Michigan 
Mareinsco, Michigan 
Winegar, Wisconsin 


Sales Office:— 
39 So. LaSalle St. CHICAGO, ILL. 





WHITE STAR LUMBER COMPANY 
811 Roanoke Bldg., CHICAGO 
Randolph 1069 ills at Mattoon, Wis. 
Jobbers of Yellow Pine, Fir and Red Cedar 
Manufacturers of HEMLOCK and CEDAR 


Sales Agents for Redwood Manufacturers’ Co., 
and “Soo Brand” Maple and Birch Flooring. 





and Air Driea ENGLEMANN SPRUCE 


We own and represent exceptional quality stocks in 
Engelmann , Si jpruce and Western Pine. 
We represent Nicola Pine Mills,Ltd., Merritt, B. C. 
PAUL MILLER CO. 
LUMBER 
General Offices: 308 W. Washington St., CHICAGO 





Phone, CANAL 0049 


PIKE - DIAL LUMBER co. 
WESTERN WOOD PRODUCTS CO. 


High Grade Western Yard and Factory Stocks 


DOUGLAS FIR — SITKA SPRUCE 


From Our Chicago Yard or Direct From Mill. 


2251 So. Loomis St., CHICAGO 





GEO. D. GRIFFITH Cc. C. HUBBARD 
Telephone: Randolph 2444 


Griffith-Hubbard Lumber Co. 


Northern and Southern 
Hardwood and Pine 


Room 1364, 228 N. LaSalle St., Chicago, Ill. 





DONALD F. KAEHLER 
LUMBER CO., Inc. 


COMMISSION 
310 So. Michigan Ave., CHICAGO 


Telephones, Harrison 1289 - 1686 


White Pine, Fir, Yellow Pine 





E. H. CRAIN 


COMMISSION 
4859 No. Talman Ave., 
Phone, Ravenswood 7337 
Northern and Southern Hardwoods 
and Dimension 


CHICAGO 











LOSING roiph C Bryant 
in 


Have you a problem to solve 
transportation or h. 


ically? rte and 
gene reference book 


for In rintendents, timber owners, 
etc. Cloth, $450, postpaid. rs * 

, 1 So. Dearborn 

American Lumberman “ Chicago. TIL 
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This Idea 
Is Worth 
DOLLARS 


and Cents 


to You! 
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Think of the sales getting in- 
ducement of being able to say to 
your customers, “The Home WE 
offer you is backed by a specifica- 
tion protection policy which 
guarantees you in black and white 
that materials and construction 
will be exactly as represented.” 
You can do this by using the 
Specification Protection Policy 
illustrated above. This covers the 
history of the home from the 
excavation of the foundation, 
thru every step in construction, 
to the finished job. 

In selling his home the owner 
has a decided advantage in that 
this policy gives him definite, 
convincing proof to offer buyers 
regarding all materials and con- 
struction. 

Customer confidence in you is 
half the sales battle. This policy 
creates it. Start offering a Pro- 
tection Policy today with every 
house bill you sell. You'll find 
this idea worth real dollars and 
cents in the extra business it’ll 
bring you. SEND NO MONEY! 
JUST MAIL THIS COUPON. 
AMERICAN LUMBERMAN, : 
431 South Dearborn St., CHICAGO, ILL. 
Send us on approval sample “Specification 
Protection Policy.” Within 5 days we agree 


to remit 50c to cover cost of this sample or 
return same to you. 


iN ibid pdwehdatienes ° 























News Letters 


(Continued from Page 69) 


Aberdeen-Hoquiam, Wash. 


March 30.—Lumbering and shipping inter- 
ests of Grays Harbor are roused over the 
proposed increase in the Japanese tariff on 
American lumber, and it is the general belief 
that such a tariff will result in material de- 
crease in shipments of lumber from Grays 
Harbor. W. F. Dole believes there will be 
no vital effect in the immediate future, but 
that the increased tariff will obviously work 
to the detriment of lumbering interests here 
in the long run. Alex Polson, president Pol- 
son Logging Co., thinks the tariff shows dis- 
crimination against the United States in 
favor of Russia. W. H. Peters, manager of 
the Port Terminal, is of the opinion that it 
will not affect seriously the exportation of 
cedar lumber, but doubtless will curtail ship- 
ments of lower grades. Henry McCleary, 
president Henry McCleary Timber Co., who 
sailed from Seattle March 30 for the Orient, 
is of the opinion that the new tariff will be 
detrimental only to Japan. Mr. McCleary 
stated that Japan must have Northwest lum- 
ber, and that Japanese importers will be 
forced to pay the new tariff for that reason. 

The shingle mill of the North Western 
Lumber Co.,. Hoquiam, added a night crew on 
March 28. The mill had been idle for eigh- 
teen months and recently resumed operations 
on one shift. Four machines will be op- 
erated at night for the present, but later it 
is thought the entire seven will be operated. 
Mr. Dole, manager of the mill, stated that no 
further extension of production was planned 
for this season. 

The Pacific Lumber Agency has opened a 
buying office in Eugene, Ore. Gordon E. 
Tebb, assistant sales manager, spent some 
time last week in Eugene with Harold Ewart, 
who will be representative in Eugene. 


Seattle, Wash. 


March 30.—The Douglas Fir Exploitation & 
Export Co. reports that foreign buyers are 
showing increased interest, and that prices 
are strengthening. Philip G. Hilditch of the 
Retail Lumbermen’s Credit Association, said 
that Seattle has had a backward spring, but 
that business is about to open up. “Our 
business is very good: we have orders booked 
ahead for thirty days,’ G. L. Bartels of the 
Pacific Coast Plywood Manufacturers (Inc.), 
declared. 

The Whatcom Falls Mill Co., at Bellingham, 
Wash., is now cutting 750,000 shingles and 
125,000 feet of cedar siding daily. Four of 
the seven machines in the new shingle mill, 
which is operated by electricity, are work- 
ing at night, and the mill’s output is the 
largest in its history. 

The Bloedel Donovan Lumber Mills at Bell- 
ingham are running 24 hours a day in three 
8-hour shifts, cutting 950,000 feet of lumber 
a day. Camps of the company are all running. 

On March 11 the Warnick Lumber Co. 
started cutting about 50,000 feet of lumber 
daily. Fallers and buckers are at work for 
the Saint Paul & Tacoma Logging Co. and 
extensive operations are expected to start 
within a week or two. 

Box factories of the Morrison Mill Co. and 
the Bloedel Donovan Lumber Mills are op- 
erating two shifts each at Bellingham. Ship- 
ments to California, Alaska and other points 
will be heavy. Salmon canneries will absorb 
millions of shook and some rail shipments 
will also be made. Several mills are run- 
ning night shifts. Indications point to the 
year as one of the best for lumber and box 
trade at Bellingham. 

That the lumber industry has need of a 
nonpartisan tariff commission to recommend 
tariff adjustments as changing conditions in 
the industry demand, was declared by John 
E. Edgerton, president of the National Asso- 
ciation of Manufacturers before 200 members 
of the Federated Industries of Washington at 
their annual banquet at the Olympic Hotel 
on March 26. 

An ordinance is now before the Seattle 
Council known as the “anti-sawdust-dumping 
ordinance.” In view of recent developments 
in baling sawdust the proposed ordinance is 
not expected to be objectionable to the mills. 

Sylvester W. W. Barker, president S. W. 
Barker Timber Co., was elected president of 
the Seattle Rotary Club last week. 





R. R. Fox, president Washington Lumber @ 
Spar Co. and Ray Gardner, of the Bryant 
Lumber Co., here, have protested building g 
bridge across Lake Union with a clearance 
of 135 feet, charging that such a bridge 
“would be disastrous to industrial develop- 
ment of the south end of Lake Washington, 
They urge building a bridge with 152 foot 
clearance. 


Portland, Ore. 


March 30.— With production about level 
with demand, the fir market here is steady, 
Some dealers report business brisk, and most 
of them say it is quite active. 

Lumber exports from Portland are growing, 
for during March 31,170,445 feet was shipped 
from here to offshore destinations, as com- 
pared with 27,764,412 feet during the cor- 
responding month of 1928, an increase of 
more than 2,000,000 feet. 

Import duties on lumber in Japan and 
Australia are causing lumbermen here con- 
siderable concern, and a protest has been 
voiced through the Federal Government in 
Washington, it is understood here. Perhaps 
this country may retaliate in a measure by 
establishing or readjusting import duties on 
silks and other goods of manufacture 
brought here from the land of the 
Mikado. Raw silk is now being brought 
into the United States duty free from Japan, 
and it is understood that effort will be made 
to subject this commodity to an import tax, 
A duty on tea is also proposed. Australia, 
it is reported, is figuring on importing logs 
from the Pacific Northwest instead of manu- 
factured lumber, to increase industrial ac- 
tivities in the antipodes. It was reported 
here that a log buyer from Adelaide is in 
the Pacific Northwest looking over ths situa- 
tion, but this rumor could not be confirmed. 
In the event that Australia purchases logs 
here, as Japan has been doing for some time, 
the lumber market may be affected to some 
extent, but it is also pointed out that the 
log market may be correspondingly stiffened, 
The Japanese demand has had a decidedly 
stimulating effect on hemlock log values in 
this district. According to word received here 
today from Washington, D. C., study of the 
proposed increased Japanese lumber tariffs 
is being made by Department of Commerce 
experts to determine whether these proposed 
rates are really discriminatory against the 
United States: 

The Chemical Wood Products Co., of Port- 
land, has been incorporated for the manu- 
facture and sale of a pliable wood product 
known as Re-nu-wood. The officers are: G. 
W. Berry, president; William MacKenzie, vice 
president; William Strahan, secretary-treas- 
urer. These officers and Henry Collien and 
C. R. Cooly constitute the board of directors. 
It is announced that the new corporation is 
marketing its product through thirty-two job- 
bing houses. 


Norfolk, Va. 


April 1—Much more activity was reported 
in the North Carolina pine market last week. 
The weather has been favorable, so that log- 
ging, shipping, and building could be pushed. 
Prices are steady and strong. There is not a 
great deal of unsold stock. 

There has been a better demand for both 
band and circular sawn 4/4 edge No. 2 and 
better. Mills are getting asked prices. No. 
2 and better 4/4 stock widths, dressed, have 
been moving well, but rough stock widths have 
not been so active. There is not much stock 
being offered. Edge 4/4 No. 3 is moving fairly 
well. No. 3 4/4 stock widths are more active, 
and prices are steady. No. 2 and better, 5/4 
and thicker, has not been selling so well re- 
cently. No. 2 and better 4/4 bark strips, 
rough, and also worked into partition, have 
been moving better. 

Edge 4/4 No. 1 box, kiln dried rough, has 
been moving a little slowly, for box mills are 
inactive. Some air dried is coming on the 
market, but the amount is less than many ex- 
pected. Edge 4/4 No. 2 box continues very 
quiet. No. 1 4/4 stock box rough has been 
rather quiet, but demand for dressed and 
dressed and resawn takes up production, and 
prices are firm. A good deal more good air 
dried in stock widths is coming on the mar- 
ket, and is being sold at fair prices without 
difficulty. No. 2 4/4 stock box has also been 
moving well. ‘There is a good demand for 
6/4 edge and stock box dressed and resawn, 
but 5/4 has been rather slow. Box bark strips, 
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4/4 rough, dressed, and resawn have been in 
good demand and prices are stronger. Demand 
for poplar in all grades continues very good 
and prices are slowly advancing, with stock 
rather scarce. There is also a good demand 
for low grade gum and cypress. 

There has been a better demand for mixed 
cars of flooring, finish, moldings, roofers, etc., 
and planing mill men have been able to main- 
tain their flooring prices and secure rather good 
returns on small lots of No. 2 and better 
stock widths dressed. Kiln dried roofers have 
been moving much better, and 6- and 8-inch 
are becoming harder to buy for quick ship- 
ment. Air dried roofers have also been in 
petter demand, and most mills are quoting 
$19.50 on 6-inch f. 0. b. cars Georgia main line. 
Dressed framing continues in good demand, 
and most mills are far behind in shipment of 
orders, and prices are strengthening. 


Laurel, Miss. 


April 1—The pine market is showing much 
strength. Prices are firm and tend to advance. 
Orders are in very satisfactory volume and 
stocks are badly broken. Inquiries are ex- 
tremely heavy, but shipments are greatly in- 
terfered with by high water. 

Heavy rains have caused the Pascagoula 
Hardwood Co. to cease operations for the 
present, while the Eastman-Gardiner Hard- 


* wood Co. is running on half time. 


The export market in both pine and hard- 
wood is brisk. 


Boston, Mass. 


April 2.—The Shepard & Morse Lumber 
Co., of Boston, has purchased for $90,000, 
with the approval of the Shipping Board, the 
steamship Westbrook, 8,640 deadweight tons, 
equipped with General Electric turbines and 
Scotch oil burning boilers designed to steam 
at 10% knots. When made ready for service 
she will be used in the intercoastal lumber 
trade. 

Harry L. Folsom, of the Leatherbee-McDo- 
nough Co., is again at his desk after thirteen 
weeks absence, most of this time in the hos- 
pital, where he underwent a serious operation. 


Brookhaven, Mliss. 


April 1.—Last week’s rains washed out a 
number of log lines with bridges, and some 
mills lost as much as ten days. Buyers are 
pounding hard for deliveries, particularly on 
timber orders, as there is a marked scarcity 
of lumber at consuming points. A number 
of advances have been made and they are 
not being objected to strenuously. The fea- 
ture of the week was the heavy deluge of 
orders for No. 2 dimension, particularly long- 
leaf, dry or green. The export situation ap- 
pears extremely good, and prices are holding 
firm, with some possibility of advancing ex- 
cept on sawn timber and thin narrow saps. 
While sawn timber prices are showing some 
weakness, stocks are low and are receiving 
few additions. 

Demand for 3-inch flooring has picked up 
and prices are firm, production being heavily 
curtailed, Sales of all grades of 4-inch flat 
and edge are heavy and stocks are being re- 
duced rapidly. Probably mills will soon be 
oversold on 4-inch No. 2. Drop siding is in 
strong demand; Bé&better recently advanced 
and practically all mills are badly oversold 
on all other grades except B&better No. 105, 
and No. 1, 104. No. 2 drop siding is badly 
oversold. No. 3 patterns are now being piled 
separately. Ceiling stocks are getting lower 
and more mills are becoming oversold. Of 
%x4-inch there is little available. The No. 2 
is badly oversold and production is light. All 
5¢x4-inch ceiling except No. 1 is selling heav- 
ily. Longleaf No. 2 is oversold, and short- 
leaf stocks are light. Partition stocks are 
low, with orders infrequent and prices firm, 
strips going into flooring. Bevel siding sales 
have been light, whereas there has been a 
good demand for square edge. Molding is 
being bought in small quantities. Orders for 
finish have been heavy and all stocks, long- 
leaf or shortleaf, are low. B&better and No.1 
and C have been in greatest demand and are 
hard to supply. More finish is being sold cut 
to size for the automobile trade. 

No. 2, 4-inch fencing is badly oversold and 
inquiry is heavy; 6-inch fencing and flooring 
continue oversold and strong; No. 2 8-inch 
is draggy and stocks are fairly heavy, except 
that kiln dried shiplap is badly oversold; 
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Low Operating Cost a Big Factor 


in Lower Insurance Cost for You/ 


From the beginning, the Associated 
Lumber Mutuals have been inspired by 
two fundamental desires, to provide 
better insurance protection for the 
lumber industry and to reduce insur- 
ance cost. After losses and operating 
expenses have been paid, whatever re- 
mains from premium income belongs 
to policy-holders as saving, the most 
of it coming back in dividends and a 
small part held in surplus as a safe- 
guard against unknown future emer- 
gencies. 


With a mutual interest, therefore, we 
give earnest attention to fire preven- 
tion (for reduction of fire losses) and 
to low operating cost. The operating 
cost of our Companies averages only 
2232%, whereas with some of the big- 
gest and strongest stock companies the 
operating cost runs as high as 45%. 
That difference is a big factor in our 
dividends which so materially reduce 
insurance costs for our policy-holders. 


Any of our Companies will give you full information about the way we operate, 
our policies, our payment of claims, our fire prevention service and our dividends. 


ASSOCIATED LUMBER MUTUALS 


Pennsylvania Lumbermens Mutual 
Fire Insurance Co., of Philadel- 
phia, Pa. 

Central Manufacturers Mutual In- 
surance Co., of Van Wert, Ohio 


Indiana Lumbermens Mutual Insur- 
ance Co., of Indianapolis, Ind. 





The Lumber Mutual Fire Insurance 
Ce., of Boston, Mass, 







Lumbermens Mutual Insurance Co., 
of Mansfield, Ohio 


Northwestern Mutual Fire Associa- 
tion, of Seattle, Wash. 








longleaf 10- and 12-inch are oversold and 
shortleaf stocks are light. Stocks of 5/ and 
6/4 No. 2 stocks remain light. In No. 3 fenc- 
ing, stocks of 4-inch are light and it sells 
well for crating; of 6-inch there is practically 
no dry stock and it has been selling in ex- 
cellent volume; 8-, 10- and 12-inch shortleaf 
are badly oversold, and stocks of longleaf are 
being reduced, while 12-inch is scarce. Box 
shook business has been excellent, and there 
is a marked scarcity of cabbage crates. 

No. 1 longleaf dimension has had an active 
week. Shortleaf stocks are even worse broken 
than longleaf, and dry material is scarce. No. 
2 longleaf sales were heavy and stocks were 
greatly reduced, while broken assortments of 
shortleaf make it hard to take care of mixed 
orders, and the few items available in No. 3 
have been selling quite well. 

Lath are slow but buyers are placing or- 
ders where mills are willing to make conces- 
sions. Mills here are holding firm at $4 and 
$3, mill, on Nos. 1 and 2 kiln dried, and are 
booked ahead. A number of lath orders are 


booked for deferred: shipments. There have 
been a few sales of pine shingles, and mills 
will continue to increase stocks until early 
fall. 


Albuquerque, N. M. 


April 1.—Through careful grading on the 
wet chain, with check grading in the ship- 
ping shed, it is possible in the Southwest to 
save the cost of grading and consequent re- 
sorting at the stacks. No shakes and practi- 
cally no frost check appear after seasoning, 
due to the relatively mild and uniform tem- 
perature. 

On Saturday night, the Breece Albuquerque 
mill shut down for three days to clean the 
log pond of bark and debris, a combined 
dredger and ditcher being used instead of the 
horses and scrapers used hitherto. 

Gross Kelly & Co. and the L. C. Coors Lum- 
ber Co., at Las Vegas, are producing about 
twice as many hewed as sawed ties. Large 
quantities of hewed ties are made, also,. by 
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ALES during the past 25 years show 
an imposing list of representative 


companies among the users 
of ORTON cranes. Many are repeat 
orders. 


This widespread use of ORTON cranes 
comes as a result of 


Models and sizes are available for any ie, 
purpose. Send im your speci- 
fications or write for Bulletins 56 and 60. 


ORTON CRANE & SHOVEL CO. 


68 S. Dearborn St., Chicago, II. 
Representatives in Principal Cities 


with. 
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the A. B. McGaffey Co. and by the White Pine 
Lumber Co., which has continued the produc- 
tion of ties while sawing was suspended at 
the Bernalillo mill. 

During his stay in southern California, J. C. 
Stutz is taking a course in special millwork. 
Gifted naturally in designing and detailing 
plans, he believes it necessary for an upto- 
date mill superintendent to keep abreast of 
the latest and best practice and architectural 
development. 


Toronto, Ont. 


April 1.—The sawmills in Ontario are ex- 
pected to make a much earlier start this year 
than last. Last year it was the middle of 
May and even early in June before some of 
them were sawing. This year it is expected 
that most of them will be at work by the 
end of April, and that the year’s cut will be 
correspondingly increased. 

A conference will be held some time in June 
for the purpose of discussing Canada’s pulp- 


wood resources and determining the extent 
of the inroads made upon them during the 
last few years by the rapidly expanding pulp 
and paper industry. Experts from all parts 
of Canada will be in attendance. 


John A. Rowland, who has been in the wholé- 
sale lumber business in Toronto for the last 
six years and previous to that for seventeen 
years in business in Winnipeg, has been ap- 
pointed manager of sales for Dominion Tim- 
bers (Ltd.), Toronto. Mr. Rowland is presi- 
dent of the West Coast Lumber Distributers 
Association of Toronto. 


Walter F. Thorn, general manager. Imperial 
Lumber Yards (Ltd.), Moosejaw, Sask., called 
upon his friends in the lumber business in 
Toronto last week. 

H. R. MeMillan, president H. R. McMillan 
Export Co. (Ltd.), Vancouver, B. C., was a 
visitor in Toronto last week. 

R. G. Chesbro, wholesale lumber dealer, To- 
ronto, has returned from a business trip to 
British Columbia and Washington. 


New York,N. Y. 


April 2.—Last week, with good weather, 
there was an encouraging improvement in 
the lumber market, but wholesalers are not 
yet prepared to admit that the retailers are 
buying as they should. Continued firmness 
in all price lists is a prominent factor in the 
local trade, and there seems to be a firm 
conviction that prices will stiffen as the sea- 
son progresses. Building operations are brisk 
in all outlying sections of the city and in 
Long Island, northern New Jersey and West- 
chester County. In Westchester particularly 
there is a tremendous amount of new work 
under way, while in all Long Island towns 
there is a steady growth. In the towns from 
Jamaica to Easthampton, visited last week by 
the AMERICAN LUMBERMAN correspondent, the 
retailers generally reported that business was 
good, and from appearances all were unusu- 
ally busy. The towns closest to the city 
seemed to be busier than those further down 
the Island, but all along the Sunrise Boule- 
vard and the Merrick Road rows of wood 
houses are being erected. A casual inspection 
of the yards indicated that most of them 
carry small stocks of lumber, and there was 
a predominance of fir. 

Temple Tweedy, the new president of the 
Nylta Club, will speak at the weekly meeting 
of the club next Friday night on “Canadian 
Spruce.” 

Jack Wiesing has joined the staff of J. Her- 
bert Bate (Inc.) as a sales representative. 

James Lord, who has been associated with 
the Stevens-Eaton Co. since 1904, has sold 
his interest in the firm and retired from ac- 
tive business. Mr. Lord has been prominent 
in the eastern wholesale trade for a number 
of years. The Stevens-Eaton Co. has just an- 
nounced the discontinuance of its wholesale 
department. 

Russell J. Perrine, prominent Brooklyn lum- 
berman and resident of Sayville, Long Island, 
has just been appointed a director of the Long 
Island Chamber of Commerce. He is presi- 
dent of the Sayville chamber. 

Edward Hamilton, of Paterson, N. J., for- 
mer president of the New Jersey Lumber- 
men’s Association, has recovered sufficiently 
from a recent illness to begin a period of 
convalescence in Pass-A-Grille, Fla. 

Arthur Flanders, George Aeschback and Ar- 
thur L. Vreeland are the incorporators of the 
Tower Lumber & Sales Co., which has just 
been chartered to do business with headquar- 
ters in NéWark, N. J. The firm has a capital 
of $125,000. 
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interest in public and business affairs and 
served on the Town Council and the Public 
School Board in Penetanguishene for a num- 
ber of years. Mr. Chalue is survived by two 
sons and nine daughters. 


HENRY W. HARDING, president of the H. 
W. Harding Lumber Co., of Detroit, Mich., 
died in New York City on April 1 ‘after an 
illness of three months. Mr. Harding was 
nearly 76 years old, having been born in 
Madison, N. Y., May 29, 1853. He received his 
early education at Clinton, N. Y., and was 
graduated from Hamilton College in 1873. 
Mr. Harding went to Detroit when a young 
man to enter the lumber business with the 
Dwight Lumber Co. The Harding Lumber Co. 
was organized in 1904 and Mr. Harding had 
been president and treasurer from the begin- 
ning. He was a member of Chi Psi fraternity, 
the Detroit Athletic Club, the Bloomfield Hill 
and Pine Lake country clubs. A widow, who 
was Miss Agnes Louise Clute, two daughters 
and five grandchildren, survive him. Funeral 
services were held at the Harding homestead 
in Clinton, N. Y., with burial in Clinton. 


WALTER A. LIBBY, 66 years old, manager 
of the city sales department for Philip Gru- 
ner & Bro. Lumber Co., St. Louis, Mo., with 
which concern he was connected for 17 years, 
died in Ferguson, a suburb, on March 
Mr. Libby began -his career in the lumber in- 
dustry with the old firm of Knapp, Stout & 
Co., pioneer wholesalers there. He is sur- 
vived by his wife and two children. 


CLARENCE E. SPRINGER, vice president 
of the Springer Mill Co., of Olympia, Wash., 
died at his home there following a heart at- 
tack on March 26. Mr. Springer was 33 years 
of age and a veteran of the orld War. He 


is survived by a widow, one son, his parents 
and three sisters. 
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This Week’s Markets 
OAK FLOORING 


Following are carlot quotations, Chicago 
pasis, on oak flooring: 


18x24 #x1%” ee %x1% 


ist qtd. wht...$124.00 $124.00 5.00 $73. $0 
ist qtd. red... 91.00 86.00 08. 00 68.00 
and qtd. wht... 84.00 74.00 63.00 63.00 
and qtd. red... 77.00 72.00 63.00 61.00 
ist pln. wht... 86.00 72.00 69.00 54.00 
ist pln. red... 80.00 71.00 60.00 57.00 
ond pln. wht..: 177.00 64.00 50.00 46.00 
ond pln. red... 76.00 64.00 47.00 49.00 
|? ea 66.00 56.00 37.00 40.00 
eee, 56.00 37.00 40.00 
ee 31.00 26.00 16.00 15.00 
x2” x1%° ” 
ae ee ee ee Per $101.50 $103.5 
eS BE PP eee 101.50 103.80 
meteee, Wet. Ge ORE. 5 us see's con's 80.50 79.50 
Te PER, WEE cence ccc cetewsoaes 78.50 81.50 
Get DIR. TOD. co cccrceveccveevese 73.50 75.50 
Cee ee, Wes vicccs cosmo seceey 69.50 69.50 
PT, Billessccns-teks ucke oid 67.50 69.50 
RE, os. caw asa hd be wnat 48.50 48.50 
DL. ov6b6 ct eae casa Me ktla om 48.50 48.50 
DE sistwstedsebeveguceehian 17.50 17.50 





MAPLE FLOORING 


Sales by Michigan and Wisconsin flooring 
mills of maple flooring, as reported to the 
Maple Flooring Manufacturers’ Association, 
averaged as follows, f. o. b. cars flooring mill 
basis, during the week ended March 380: 


MFMA MFMA MFMA 
EE REY: $83.03 $64.75 $45.49 





CHICAGO LUMBER RECEIPTS AND 
SHIPMENTS 
Reported by F. H. Clutton, 
Secretary Board of Trade 
RECEIPTS FROM MARCH 2 To MARCH 30, INC. 





Lumber Shingles 

RE ee eee 265,527,000 32,010,000 
 sshses eratiea eee 299, 760,000 38,824,000 
pS eee 34,233,000 6,814,000 

RECEIPTS FROM JAN. 1 TO MARCH 30 

Lumber Shingles 

RS: eer ee 796,081,000 66,497,000 
SS aks tou wating 897,881,000 89,817,000 
a 101,800,000 23,320,000 
SHIPMENTS FROM MARCH 2 TO MARCH 30, INC. 
Lumber Shingles 

SY . 5-5-9 bes ee 105,122,000 44,874,000 
SP a py a 102,643,000 31,743,000 
rene 2,479,000 13,131,000 

SHIPMENTS FROM JAN. 1 TO MARCH 30 

Lumber Shingles 

eer eT oe 303,773,000 91,190,000 
rere re 310,028,000 78,033,000 
ID. i: chars yi wis tena 13,157,000 
POE 6.660% 08 eee ae 





For Editorial Review of Current Market 
Conditions See Page 35 


NORTHERN PINE 


BUFFALO, N. Y., April 2.—The northern 
pine market is being helped to some extent 
by the more moderate weather, and trade is 
about up to normal. Mills have smaller stocks 
than is often the case at the beginning of the 
spring season, so that prices are strong. The 
competition from the Pacific coast and Inland 
Empire is not as keen as it sometimes is. 


HARDWOODS 


CHICAGO, April 3.—March volume was the 
best in several years, according to some of 
the prominent distributers of northern hard- 
woods. Furniture demand for No. 1 common 
grades shows some improvement. Automobile 
body interests are still actively in the mar- 
ket for thick No. 1 and better maple, birch 
and elm. Interior finish plants are taking 1- 
to 2-inch select and better birch in good 
quantities. Prices are very firm, as dry mill 
Stocks are very scarce. There is a more ac- 
tive call for oak flooring, and prices have ad- 
vanced from $1 to $3 within the last week. 


CINCINNATI, OHIO, April 1.— Apprehen- 
Sion that there may be a scarcity of dry stocks 
has given the hardwood market a stronger 


NIG 5) MOUN 


mPoNDOSS 


Build Sales 


on 


This Quality 


Few woods possess the sales 
getting and _ business-holding 
qualities found in Craig Moun- 
tain Pondosa Pine. It works 
as few other woods do, dresses 


unusually smooth, holds 
well and takes any pai 


nails 
nt or 


stain. Its soft even texture 


makes it an ideal bu 
lumber. 


ilding 


If you are interested in 


building trade on real 


value, 


Craig Mountain Pondosa Pine 


will interest you. 


Let us quote—straight 


or mized cars. 





W. J. Schiller, 


Alex W. Stewart 
931 Lumber Exch. Bldg , 


D. Clinton Van Ostrand 


W.H 





SALES REPRESENTATIVES: 
G. S. Patterson, Oconomowoc, Wis. 


4347 Seatee Blvd., Kansas City, Mo. 


Minneapolis, Minn. 
P. O. Box 99, Omaha, Nebraska 


. Lewis, 
406 Chamber of Commerce Bidg., 
Denver, Colo. 








Craig Mountain Lumber Co. 


WINCHESTER, IDAHO 








> C Qz 
"gi SIR 
“ 
QUALITY” OAK, FLOORING 
ee a ee \- 
LOTS 1 
CSD 
“DE SOTO” Quality OAK FLOORING 
Closet Lining lives up to its name in every way—the finest quality 
Manufactured from Southern Oak, uniform in milling and grading. It’s the 
Tennessee Aromatic kind of flooring builders want and therefore sells quickly 


Red Cedar in %«2, 
2% and 3% inch 
widths. Orde 





for dealers. Try some and see for yourself. 


r in carlots or L. C. L. to suit your requirements. 


DeSoto Hardwood Flooring Company 


MANUFACTURERS AND WHOLESALERS 
Sledge Ave. and Southern Ry. 


MEMPHIS, TENN. 
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tone, although there were few actual advances, 
as business uncertainty has caused a falling 
off in demand. Reports from southern hard- 
wood mills indicate that quantities of green 
lumber are being stacked until kiln drying 
can be resumed. Hard maple appears to be 
the scarcest wood and the one most in de- 
mand by automobile factories and body build- 
ers. Common sap gum 4/4 is in demand by 
furniture factories, with some shortage re- 
ported. . Shipments of southern hardwoods are 
much delayed. 


BUFFALO, N. Y., April 2.—A fairly active 
market in hardwoods is reported, with the 
buying well distributed over the list. The 
principal woods in the demand include oak, 
maple, ash and birch, and prices are holding 
strong, largely because of severe floods in the 
South. There has been less disposition on the 
part of consumers to look for low prices be- 
fore taking hold. 

ST. LOUIS, MO., April 1.—The market for 
southern hardwoods is strong, with no change 
in prices. While buying by yards or indus- 
tries "here has been light, manufacturers re- 
port that business is ahead of production, and 
stocks are being held at full market prices. 


FIR, SPRUCE, CEDAR 


CHICAGO, April 3.—Fir is moving well in 
local territory, March volume being particu- 
larly good with several of the larger distrib- 
uters of West Coast products. Industrial 
consumers are well represented in the market. 
Car material orders. are being received in 
good, -volume by mills catering to this trade, 
and as a result prices hold on a firm basis. 
There is a stronger tone on common and 
upper grades than prevailed last week. Some 


shortage is reported on various dimension 
items. 
KANSAS CITY, MO., April 2.—Fir demand 


continues to increase in spite of advances on 
various items, and there is more inquiry com- 
ing in from northern States. Mixed car orders 
predominate, and there is less trouble now in 
getting mixed car orders accepted. 


BALTIMORE, MD., April 1.—The business 
in fir. last week probably increased, as builders 
were able to go on with their work. Whole- 
salers are disposed to proceed with caution, as 
competition is decidedly keen. Prices have 
held up, but margins of profit are narrow. 





NEW YORK, April 1.—A better demand for 
fir has been noted during the last week. 
Transits are giving little worry, even though 
there are large quantities of lumber in the 
hands of distributing concerns. Much of the 
lumber is being held in storage. Prices now 
are on a very firm basis. 


ows CYPRESS 


CINCINNATI, OHIO, April 1.—Inquiry by 
retailers indicates that spring demand is de- 
veloping for pecky cypress for farm and 
greenhouse repair work, and for better grades 
for retail stocks. Tank cypress demand is 
fairly active. Prices are firm. Shipments 
from the South are delayed, but are coming 
through better than they did recently. 


ST. LOUIS, MO., April 1.—The situation as 
to yellow cypress shows very little if any 
change. Nos. 1 and 2 common items are scarce 
and high, shop is strong, and selects are slow, 
with supply ample and demand small. Red 
cypress continues in steady demand. 


HEMLOCK 


CHICAGO, April 3.—Country yards and in- 
dustrial consumers are actively in the mar- 
ket for northern hemlock, which holds firm at 
$3 off the Broughton list. Most items in dry 
stocks are scarce at mill points. 


NEW YORK, April 1.—Hemlock has just 
had its best week of the year, with things 
looking better all along the line. Stocks of 
western lumber are plentiful, and few of the 
yards are stocked to a great extent. Mean- 
while prices are holding firm both on eastern 
and western stocks. 


BOSTON, MASS., 
quiet, 


April 2.—Although very 
the demand for eastern and northern 


is sufficient to absorb the present light offer- 
ings of dry lumber. Eastern clipped boards 
are $33@34; northern clipped, $32@33, and 
random are $30@31. The tone of the western 
hemlock market is somewhat easier; buying 
here is still quiet. 


WESTERN PINES 


CHICAGO, April 3.—Demand for California 
white and sugar pine is on a normal basis 
for this time of year. Mill stocks are not 
any too plentiful and prices hold strong. 
There is a good volume of mixed car busi- 
ness in Pondosa pine, and owing to the badly 
broken condition of mill stocks prices have 
advanced $1 to $2 within the last week. Idaho 
pine is moving well to industrial consumers. 
Prices have advanced from $1 to $3 on some 
items in Nos. 2 and 3 grades of Idaho. 


KANSAS CITY, MO., April 2.—California 
pine shop continues in very strong demand 
and there is a good call for Pondosa. Demand 
from industrial consumers is very good, and 
there has been a steady increase in the volume 
of business from the yards. Country yards 


are coming into the market in larger numbers 
now. . 


BUFFALO, N. Y., April 2.—The trade in Cali- 
fornia pines is called spotty, with not much 
local activity. In some sections, however, a 
fair amount of business is being done. Mill 
stocks of shop and better stock, in California 
sugar and white pines, are so broken that it 
is difficult to fill mixed car orders. Idaho and 
Pondosa 6- and 12-inch common are both in 
short supply and prices are stronger of late. 


NEW YORK, April 1.—There has been no 
change in the western pine situation during 
the last week. There are still many items 
that are short in this market. Idaho and 
Pondosa items affected by the recent price 
increase are holding advances firmly. 


EASTERN SPRUCE 


BOSTON, MASS., April 2.—Orders for east- 
ern spruce frames are still comparatively few, 
but the base price, with large dimension mills 
in operation, is steady at $42. Some whole- 
salers note a slight improvement in the de- 
mand for random, and prices generally are 
well maintained. Boards are quiet, scarce 
and firm. Lath are moving slowly and the 
market is somewhat easier. 


SOUTHERN PINE 


CHICAGO, April 3.—The consuming trade 
is well represented with orders in the south- 
ern pine market, and inquiries are also nu- 
merous. Local yards are taking boards and 
dimension in good quantities. Industrial de- 
mand for crating material is in excellent 
volume. Railroads are buying maintenance 
and repair lumber. Prices are stronger. 


CINCINNATI, OHIO, April 1.— Shipments 
from southern pine mills are much delayed 
and building demand here is hard to satisfy. 
Prices on dimension, common boards and mill- 
work are strong, with advances of several 
items looked for. Retail inquiry is more in- 
sistent, but mostly for single or mixed cars 
for immediate shipment. Buying of both city 
and country retailers is hand to mouth. 





KANSAS CITY, MO., April 2.—Southern pine 
prices have been stiffening, and sales man- 
agers report that advances have been meet- 
ing with some resistance, with the result that 
the volume of business last week was held 
down. There have been a good many calls 
for hurry-up shipment of mixed cars for 
country yards. Demand has been better in 
the East, though some falling off in the South 
has resulted from wet weather. Country yards 
in the middle West are putting out more in- 
quiry. 


ST. LOUIS, MO., April 1.—The southern pine 
market continues to gain strength, there hav- 
ing been a marked increase in orders and in- 
quiries from retail yards in the larger con- 
suming centers in the North. Rain continues 
in the South, although within the last week 
there has been an increase in shipments. 
3oards and dimension are higher in price. 


BOSTON, 
customers 


MASS., 
are 


April 2.—New England 
showing little interest in 


southern pine. A fair quantity of partition 
is being moved. Arkansas stock is very firm 
at $48.50@50 for B&better 11/16-inch; similar 
lumber from Mississippi is offered at $47, ang 
North Carolina at still less. Flooring is quiet 
at unchanged prices. Roofers are scarce and 


firm. 
SHINGLES AND LATH 


CHICAGO, April 3.—White cedar Shingles 
are moving in very good volume to the coup- 
try yard trade at $5.25 for extras; $4.25 for 


standards, and $3.15 for sound butts. Mil) 
stocks of dry shingles are considerably 
broken. 


KANSAS CITY, MO., April 2.—Shingle de. 
mand has increased somewhat, there being a 
better demand from the country yards. City 
trade is steady, a good call for fancy grades 
being reported. As a rule prices are held fair- 
ly steady. The demand for lath is picking up 
and there is a better call for western pine, 
redwood and red cedar siding. 


NEW YORK, April 1.—Eastern spruce lath 
are holding around $7, with no discrimination 
between rail and cargo shipments. Arrivals 
have been few of late, Canadian mills appar- 
ently holding off shipments for the time be- 
ing. There are still ample stocks on the mar- 
ket. The demand for shingles is by no means 
heavy, but prices for the most part are being 
held firm and surplus stocks are well in hand. 


BOXBOARDS 


BOSTON, MASS., April 2.—Some nice con- 
tracts for box lumber have been placed dur- 
ing the last few days. Several large con- 
sumers are negotiating for forward deliveries. 
Offerings are ample but not excessive, and 
prices remain about steady. Round edge 
white pine inch boxboards are $27@30. 


CLAPBOARDS 


BOSTON, MASS., April 2.—The clapkoard 
trade is quiet. Some wholesalers are inclined 
to make their quotations a little more attrac- 
tive on offerings from the Coast. Eastern 
spruce and native white pine clapboards are 
scarce and firm. 


Trouble and Litigation 


BATAVIA, N. Y., April 2.—George W. 
Babcock, referee in bankruptcy, gave a hear- 
ing on March 28 in the case of F. W. Put- 
nam & Co. (Inc.), Bast Bethany lumber deal- 
ers. David Solmes was appointed trustee for 
yo | al and an examination was set for 

pri . 





SEATTLE, WASH., March 30.—In one of 
the largest single judgments ever handed 
down in King County superior court, Judge 
Steinert yesterday signed a formal order 
awarding $467,386 to the National Bank of 
Tacoma in payment of mortgages it held 
against the Stetson & Post Lumber Co. at 
the time the company failed several years 
ago. Principal, interest and court costs are 
included in the judgment. 





Hymeneal 


REED-PETERSON.—Announcement of the 
engagement of Solomon Simpson Reed, of 
Shelton, Wash., and Miss Patricia Shannon 
Peterson, of Hoquiam, was made March 23 
by Mrs. August Frederick Peterson, mother 
of the bride-to-be. Mr. Reed is the son of Mr, 
and Mrs. Mark E. Reed of Shelton. Mr. Reed 
senior is one of the outstanding figures in 
the Pacific Northwest lumber industry, presi- 
dent of the Reed Mill Co. and the Simpson 
Logging Co. and interested in several other 
important lumbering operations. He served 


. for many years as speaker of the house of 


representatives in the State legislature. The 
wedding will take place in June though the 
exact date has not been set. 


BAXTER-WALKER.—On April 4 occurred 
the marriage of Charles L. Baxter and Mrs. 
Olive D. Walker at Atlanta, Ill., the former 
home of the bride. Mr. Baxter is well known 
to the Chicago lumber fraternity, having been 
connected with the lumber business for over 
ten years in Chicago. He is now one of the 
partners in the firm of Baxter, Robison & 
Montgomery. After a short wedding trip the 


happy couple will be at home to their friends 
at 424 Melrose Avenue, Chicago. 
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THE BETTER BUYING 
OF LUMBER 


The largest material firm in a city of 
half a million people recently installed 
a lumber department —and notified 
NATALBANY that it would buy all its 
lumber requirements from NATAL- 
BANY mills. 


The reasons for this departure from 
usual buying custom were given as fol- 
lows: that any item of lumber necessary 
for any type of construction, long leaf 
or short leaf pine or any southern hard- 
wood, could be gotten through the five 


NATALBANY mills. 
That NATALBANY’S ability to furnish, 


plus its fast transportation facilities, 
would insure supplies being obtained al- 
most overnight in emergency; that the 
loss of occasional “bargains” in buying 
elsewhere would be more than compen- 
sated for by continued fair prices, 
assistance in special requirements, and 
assurance of unremitting quality. 


Ask the NATALBANY salesman who 


calls upon you for details of cooperation. 


Mills: -71-72-73 on the Illinois Central Speedy Main Line. 


NATALBANY, 


LUMBER 





, COMPANY: LTD. 
OF FICE 


LOUISIANA 





Long and Short Leaf Southern Pine - -- Hardwoods 
MEMBER SOUTHERN PINE ASSOCIATION 





AON SALON SALON SSCA ButEe 
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I h W k’ L b Pr 
Following are f. o. b. mill sales prices as reported from Kansas City, Mo., for the week ended March 29: 
Plooring | BPinish, All 10-20’ | Fencing, SIS, | Plaster Lath No. 2 Shortleaf | Shiplap 
1x3” E.G.— B&better Rough: — a. No. 1, 7%, 4... 4.11 Dimension SIS1E = No. 1 (all 10-20/): 
B&btr, 10-20’...$65.74 | 1x6” ........ 45.44 | No 1-— No. 2, %”. 4’... 3.10 | 2x 4”, 10°..... . 25.39 1x8” ame 
No. 2, 6-207.... 35.31 | 1x8” 2.22000: 45.75 1x4e verse ees 36.14 | ee caus i Si ae 34.85 
1x3” F.G.— | 1x5 and 10 45.75 1x6”. .eeeee 39.41 | wo. 1 Dimension AES: 26.68 | No. 2 (10-20): 
B&btr, 10-207...$39.55 | 1x12” ....... 45.75 | No. 2— : S1S1E 18&20’...... 28.80 ee ie 25.25 
No. 1 10-20’... 31.91 | B&better Surfaced: 1x4” eines 21.25 les tlt 2x 6”, 107 i aie 22.00 1x10” 2491 
No. 6-20’.... 23. ee nace | De -susere ns 42 ort- Long- errr a: Pigs Tg Ae 4s ’ 
1x4” E.G.— Ge Baie. a: | Me. 8— leaf leaf  Biedes 23.43 | No. 3 (all 6-20’): 
B&Btr, 10-20... 66.72 | yeg6 2222257! 50.63 | hs ree 17.41 | 2x 4”, 10.29.06 30.03 | 9 18&20)...... 2415 | 1x8” oe... 19.16 
ia ate r | 1x5 and 10”.. 55.36 XG" we eee eee : 2’.27. 1 > dialnaedie “oa SOO” avweses 20.00 
Nod, 10-20-22 $5.90 | BMI ec: S80 | moeeds, 18 or 898 | asqzyr 3e98 SLOT agen | perepanereds 
7 >" ) ** of na | 5/4x4, &8” 54. | 8&20’ .32. i Petes - ans 
No. 2, 10-20’... 25.03 | 5/4x5, 10&12” 73.84 | 7” <3” = wel 6.27 2x 6”, 10’.2404 27.25 ox10" 16" EN 36.67 
Ceiling 6/4 & 8/4x4, pt tteeeee 36. 12’.25.05 26.48 Lele ‘eo | (All 1x4 & 6”): 
5x4", 10x20'— GRE” cecces 60.93 1x10” veeeees 42.25 | 16°-36.73 $9.56 | e.seo age" *** teas | BA&Btr., 9 and 
eee 33.96 6/4 E SGxe. oa as Pg et ye | 18&20".28.37 29.17 G aee 5 ha eee 47.25 
op Ee eentetee 30.82 | 10&12” ... 77.75 © 2,0 0 to 27): | ox 8°, 10’.27.15 30.50 18&20’...... EN nite was 29.00 
ae 21.12 Casing and Base | eee: Ht Tag et si.78 No. 3-- P 10 and 20’... 44.56 
Partition none __ _ pees 29.55 ssase'aeas Tae i 1686 | 12 and 14’... 42.25 
og - - 37.29 4 and So icsoe O48 i = . — eptetiek 9.00 2x10”, 10’.29.00 33.75 ae wane 17.22 | No. 1— 
No. 3.......... 24.25 | 8 ocaese gress 57.06 een 19 56 12’.28.92 30.68 Longleaf Timbers 9 & 18’...... 39.84 
" prop siai [Eee eae See MO cosseas 19.59 saute 3212 34-85 | No. 1 Sa. Bas 16" 41.50 
rop ng , 1s ol. . S4S, 20’ and “aad 4 
1x6”, 10-207 Jambs Byrkit Lath | 2x12”, 10.31.53 35.00 under: OP inte re 
vase acs pa = B&better: kf weer 14,29 | 12’.33.92 38.57 cede ewmkn 28.19 “eee 99. 
Tn Mivanaswe ds 37.06 | 1%, 1% & 2x 8 and 10’...... 14.84 16’.37.20 45.38 ater .e. 83.56 | J 29.00 
a ae 25.07 | seater’ 74.59 | 12° and longer.. 20.69 18&20’.38.21 44.55 Be piece anats 42.61 | No. 2 random.. 18.89 
| 














ENGELMANN SPRUCE 


Prices f. o. b. Chicago on air dried Engel- 
mann white spruce boards, D&M, shiplap, drop 
siding and ceiling: 


Inch— 4” 6” 8” 10” 12” 
a by 6-16". $51.00 $56.00 $56.00 $72.00 $87.00 
° 


btr.,* 6-16’. 54.00 54.00 67.00 82.00 
No. 1, 6-16’. 54.00 58.00 § 
No. 2, 8-16’. 41.50 41.50 41.50 49.00 
No. 3, 8-20’. 36.50 37.50 37.50 38.50 
No. 4, 4-20’. 32.50 34.50 35.50 35.50 35.50 
5” &6/4— 4”"&wadr. 4, 6&8” 10” 13” 
Dé&btr., 6-16’..... $67.00 $69.00 $72.00 $82.00 
No. 1&btr., 6-16’. 64.00 66.00 69.00 79.00 
Bee. Bo GtEe oc canes 60.00 62.00 65.00 75.00 

For 5/&6’4 in No. 2, 4-, 8- or 12-inch, add 
$6; 6-inch, $9; 10-inch, add $8; in No. 3, all 
widths, add $6; No. $4. 


$Furnished when available. 

*Contains 40 to 60 percent Dé&better. 

Specified lengths—In Dé&better, No. 1 and 
better and No. 1, add for 16-foot, $5; for other 
lengths, including 18- and 20-foot, $2. In No. 
2, add for 18- and 20-foot, $2; other lengths, $1. 
Bevel siding, %-inch, odd lengths, 3- to 20- 

foot, but not over 20 percent shorter than 

10-foot: 
Dé&btr., 4-inch. .$28.00 oe ee. knee $18.00 

6-inch.. 31.00 SO eee 21.00 

Spruce one pine lath, 4-foot; No. 1, $7.75; No. 





RED CEDAR SHINGLES 


Seattle, Wash., March 30.—Eastern prices 
four or five bunches, f. o. b. mill, are: 


First Grades, Standard Stock 
Mixed with 


Straight lumber or 
are shingles 
Extra stars, 6/2....$ 2.70@ 2.80 $ 2.80 
Extra clears, 6/2... 2 90G 3.20 3.15@ 3.25 
Dh heedesesss 3.95@ 4.00 4.00@ 4.10 
ia ain en wee ad 3.95 4.00 
POrcections .cccccce 4.90@ 5.00 5.00 
CD .wi ews ge bees 11.50@11.75 12.00 
Dimensions, 5” 5/2. 3.90@ 4.00 


Pirst Grades, Rite-Grade Inspected Stock 


Extra clears, 6/2.... 2.80@ 2.85 
Extra clears ...... 3.45@ 3.65 
ME e600006en% 4.00@ 4.10 
DE ssedeeteawe 4.45 

Perfections 5.00@ 56.05 


Second Grades, Standard Stock 
Common stars, 6/2.. 1.05@ 1.15 1.20@ 1.25 


Common stars, 5/2.. 1.55@ 1.60 1.50@ 1.60 
Common clears ..... 2.00@ 2.10 2.15@ 2.30 
British Columbia Stock, Seattle Market 
tees rees eee 3.90 
Si eabacaes 4.25 
i £42 6.esie we aa 5.05 
Perfections .. 5.25 
Royals (No. 1’ s). 12.25 





INLAND EMPIRE PINES 


Portland, Ore., March 30.—The Western Pine 
Manufacturers’ Association has prepared the 
following list of average selling prices f. o. b. 
Spokane, as shown by orders reported by 
members during week ended Wednesday, 
March 27. Reports of prices shown on 82S in- 
clude sales of stock worked other than $28 on 
which the prices have been reduced to an 
S2S basis by using the working charges shown 
in the Western Pine Manufacturers’ Associa- 
tion lumber price list of July 15, 1926. Prices 
of selects and random length larch and fir 
include sales of specified length stock with 
the prices reduced to the random length basis 
by using the sorting charges from the same 
list. Averages include both direct and whole- 
sale sales. Where prices shown are net to 
wholesaler they have been increased by 5% 
of the estimated mill price. RL means ran- 
dom length. AL means all lengths, regard- 
less of whether random or specified lengths 
are called for. Quotations follow: 


Pondosa Pine 


Feet Average 
Sold Price 

5,500 1x8” No. 1 common 82S AL. O88. 00 
389,000 1x8” No. 2 common 82S AL... 25.23 
560,000 1x8” No. 3 common 82S A 0.84 


2 
287,000 4/4 No. 4 common 82S RW’ RL 15.90 


58,500 1x6” D select S2S RL.......... 45.79 
18,500 5&6/4x4”"&wdr D sel S2S AL... 56.44 
70,000 1x6” C select S2¢s _ Ere 61.23 
37,500 5&6/4x4”&wdr C sel S2S RL... 65.20 
43.000 6” © BOVOl BEGINE. cc cciccvcoecce 35.72 

651,000 5&6/4 No. 3&btr shop S2S— 
ee ee aa eee 37.96 
hE heat enhte nose awe eee 27.96 
BO coi de eaaraeaeesnsaxees 21.73 

Idaho White Pine 

2,000 1x8” No. 1 common 82S RL.... 45.00 
31,500 1x8” No. 2 common 82S RL. 33.54 
280,000 1x8” No. 3 common S28 AL... 22.98 
62,000 4/4 No. 4 common S2S RW RL. 19.60 
15,500 1x6” D select 82S RL.......... 48.45 
500 5&6/4x4”&wdr D sel S2S RL... 76.00 
3,500 1x6” C select S2S RL.......... 80.14 
6,000 5&6/4x4”&wdr C sel S2S RL... 94.00 


Larch and Pir 


48,000 2x6” 16° No. 1 dimension...... 19.64 
9,000 2x10” 16° No. 1 dimension..... 21.33 
27,000 1x8” No. 3 common 82S RL.... 18.76 
7,000 4” C&btr vert. gr. fig. RL..... 36.30 
23,500 6” C&btr D/S or rustic RL....*33.67 





POPLAR BEVEL SIDING 


Louisville, Ky., April 1.—The movement of 
poplar bevel siding continues good, with pro- 
duction about normal for the season. Better 
weather is resulting in more active consump- 
tion. Prices read: 


No.1 No. 2 

FAS Select com. com. 
ae $50 $40 $30 $24 
Sarre 50 38 28 22 


STEM cc cccccctceene 50 36 24 1 


8 





DOUGLAS FIR 


[Special telegram to AMERICAN LUMBERMAN] 


Portland, Ore., April 2.—F. o. b. mill prices 
on actual sales of fir, March 29 and 30 and 
April 1, direct and wholesale, reported by 
West Coast mills to the Davis Statistical Bu- 
reau, were as follows: 


Vertical Grain Flooring 


B B&btr be D 
De” bay oka dee $41.00 $42.75 $30.00 ved 
ieee eee vetoed 39.00 wate 
SY ccaw eceaea tere cams 44.00 paren 
Plat Grain Flooring 
ee “Woeeweb ats ‘ 26.00 20.25 
Ts asda core acai 35.25 32.00 
Mixed Grain enema 
SS” ésistouncon $15.75 
‘Ceiling 
ill ee Ee 25.00 20.25 
idan nae wees 25.50 20.25 
Drop Siding, 1x6” 
ee 35.25 29.25 . 
Se -sisaetwsu kane 35. a6 30.25 ae 
bnew hie eee wees ; 19.50 
Pinish, Kiln Dried pany Surfacea 
1x6” 1x8” 1x 4 
GE icwrcdewae a ners $42.00 $44.50 $56.75 
Common Boards and Shiplap 
1x6” 1x8” 1x10” 1x12” 
BO EE | nace erica $17.75 $18.75 $20.00 $23.50 
> ae 13.50 14.00 14.50 15.25 
Pe 2 bekuen eee 10.50 9.75 9.75 es 
Dimension 
Pa 14’ 16’ 18” 20’ 22&24' 26-32’ 
No. a? 4 


ck— 
1” $19.25 $19.2 5 $21.50 $22.00 $21.50 .. 
6” 18.00 18.00 19.75 19.75 19.75 $23. 


00 $ 24.50 

8” 18.75 19.00 20.00 20.50 20.25 23.75 ered 
10” 19.25 19.25 20.00 20.00 20.25 24.75 25.50 
12” 19.25 19.50 20.50 20.75 20.75 22.50 26.25 
2x4”, 8’, $18.75; 10’, $19.25; 2x6”, 10%, $17.00 
Random— 2x4” 2x6” 2x8” 2x10” 2x12” 
No. 2 .$13.75 $13.00 $13.50 $13.00 $14.25 
No. 3... 8.75 6.75 aan ae MEAS: 


No. 1 Common Timbers 


3x3 to 4x12” to 20’, surfaced........... $20.75 
Sap Go Semen 60 60, POM. osc cccwccesss 18.50 
5x5 to 12x12” to 40°, WUPENOOE..« «65-000400 20.25 
Pir Lath 
i Ns Os vince kcas bans eee aae $3.00 
B&better, Flat Grain Car Siding, 9 or 18’ 
ST iia arnt ck ea we ee ew $37.25 
BN Sin ev dde he keeee te nasaen cade eee ee 38.50 





SOUTHERN PINE TIES 


New York, April 1.—Following are quota- 
tions-on southern pine railroad ties f. o. b., 
New York: 


had a 6”"— Sap Heart 
1x ei og) Soh Pele ie Satara nae $1.35 $1.70 
18” (iest earn nes veeeebes en os Bee 1.60 
a <2éssekeuns Couwes seeveveccos SU 1.40 
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WEST COAST SPRUCE 


[Special telegram to AMERICAN LUMBERMAN] 


Portland, Ore., April 2.—The following are 
prices for mixed carlots prevailing here today: 


Finish— sie’ Shel stock— 
1x12” . -$65.00 4/4 08% 00 @ 35.00 
1x4—10” - 55.00 5/4 34.00@35.00 
Bevel siding— 6/4 - 36.00@40.00 
x4” 24.00 8/4 37. aie’ 00 
x6", Flat gr. 27.00 Lath ..... 


th 00 
Vert. gr. 31.00 Green box 18. 00@19. 50 


~ WEST COAST LOGS 


[Special telegram to American LuMBERMAN] 
Portland, Ore., April 2.—Log market quo- 
tations: 

Fir, yellow: No. 1, $22@23; No. 2, $16.50@ 
17.50; No. 3, $12@12.50: peelers, $32. 

Fir, red: Ungraded, $15 16. 

Cedar: $15@18. 

Hemlock: paasates. $10@12 
» $26@32; No. 2, $20@ 24; 





Spruce: No. 

3, $14@17. 
Everett, Wash., eh 30.—Log quotations: 
Fir: No. 1, $26: No. $19; No. 3, $13. 
Cedar: lum- 


i of R.-2 logs only, $21; 


2. $12@14; No. 3, $12@13. 
$24; No. 2, $18; No. 3, $12. 


Vancouver, B. C., March _— Latest log 
market quotations are oe follo 
Fir: No. 1, $20; No. 2, $15; No. 3, $10. 
Pa Sorted firsts - seconds: No. 1, $22; 
$16; No. 3, $10. 

<a shingle booms, $26; $20 and $11 
lumber logs, $28 and $21. 
Hemlock: 2. 

Spruce: $27 and $14. 
Pine: $25, $19 and $12. 


NORTHERN PINE 


Duluth, Minn., April 1.—Following are 
prices on northern white pine f. o. b. Duluth: 


Common Rovgh Boards and Fencing— 


ber logs, ‘ 
Hemlock: No. 
Spruce, No. 1, 





10&12 ft. 14 ft. 16 ft. 

me Se Bi ce sseean $47.00 $47.00 $51.00 
1x 5 or 6”... 49.00 49.00 51.00 
vemos 53.00 53.00 51.00 

ee. gevees 60.00 57.00 56.00 

Se owatneta 82.00 80.00 80.00 

ee ae Fk eee 36.00 36.00 41.00 
1x 5 or 6” 37.00 37.00 40.00 

kk rrr 40.00 39.00 38.00 
eee 42.00 40.00 38.00 

Tae (heeeas 51.00 47.00 46.00 

a S. Se cscaenes 28.00 28.00 29.00 
1x 5 or 6”... 30.50 30.50 32.00 

rae 32.00 32.00 32.00 

See “avescke 33.00 32.00 32.00 

Se eae 35.00 34.00 34.00 


For all white pine (Pinus Strobus) Nos. 1 
and 2, add $1; for S1S or S2S add $1. For 
resawing add $1. S4S, add $1.50. Flooring, 
4- and 6-inch, and ceiling, %- and %-inch, same 
price as fencing. Drop siding, add 50 cents; 
partition, add $1; well tubing, D&M and bev- 
eled, add $2, to price of fencing. 

No. 4, mixed, 6-foot and longer, 4-inch, $26; 


6-inch, $28; 8-inch, $29; 10-inch, $29; 12-inch, 
$30; 1x4-inch and wider, $28.00. 
No. 1 Piece Stuff, S1IS1IE— 

10’ 12’ 14’ 16’ 18&20’ 
2x 4” ...$35.50 $33.50 $32.50 $33.50 $35.50 
ax 6” ... 38.56 33.50 32.50 32.50 34.50 
2x 8” ... 35.50 35.50 33.50 33.50 35.50 
2x10” 37.50 38.50 38.50 38.50 39.50 
2x12” 38.50 39.50 39.50 39.50 40.50 


No. 2 piece stuff, $3 less than No. 1. For 
rough, deduct $1. For D&M, add $1.50. 


Siding 4- and 6-inch, 4- to 20-foot— 


Canadian 

B&btr D E C&btr. 
Pee $41. 50° $35 00 $25.00 $17.00 $32.00 
__ aS te 46.00 41.00 30.00 20.00 34.00 


WISCONSIN HEMLOCK 


The following are f. o. b. mill prices: 
No. 1 Hemlock Boards, — 





10,12 &14’ 16’ 


ME sckceueuaeaesscs $28.00 $29.00 $30.00 
SS ere ee soe SLO 32.50 34.00 
Me. peeealekendexeaae 32.50 33.50 35.00 
MT wisig inns sineawanc es 35.00 36.00 37.50 
Se Avante waa sees 36.00 37.00 38.50 

For a S1S deduct $2 from price 
of No. 1; for No. deduct $4. 


For ——e. or "See add 50 cents to 
prices on No. 1 boards. 

Crating stock, S1 or 2S, 6” and wider, 6’ and 
longer, No. 2, $28: No. 3, $23. 


No. 1 Hemlock, —- 


8 0’ 12’ 14’ 16’ 
2x 4” $32.00 $32.00 $32.00 $31.00 $33.00 
2x 6” - 30.00 31.00 31.00 31.00 32.50 
2x 8” - 31.00 32.00 32.00 31.00 32.50 
2x10” ... 31.00 34.00 35.00 35.00 34.00 
2x12” 31.00 35.00 35.00 35.00 35.00 


For No. 2 dimension, deduct $3 from price 
of No. 1. 


WESTERN RED CEDAR 


Seattle, Wash., March 30.— Prices for red 
cedar siding in mixed cars, new bundling, 
8- to 18-foot f. o. b. mill: 


Bevel Siding, 44-inch 
Clear a 


e yf “B” 
are $28.00 $25.00 $18.00 
OO Seer 30.00 25.00 22.00 
DO eekeiawecis 35.00 31.00 3.00 

Clear Bungalow Siding 
-inch %-inch 
DO Svc csuiesktahanwbevnus $47.00 $39.00 
DT wks ateteedycanenual 56.00 43.00 
BEE | te dsnawa bean senate 65.00 oats 
Clear Finish, 8- to 16’ 
2or 4S Rough 
I ie in ara ie rts Le $ 75.00 $ 71.00 
REE . dnGdain tear uaie blac an aecnee wae 80.0 76.00 
i 5-3 eee 90.00 86.00 
Be OO nce oe cnnserecades 105.00 101.00 


Clear Ceiling or Flo 1 One Side V or B 
1x3 and 4-inch, 10 to $45.00 
Discount on Moldings 
Made from 1x3” and under........+....0. 50% 
Bee. SUG GEROD BIDe sc cccecccvccecnes 40% 

For 50,000 feet or more, additional dis- 
count 5 


Clear Lattice, S48, 4- to 16’ 
. 100 ie Da 





ARKANSAS SOFT PINE 


Following are average sales prices, these 
f. o. b. mill figures being based on shortleaf 
weights, obtained by Arkansas soft pine mills 
during the week ended March 30: 


Plooring 

1x3” 1x4” 
Edge srain—Bé&better Ee ee $65.75 $64.25 
NEC en 27.00 
Flat grain— Badetter dae See 40.50 40.75 
De wok einen eo 35.25 
ee Teer ee né 25.25 

Partition and Siding 
Boston partitian, B&better, 1x4”........ $38.75 
Drop siding, B&better, 1x6”............. 40.50 

Pinish and Moldings 
Pints, 1RERIS” Te OCtae. 6. oss wcccccces $61.75 
Finish, 5/4x5&10” B&better............. 74.75 
a OS  —Eg ree 69.7 
Discount on moldings, 15%” and under.. 39% 
1%” and over... 30% 


Boards and Shiplap 


Boards and shiplap, 1x 8”, No. 1....... $37.75 
it ge eee 28.25 
Se Sy Pek Bie cwikenwnearacaeten 24.75 
Dimersion 

a ae eS lS eee ee $25.50 
OM fe SS UE eee 27.50 
ee Ee Oe oc kebesae coanewees 32.50 
Pee. BB Oe SE BU BG ov ccicicicsansecenss 23.75 
a ee ee 30.50 

Lath 
es ee ee Se re ee a a ee ea $4.70 





NORTH CAROLINA PINE 


Norfolk, Va., April 1.—Following are typi- 
cal average f. o. b. Norfolk prices, made 
during the period of March 16 to 30, as re- 
ported by the North Carolina Pine Associa- 
tion: 


Rough 
Edge, 4/4— 


EES ee ey ane re arm $45.60 
Be Wich Sieg edi ie alae dio eal ein © ele alatete 33.45 
i aw, an ali can hs acta ac Sen Ak hp PL 24.45 
BE Se. Oe 03-06 eee ca hate deen esieabanes 22.25 
No. 1 No. 2 
neuer No. 1 box box 
CGS “cute a die 6.6 $45.: store ori 
BUG ME. a uigts nia ae 48.75 oe ee 
oS ae 47.45 $37.70 $28.50 $23.00 
ky yr a ochars ee er 
OF) gar 51.65 38.75 30.15 23.95 
DE. ous sine ue 55.50 41.20 29.95 24.85 
BEE we aGacesnne 67.10 47.30 30.80 24.35 
Edge— 
SS a ee ee $50.75 
ee ht ee ee ee 67.95 
a srr, 71.70 
IR go hal enh io 0am ace eae 54.50 
Bark Strips— 
Se reer ere rer ee ee $33.80 
PE ible wae cos hg en bulge cece bearalere 16.55 
SS Gi isons it ncn Gl sk ee oa 6.14 
Dressed 21%” 3” & 
Flooring— Width Wider 
ES ee ere $43.25 $40.75 
Dre. 2 GUUNIIOR. 6560 esc ces 38.45 37.45 
Bé&better 4§-inch ......... 43.10 40.50 
Box bark strips, dressed or resawn....$19.90 
B&better bark strip partition.......... 34.65 
No. 2 *Air 
Roofers dressed dried 
DME fctectakvadkeaeakeb eee $28.80 $20.65 
BREE” wiecankce, 0: oad mere ho ev eee 6) 21.70 
DE én Wickes bona ckrawat eos 29.25 21.40 
BEE went dow eho caa yeaa SM hws 33.25 23.05 





*F. o. b. Macon, Ga. 


CALIFORNIA PINES 


San Francisco, Calif., March 30.—The fol- 
lowing average prices f. o, b. mills, those on 
commons covering 1-inch stock only, were re- 
ported by the California White & Sugar Pine 





Manufacturers’ Association for the period 
ended March 27: 
California White Pine 
All widths— 
No. 1&2 clr, C sel. Dsel. No. 3 clr. 
Oe. nsooe $68.75 $65.25 $52.50 $40.50 
ie sssmen 69.25 64.50 48.75 3.50 
re sslesten 66.75 57.25 44.50 53.90 
Oe sdeces 77.50 67.25 55.50 65.25 
California Sugar Pine 
eee 94.75 82.25 66.00 50.00 
>, See 86.50 72.75 57.60 63.25 
sind eect 85.00 67 00 50.75 60.00 
i aes 96.50 79.25 66.75 79.25 
I ‘fae Pine "382.00 Mixed Pines 
UE cis or trtese hss 
No. 5/4 xa.w.. 40.00 Common— 
No. ° 6/4 xa.w.. 28.50 = H ae wre et t+ 
Sugar Pine Shop No 3 11.2212 29°75 
Not , 5/4 xa.w. arte: + ae soreseces sv-ae 
No. y 6/4 xaw.. 32.25 Siding, B&b 5 
White Fir 1/2x4’ 29.00 
C&btr, all sizes.$32.50 Lath— 
No. 1 dimen., 
1-9/16 xa.w... 19.00 No. 1 ....... 4.60 
ee a 3.65 
Cedar 
Pencil stock ...$26.00 Douglas Fir 
Australian C&better ......$51.00 
4/4xa.w. .. $50.25 Ties and tim- 
8/4xa.w. . 54.00 eae 8.35 


Cincinnati, Ohio, April 1.—Average whole- 
sale prices, carlots, Cincinnati base, on Ap- 
palachian “soft texture” hardwoods today: 

4/4 5/4&6/4 8/4 
QUARTERED WHITE OAK— 





ee $140@145 $150@155 $155@165 
Selects ...... 105@110 110@115 115@120 
No. 1 com.... 80@ 85 85@ 90 90@ 95 
No. 2 com.... 46 50 3=s«iB4 59 55@ 60 
Sound wormy. 45@ 47 54 59 57@ 62 


QUARTERED RED OAK— 


vAS. cones ces GEER De see «06 #00 “HO8 
No. com.. 65 sca ap eae (ene 
No. 45 50 “oe shoe wes 


PLAIN WHITE ‘AND RED Oax— 


FAS .........$100@110 $110@ 198 $130@135 
Selects ...... 75 80 80 80@ 85 tt er 


No. 1 com... 60@ 68 68 73 

No. 2 com.... ig 45. 48 55 Ha Bs 
No. 3 com.... 26 28 27 
Sound wormy. 49@ 61 59 

Basswoop— 


FAS ......... 75@ 77 175@ 80 85@ 90 
Nevt com.... ie 60 ng 67 70@ 75 


No. 2 com.... 35 37 42 42 47 
CHESTNUT— , 
VAS .wccves — - Hy $ 95 st $105@11 
No. 1 com.... 38 bt 54 60 65 
No. 3 CS ..s- 22@ 23 23 34 23 24 

Sd. wormy an 
No. 2 com.. 82@ 34 36@ 38 38@ 40 
No. 1 common 
& Better, 
sound wormy 35@ 38 88@ 40 40@ 42 
BrrcH— 


FAS .........$100@110 $105@115 $110@120 
No. 1 common 

and sel. ... 60 65 65 70 70 75 
No. 2 com.... 35 37 40 42 42 44 


BEECH— 
FAS .........$ 60@ 65 $ 65 70 $ 70@ 75 
No. 1 com.... 40 43 45 48 45 50 


No. 2 com.... 25 28 30 30 33 
PoPLaR— 
Panel & No. 1, 

13” & wider $140 $150 $160 
7) eee 105 120 130 
7 & Sel.:: 80 95 110 

1 2 60 70 
No 2 ae $38@ 41 45@ 47 47@ 49 
Ne. 8 B.. sez 30@ 32 383@ 35 86 
MAPLE— 
PAR -$ 75@ 80 $ 80@ 85 $ 90@ 95 
No. 1 commot 

and sel. 46@ 51 65@ 70 73@ 77 

No. 2 com.... 34@ 36 40 42 46 





BLACK WALNUT 


Cincinnati, Ohio, April 1.—The following 
are Ly. prices on American black walnut: 
f. . Cincinnati: 

6-9%” wide: 4/4, $245; 6/4; $250; 6/4, 
s26e: 55 265. 
Belect: 4/4, $160; 5/4, $165; 6/4, $170; 8/4, 


No. 1: 4/4, $95; 5/4, $115; 6/4, $125; 8/4, 





No. 2: 4/4, $40@$42.50: 5&6/4, $45; 8/4, $55. 
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Following are prices 


NORTHERN HARDWOODS 


of northern hardwoods, f. o. b. Wausau, Wis.: 





AsH— Sort MAPLE— HARD me: os ote. 
FAS Sel. No.1 No.2 No.3 4/4 62.00 52.00 42.00 25.00 20.00 0.8 
4/4 ...$ 75.00 $ 60.00 $ 55.00 $ 41.00 $ 21.00 5/4 70.00 60.00 50.00 33.00 21.00 ae . 8 66. 00 $ 55. 60 $ 50. 00 $ s. do $ ite 
5/4... 85.00 70.00 65.00 41.00 21.00 6/4 . 82.00 72.00 60.00 37.00 21.00 ara . > ss . +4 oe +4 . 
6/4 ... 105.00 90.00 65.00 41.00 21.00 8/4 . 94.00 84.00 69.00 39.00 21.00 /4 ase By te Stee “00 2nen 
8/4 ... 110.00 95.00 75.00 45.00 22.0 8/4 ... 102.00 82. . 38.00 21.09 
. Rock ELM— 10/4 ... 115.00 95.00 80.00 60.00 30,09 
BircH— 4/4 75.00 50.00 27.00 19.00 12/4 ... 125.00 105.00 90.00 65.00 ,., 

4/4 88.00 68.00 45.00 30.00 20.00 544 $000 55.00 30:00 20.00 16/4 ... 170.00 145.00 130.00 .... 

5/4 ie My eR 83.00 58.00 30.00 20.00 Add for 8-inch and wider, $12; 10-inch ang 
6/4 92.00 72.0 8 +n +e Z| 88.00 68.00 37.00 *25.00 wider, $30; 12-inch and wider, $40. 
8/4 95.00 75.00 70.00 45. . 10/4 98.00 78.00 652.00 ... Regular stock contains 50 percent or more 
10/4 a30.02 ies «6fEes Ooh Es ‘s+ 1274 108.00 88.00 57.00 *30.00 14 and 16 foot, and the following percentages 
5 Vy eee Ee ee or ee , Seated sia of 12-inch and wider, 4/4, 10 percent; 5/, § 
3/4 ... 79.00 00 3400 «24°00 Se prank. and 8/4, 20 percent; 10/ to 16/4, 30 percent, 
- "10 : ae Fig add $80; 3. inch & Py Basswoop— HARD MAPLE ROUGH FLOORING STockK— 
or 10-inc : 

: m 4/4 . 73.00 63.00 650.00 $82.00 23.00 No.1 No.2 No.3a 
aoe ee nm tan et can th oh Re Be Be BB ow ‘Ste Be 

- 6/4 le ¥ ° . ° OT TTTVT TTT TT TT x ’ 00 

Price of No. 2 and better, 4- and 6-foot 74 84.00 74.00 60.00 35.00 25.00 5/4 .............- vs. s 48.00 38.00 28°09 
lengths, $32. For select red, add $15. 10/4 90.00 80.00 65.00 45.0 eR Besce— 

Rough birch, 6- to 16-foot, 1x4-inch, two face 12/4 100.00 90.00 75.00 65.00 sade FAS Sel. No.1 No.2 No? 
GSR wo" iQue Shar "fyo one and wo taco. Key stock, 4/4875, or on grades, RAS, $46: 4/4 .-$ 62.00 S47u0 $42.00 $2600 susie 
leat f pile, $68 No. $70; 5/4, $80, or on grades, FAS, 5/4... 65.00 55.00 45.00 30.00 22.00 
clear, $70; run of pile, $68. No. 1," $70. 6/4 70.00 60.00 50.00 35.00 22.09 
Sort ELm— One and two face clear, 6- to 16-foot, 1x4- 54 we _ — a tite — shee 25.00 

FAS Sel. No.1 No.2 No.3 inch, $65; 1x5-inch, ~igpaded , cove 

4/4... 65.00 55.00 45.00 26.00 22.00 Rep O END DRIED WHITE MAPLE— ee ~ 
5/4 ... 70.00 60.00 48.00 28.00 23.00 ED OAK— AS 0.1 
6/4 ... 80.00 70.00 58.00 32.00 23.00 4/4 ... 100.00 80.00 65.00 40.00 17.00 4/4 alone ree . -$100.0 $ 85.00 
8/4 ... 85.00 75.00 63.00 36.00 23.00 5/4 ~.. 105.00 85.00 70.00 42.00 20.00 5/4 ...sseeeeeeesess eeee 110.00 90.00 
10/4 95.00 85.00 70.00 40.00 wee «= 6/4—gw. 110.00 90.00 75.00 45.00 20.00 6/4 ...ceceeweeee cooneee BE 95.00 
12/4 100.00 90.00 75.00 45.00 sane 8/4 ... 115.00 95.00 380.00 * Be! eee rrr es 107.00 

Following were sales prices made on southern hardwoods during the week ended March 26, Chicago basis: 
4/4 5/4 6/4 8/4 . - 4/4 5/4 6/4 8/4 
TIGURED RED GUM— MIxED OAK— 
rota FAS... ye cee i teins esha siete: a. ciate alah ali aca Sd. wormy.. 39.50@ 49.50 ....ccccceee 54.50 40.25 
ee es seeeeeeses sucanveabaal AsH— 
Pacha “Poche a 72.00@ 75.00 eee te pate erste: 87.50@101.50 
td. FAS... 97.75@103.50 98.00 97.00@107.50 105.75 @108.25 No. 1&sel. 50.006 25 53.50@ 56.75 60.50 9.50@ 75.75 
we * 1&sel. 54.00@ 60.00 58.00@ 63.25 60.00@ 63.25 61.75@ 69.00 one... 2...4+ 33.75@ 34.00 35.50 wea eeeeeeeee 39.50 
ee. See ee | ae -bumbpaneeene pee i oe 
No. 1&sel. 48.75 @ 57.50 58.50@ 60.25 58.75@ 63.00 .........06. ic naa ae 95.25 100.25 CE fl . ‘saeeenene 
Fo gg Saps ..... 69.2 chante bean Beesendesnes~ seanausielades 
‘Qtd, FAS... 64.75@ 67.75 66.50@ 73.00 66.50@ 70.25 66.00@ 73.50 No. 1&sci cre a ee eee Tae 1 
No. 1&sel. 48.00@ 59.00 48.50@ 53.50 50.00@ 52.00 51.75@ 59.00 cre ee oe. See rereeress “keteweskceee 29@ 54.5 
Pin, FAS... 56.50@ 66.50 58.00@ 68.75 63.50 j= = = — wesseeeeeees i +. 35.25 , "Saati ao" ** 39/05 °°" 
No. 1&sel. 40.75@ 54.75 45.50@ 46.00 48.50@ 53.00 ............ or a 29. 
No. 2..... 24.50@ 28.25 26.00@ 31.25 26.00@ 29.00 ............ ROH Lae iE ee ee ee 
TUPELO— . ge 54 Ditties: ee. i. | Yaupikpwawsvade. . Sb vaeameeed nace 
Qtd. FAS... 53.50 54. ae Sum ten. teens 
a wae He ue 5S =—§_— RMR COCR TE . ear cimaaides 59.00 63.75@ 68.25 68.75@ 70.50 
No. 1&sel. 37.75@ 47.75 39.50@ 40.75 40.75 °°°°"" 44.75 Cc No. l&sel. 48.76 44.00 50.75@ 51.50 53.75@ 55.50 
WHITE Oak— ; — 54.0 " a mae 
Ec: kvatcneewary abaililvenyes Me. ‘Sdask. Stee 61.76 60.75 7.35 
No. l&sel. 74.25@ 82.50 79.00@ 85.75 .........00. 84.00 Cumenee— | * green eaaeete?oeeree anne _ 
en ee of aceeee -gekembenawes FAS 0.50 lat ace i 
oes uk sl scokpemieenn < Mamenanenein ‘Mo. 1bacl. 66.56 gt ree ee 
Pin. FAS.. .107. ep 112.00 100.75@110.75 109.00 122.25@130.50 BAsswoopo—_ | = se iis ee RAE 
No. 1&sel. 56.254 et gt eee reer rer rere : ” 
ee te set ee Pale 1020: GBS TE secccce  : 
No. 3 fig. 31780 rere, ee eereeey Feirirer ees Sreancsn.... FEE cterercreese seceucereres seeveesecenes 
i Badtck UE  dtcatarenadek Odeveiebkaseat” Vewnsebaaede . |! a ae 
RED Oak— No. 1&sel, 44.95 COOCR OCR SHES OHPCCERCRS S£20005 dow 
Pin. FAS... 70.25@ 91.25 88.00@106.25 95.00@100.25 105.00 ec et See ee 
No. 1&sel. 52.75@ 60.50 57.75@ 63.75 63.50 65.75@ 73.50 pr ey er eee 83.25 
i iin: Se  ~—  bieshbetdad seanenedasts Seawenk wanes No. 1&sel. 54.25 51.25 Sita a oa, 
Sort MAPLE— oe ee SO | eae 36.25 37.25 
TE tale ink: “A RaiW wachikdioes  xckenailam acecmual |! aaa BrrcH— 
Ce oie tae ah ee ane oe. (6 reeaéeleuEme No. 1&sel. 55.00 





PHILADELPHIA PRICES 


Philadelphia, Pa., April 1—Wholesale prices 
secured from authoritative sources exclusively 
for the AMERICAN LUMBERMAN are as follows: 


Southern Pine, Merchantable—1905 
(Dock Delivery, Philadelphia) 


Mississippi 

Southern Northern and 
Florida Florida Georgia 
NE * 66 cvwwiteecban $40.00 $44.50 $55.00 
i ssecaenawe 39.00 42.50 51.00 
EEE NS 40.00 44.50 51.00 
DEE vn ciwacsdee 50.00 52.50 56.00 
DUE” vectvecevc 48.00 49.50 54.00 
En ccageuese 60.00 64.00 64.00 
DEERE” cvcececes 56.00 61.00 62.00 
ade ad iy a ie 67.50 71.00 
SEE” 22060 dec me 64.50 69.00 
NE dl aie kw et . ace 85.00 
EE eiehkkas ws 80.00 


Lengths 22 to 24 fect, add $2. 
2 feet additional, add $1. 00 to 32-foot 
price. 
Each 1 foot over 32 feet, add $1. 
Longleaf Pine Flooring, 25/32x2%-inch Pace 
(Rail Delivery) 


B&btr, ht. rift..$93.00 No. 1 sap flat. $46. 00 

B&btr, sap rift. 78.00 No. 2 sap flat.. 29.00 

B&btr, flat .... 51.00 No. 3 sap flat.. 21.00 
a Dried No. 2 Common Roofers 

D2s& D4AS— 

1x6” a xb%. ..$29.00 1x10” %x9%...$31.00 

1x8” %x7\%.... 30.00 1x12” %x11%.. 32.00 


Shortleaf Dimension, 84S, 44-inch Scant, 
10- to 16-foot 


ee Siccenensnn er $31.00 
2 visaeupeee ee BEE” isécécosves 32.00 
Se”) 6 6#esnecenes 0.00 
North Carolina Pine Flooring 

No. 2&btr. No.3 No. 4 
ee” OO, coccnenn $67.00 $62.00 sn ie hae 
See -Gstsevcnne 47.50 40.00 $29.00 

Kiln Dried North Carolina Roofers 

1x6”, %x5%....$30.00 1x10”, %x 9%..$33.50 
1x8”, %x7%.... 33.00 1x12”, %x11%.. 34.50 


}#-inch thick, $1 more. 
Red Cedar Bevel Siding 


ee. ME ccvceancnbeweeees aeteee sae $39.00 
%x 3” Sy Su kciaweeen andeeamne ‘ -- 55.00 
% x10"  titnns Cehecen dawaeadae aan 4.00 
Maple Flooring f.o.b. sett? elphia 

4x2%” 1yyx2%” 

MFMA First grade .......... $87.50 $86.50 
MF"MA Second grade ........ 72.50 73.50 
MFMA Third grade ......... 52.50 52.50 

Pondosa Pine Dressed 

Cc D No.2 No.3 

SE cctgekagat $ 69.50 $59.50 $46.25 $87.75 
8 re 79.50 64.50 44.2 38.25 
Oe ee 74.50 64.50 44.25 89.25 
ME ass ce aaine a 84.50 74.50 44.25 89.25 
Dt #iecmeneee 99.50 89.50 48.25 40.25 
Se” SE Giicscs 104.50 a. 53.25 43.25 

Lath, 4-foot No. 

PD sp sescaavawe $6.50 c.1. f+ $6. 75 delivered 
PE. ceereveced 4.90 c.if.— 5.50 delivered 





WEST VIRGINIA WOODS 


Philadelphia, Pa., April 1.—Prices of West 
Virginia hardwoods, secured from authorita- 
tive sources exclusively for the AMERICAN LUM- 
BERMAN, are as follows: 


Ash: FAS 4/4, $100@105; 6&6/4, $115@120; 
8/4, $125; 10@12/4, $135@140. Common, 4/4, 
$60; 5&6/4, $70; 8/4, $80. 


Chestnut: FAS 4/4, $85@88; 5&6/4, $110@ 
115. Common, 4/4, $56@58; 5&6/4, $62@65. 
Sound wormy, 4/4, $36@38. No. 2, 4/4, $27@29. 

Poplar: FAS 4/4, $110@115; 5&6/4, $125. 
Clear saps, 4-inch and up, 4/4, $82@85; 5&6/4. 


$87@90; 8/4, $95. Common, 4/4, $60@65; 
5&6/4, $70@73; 8/4, $78. No. 2-A common, 
4/4, $45; 5&6/4, $49; 8/4, $52@54. No. 2-B 


common, 4/4, $30; 5&6/4, $32@33; 8/4, $34@36. 


Bed Oak: FAS 4/4, $95@100; 5&6/4, $115@ 
120; 8/4, $120@125. Common and select, 4/4, 
$60@63; 5&6/4, $72@75; 8/4, $75@77. No. 2 
common, 4/4, $45@47.50; 5&6/4, $47@50; 8/4, 
$50@55. 


White Oak: FAS 4/4, $110@115; 5&6/4, 


$125@130; 8/4, $130@135. Common and select, 
4/4, $65@70; 5&6/4, $75@80; 8/4, $80@85. No. 
2 common, 4/4, $50@653; 5&6/4, $65@58; 8/4, 
$60@63. 
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